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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD FOLKESTONE. 



MT liORD, 

The style and genius of dedications, m general, 
have neither done honour to the patron nor to the 
author. Sensible of this, we intended to have 
published a work, which has been the labour of 
years, without the usual mode of soliciting pro- 
tection. An accident has brought us into the 
number of dedicators. Had not you accompanied 
your noble father to our humble retreat, we should 
still have been unacquainted with your growing 
virtues^ — ^your extraordinary erudition, and per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language and learn- 
ing ; and Plutarch would have remained as he did 
in his retirement at Chaeronea, where he sought 
no patronage but in the bosom of philosophy. 
Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect, 

from men, who, equally independent and unam- 
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bltious, wish only for the countenance of genius 
and friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual 
language of dedications : But will our praise be 
of value to you? — ^Will any praise be of value 
to you, but that of your own heart? Follow the 
example of the Earl of Radnor, your illustrious 
father. Like him maintain that temperate spirit 
of policy, which consults the dignity of govern- 
ment, while it supports the liberty of the subject. 
But we put into your hands the best of political 
preceptors, — a preceptor who trained to virtue 
the greatest monarch upon earth ; and, by giving 
happiness to the world, enjoyed a pleasure some- 
thing like that of the Benevolent Being who 
created it We are, My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most obedient, and 
Very humble Servants, 

J. & W. LANGHORNE 



PREFACE. 



If the merit of a work maj be estimated from 
the universality of its reception, Plutarch^s Lives 
have a claim to the first honours of literature. No 
book has been more generally sought after, or read 
with greater avidity. It was one of the first that 
were brought out of the retreats of the learned, and 
translated into the modem languages. Amiot, 
Abbe of Bellozane, published a French translation 
of it in the reign of Henry II.; and from that work 
it was translated into English, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow 
Shakspeare much learning, that he availed hini- 
self of the last-mentioned translation; but they 
seem to forget, that, in order to support their argu- 
ments of this kind, it is necessary mr them to pf'ove 
that Plato, too, was translated mto English at the 
same time ; for the celebrated soliloquy, " To be, 
or not to be," is taken, almost verbatim, from that 
philosopher ; yet we have never found that Plato 
was translatea in those times. 

Amiot was a m^n of great industry and conside- 
rable learning. He sought diligently in the libra- 
ries of Bj^me and Venice for those Lives of Plutaith 
which are lost; and though his search was unsuc- 
cessful, it had this good effect, thai by meeting 
with a variety of manuscripts, aid comparing them 
with the printed copies, he was enabled, in many 
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places, to rectify the text. This was a very essen- 
tial circumstance; for few ancient writers had 
suffered more tiian Plutarch from the carelessness 
of printers and transcribers; and, with all his 
merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no 
able restorer. The schoolmen despised his Greek, 
because it had not the purity of Xenophon, nor the 
Attic terseriess of Aristophanes ; ana, on that ac- 
count, very unreasonably bestowed their labours 
on those that wanted them less. Amiot's transla- 
tion was published in the year 1558; but no re- 
putable edition of the Greek text of Plutarch 
appeared till that of Paris in 1 624. The above- 
mentioned translation, however, though drawn 
fi'om an imperfect text, passed through manv edi- 
tions, and was still read, till Dacier, under better 
niispices, and in better times, attempted a new one, 
which he executed with great elegance, and tole- 
rable accuracy. The text he followed was not so 
correct as might have been wished ; for the London 
edition of Plutarch was not then published. How- 
ever, the French language being at that time in 
great perfection, and the fashionable language of 
almost every court in Europe, Dacier's translation 
came not only into the libraries, but into the hands 
of men. Plutarch was universally read, and no 
book in th(^ times had a more extensive sale, or 
went throu^ a greater number of impressions. 
The translator had, indeed, acquitted himself in 
one respect with great happiness. His book was 
not found to be French Greek. He had carefully 
followed that rule, which no translator ought ever 
to lose sight of, the great rule of humouring the 

f;enius, and maintaining the structure of his. own 
anguage. For this purpose he frequently broke 
the long and embarrassed j)eriods ol the Greek; 
aad by dividing and shortemng them mhis Ixansla- 
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tion, he gave fhem greater perspicuity, and a more 
easy moyement Tet still he was iaithful to hk 
ori^nal; and where he did not mistake him, 
which, indeed, he seldom did, conveyed his ideas 
with clearness, though not without verbosity. His 
translation had another distinguished advantage. 
He enriched it with a variety of explanatory notes. 
There are so manv readers who have no competent 
acquaintance with the customs of antiquity, the 
laws of the ancient states, the cerenionies of their 
religion, and the remoter and minuter parts of their 
history and genealoey, that to have an account of 
these matters ever before the eye, and to travel 
with a guide who is ready to describe to us every 
object we are unacquainted with, is a privilege 
equally convenient and agreeable. But nere the 
annotator ought to have stopped. Satisfied with 
removing the difficulties usually arising in the cir- 
cumstances above-mentioned, he should not have 
swelled his pages with idle declamations, on trite 
morals, and obvious sentiments. Amiot's margins, 
indeed, are every where, crowded with such. In 
those times they followed the method of the old 
divines, which was to make practical improve- 
ments of every matter ; but it is somewhat strange 
that Dacier, who wrote in a more enlightened a^e, 
should fall into that beaten track of insipid moraliz- 
ing, and be at pains to say what every one must 
know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, 
he considered himself as a kind of travelling com- 
panion to the reader ;. and, agreeably to ihe man- 
ners of his country, he meant to show his politeness 
by never holding his peace. The apology ne makes 
for deducing and detailing these flat precepts, is 
the view of instructing younger minds. He had 
not philosophy enough to consider, that to antici- 
pate the conclusions of such minds, in their pursuit 

VOL. I. B 
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of history and characters, is to prevent their proper! 
effect. When examples are placed hefore them,' 
they will not fail to make right inferences; hut if' 
those are made for them, the didactic air of infor- 
mation destroys their influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutarch,' 
which was professedfy taken from Amiot's French, 
no other appeared till the time of Dryden. Tliati 
great man, who is never to he mentioned without I 
pity and admiration, was prevailed upon, hy his 
necessities, to head a company of translators, and 
to lend the sanction of his glorious name to a trans- 
lation of Plutarch, written, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, hy almost as many hands as Ihere were 
lives. Trtiat this motley work was full of errors, 
inequalities, and inconsistencies, is not in the least 
to he wondered at. Of such a variety of transla- 
tors, it would have heen very singular if some had 
not failed in learning, and some in language. The 
truth is, that the greatest part of them were defi- 
cient in hoth. Indeed, their task was* not easy. 
To translate Plutarch, under any circumstances, 
would require no ordinary skill in the language and 
antiquities of Greece ; but to attempt it whilst the 
text was in a depraved state; unsettled and unrec- 
tified; abounding with errors, misnomers, and 
transpositions ; this required much greater abilities 
than fell to the lot oi that body of translators in 
general. It appears, however, from the execution 
of their undertaking, that thej gave themselves no 
^eat concern about the diflicmties that attended 
it. Some few blundered at the Greek ; some drew 
from the Scholiast's Latin ; and others, more hum- 
ble, trod scrupulously in the paces of Amiot. ' Thus 
copying the idioms of different languages, they pro- 
ceeded like the workmen at Babel, and fell into a 
confusion of tongues, while they attempted to 
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speak the same. But the diversities of style were 
not the CTeatest faults of this strange translation. 
It was full of the grossest errors. IgnoraQce on the 
one hand, and hastiness or negligence on the other, 
had fJled it with absurdities in everr life, and in^ 
accuracies in almost every page. The language, 
in eeneral, was insupportably tame, tedious, and 
emSarrass^. The fnois /ad no harmony'; the 
phraseology had no elegance, no spirit, no precision. 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutarch's Lives 
that has appeared in the English language, and the 
oidy one that is now read. 

tt must he ovmed, that when Dacier's translation 
came abroad, the proprietor of Dryden's copv en- 
deavoured to repair it. But how ^ was this done? 
Not by the application of learned meia, who joatight 
have rectifiea tiie errors by consulting the original, 
but by a mean recourse to the labours of Dacien 
Where the French translator had differed from the 
English, the opinions of the latter were religiously 
given up ; and!^ sometimes a period, and sometimes 
a page, were translated anew from Dacier ; while^ 
in due compliment to him, the idiom of his- lan- 
guage, and every tour d* expression^ were most scru- 
pulously preserved. Nay, the editors of that edi- 
tion, which was published in 1727, did more. 
They not only paid Dacier the compliment of 
mixing his French with their English, but while 
they borrowed his notes, they adopted even the 
most frivolous and superfluous comments that 
escaped his pen. 

Thus the English Plutarch's Lives, at first so 
heterogeneous and absurd, received but little Inaiefit 
from this whimsical reparation. Dacier's best 
notes were, indeed, of some value ; but the patch- 
work alterations the editors had drawn from his 
translation, made their book appear still more like 
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Otway's Old Woman, whose gown of many co- 
lours spoke 

— — variety of wrotcbjednMs. 

This translation continued in the same form up- 
wards of thirty years. But in the year 1758, the 
proprietor engaged a gentleman of abilities, very 
difierent from mose ^ho had formerly been em- 
ployed, to give it a second purgation. He suc- 
ceeded as well as it was possible for any man of 
the best judgment and learning to succeed, in an 
attempt of that nature ; that is to say, he rectified 
a multitude of errors, and in many places endea- 
voured to mend the miserable language. Two of 
the Lives he translated anew ; and this h^ executed 
in such a manner, that, had he done the whole, the 
present translators would neVer have thought of 
the undertaking. But two Lives out of fifty made 
a very small part of this great work ; and though 
he rectified many errors in the old translation, yet, 
where almost every thing was error, it is no won- 
der if many escaped him. This was indeed the 
case. In the course of our Notes, we had remarked 
a great number ; but, apprehensive that such a con- 
tinual attention to the mults of a former translation 
might appear invidious, we expunged the greatest 
part of the remarks, and suffered such only to re- 
main as might testify the propriety of our present 
undertaking. Besides, thoueh the ingenious reviser 
of the edition of 1758 midit repair the language 
where it was most palpabty deficient, it was im- 
possible for him to alter the cast and complexion 
of tibe whole. It would still retain its inequalities 
its tameness, and heavy march; its mixture or 
idioms, and the irksome train of far-connected pe- 
riods. These it still retains ; and, after all the ope- 
rations it has gone through, remains 
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Like some patoh'd dog-hole, eked with ends of wall! 

In this view of things the necessity of a new trans- 
lation is obvious ; and the hazard dd^s not appear 
to be great With such competitors for the piiblic 
favour, the contest has neither glory nor danger 
attending it But the labour and attention neces- 
sary, as well to secure as to obtain that favour, nei- 
ther are nor ought to be less ; and with whatever 
success the present translators mav be thought to 
have executed their undertaking, they will dwa^s 
at least have the merit of a diligent desire to dis- 
charge this public duty faithfully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them 
erroneous, thev have spared no pains, and neglected 
no means in their power, to rectify it. 

Sensible that the ^eat art of a translator is to 
j^revent the peculianties of his author's language 
trom stealing into his own, they have been particu- 
larly attentive to this point, and have generally 
endeavoured to keep their English unmixed with 
Greek. At the same time, it must be obseiTed, 
that there is frequently a great similarity in the 
structure of the two languages; yet that resem- 
blance, in some instances, makes it more necessary 
to guard against it on the whole. This care is of 
the greater consequence, because Plutarch's Lives 
generally pass through the hands of young people, 
who ought to read their own language in its native 

Surity, unmixed and untainted with the idioms of 
ifferent tongues. For their sakes, too, as well as 
for the sake of readers of a different class; we have 
omitted some passages in the text, and have only 
signified ihe omission by asterisms. Some, per* 
haps, may censure us for taking too great a liberty 
with our author in this circumstance. However, 
we must beg leave, in thjit instance, to abide by our 

2 
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own opinion ; and sure we are, that we should have 
censured no translator for the same. Could every 
thing of that kind have been omitted, we should 
have been still less dissatisfied ; but sometimes the 
chain of the narrative woifld not admit of it, and 
the disagreeable parts were to be got over with as 
much decency as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, 
it is more th^n probable that we may sometimes be 
mistaken in the military terras. We have endea- 
voured, however, to be as accurate in this respect as 
possible, and to acquaint ourselves with this kind 
of knowledge as well as our situations would per- 
mit; but we will iiot promise the reader that we 
have always succeeded . Where something seemed 
to have fallen out of the text, br where the ellipsis 
was too violent for the forms of our language, we 
have not scrupled to maintain the tenor of the nar- 
rative, or the chain of reason, by such little inser- 
tions as appeared to be necessary for the purpose. 
These short insertions we at first put between 
hooks ; but as that deformed the page, without an- 
swering any material purpose, we soon rejected it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken with Plu- 
tarch ; and the learned, we flatter ourselves, will 
not think them too great. Yet there is one more, 
which, if we could have presumed upon it, would 
have made his book infinitely more uniform and 
agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the 
text into the notes those tedious and digressive com- 
ments that spoil the beauty jand order of his narra- 
tive, mortify the expectation, frequently w hen it is 
most essentially interestcjd^; and destroy the natural 
influence of his story,bt turning the attention into 
a different channel;: What, for instance, can be 
more irksome and impertinent, than a long disser- 
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tation on a point of natural philosophy starting up 
at the very crisis of some important action? Every 
reader of "Plutiirch must have felt the pain of these 
unseasonable digressions ; but we could not, upon 
our own pleasure or authority, remove them. 

In the rTotes we have prosecuted these several 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the 
English reader acquainted with the Greek and 
Roman antiquities; where Plutarch had omitted 
any thing remarkable in the Lives, to supply it 
from other authors, and to make his book in some 
measure a general history of the periods under his 

n. In the Notes, too, we have assigned reasons 
or it, where we have diflTered from the former 
translators. 

This part of our work is neither whoUjr bor- 
rowed, nor altogether original. Where Dacier or 
other annotators oflfered us any thing to the pur- 
pose, we have not scrupled to make use of it ; and, 
to avoid the endless trouble of citations, we make 
this acknowledgment once for all. The number 
of original Notes the learned reader will find to be 
very considerable : but there are not so many notes 
of any kind in the latter part of the work ; because 
the manners and customs, the religious ceremonies, 
laws, stote-ofiices, and forms of government, among 
the ancients, being explained in the first Lives, 
much did not remain for the business of infor- 
mation. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are supposed to be 
lost; those of Themistocles and Camillus; Pyrrhus 
and Marius; Phocion and Cato; Alexander and 
Caesar. These Dacier supplies « by others of his 
own composition, but so oiflFerent from those of 
Plutarch, that they have little right to be incorpo- 
rated witii his works. 
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The necessary Chronological Tables, together 
with Tables of Money, Weights, and Measures, 
and a copious Index, have been provided for this 
translation; of which we may truly say, that it 
wants no other advantages than such as tlie trans- 
lators had not power to give. 
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AS, in the progress of life, we first pass through scenes of 
innocence, peace and fancy, and afterwards encounter the 
vices and disorders of society; so we shall here amuse our- 
selves ^while in the peaceful solitude of the philosopher, be- 
fore we proceed to those more animated, but less pleasing ob- 
jects he describes. 

Nor will the view of a philosopher's life be less instructive 
than his labours. If the latter teacli us how great vices, ao- 
csmpanied with great abilities, may tend to the ruin of a 
state; — ^if they inform us how ambition, attended with magna- 
nimity, hew avarice, directed by political sagacity, how envy 
and revenge, armed witli personal valour ana popular support, 
will destroy the most sacred establishments, and oreak through 
every b^rier of human repose and safety; the former will 
convince us that ecjuanimity is more desirable than the high- 
est privileges of mmd, and that the mo$t distin^ished situa- 
tions in li^, are less to be envied than those quiet allotments, 
where science is the support of virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had, lon^ before Plutarch's time, 
redeemed, in some measure, the credit of Boeotia, and rescued 
the. inhabitants of that country from the proverbial imputation 
of stupidity. When Plutarch appeared, he confirmed the re- 
putation it had recovered. He snowed that g^enius is not the 
growth of any particular soil, and that its cultivation requires 
no peculiar qualities of climate. 

dhaeronea, a town in Bceotia, between Phocis and Atticaj 
had the honour to give hini birth. This place was remark 
able for nothing but the tameness and servility of its inhabi- 
tants, whom Antony's soldiers made beasts of burden, and 
obliged to carry their corn upon their shoulders to the coast. 
As it lay between two seas, and was partly shut up by nioun- 
tains, the air of course was heavy, and truly Bosotian. But 
Vol. I.— C 2* 
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situations as little favoured by nature as Chaeronea, have giv- 
en birth to the greatest men; of which the celebrated Locke^ 
and many others, are instances. 

Plutarch himself acknowledges the stupidit3r of the Boeo- 
tians in general; but he imputes it rather to their diet than to 
their air; for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, he intimates 
that a gross indulgence in that article, which was usual with 
his countrymen, contributes greatly to obscure the intellectu- 
al faculties. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what year he was born. Ruauld 
places it about the middle of the reign of Claudius; others, 
towards the end of it The following circumstance is the only 
foundation they have for their conjectures. 

Plutarch ^ys, that he studied philosophy under Ammonius, 
at Delphi, when Nero made his progress into Greece. This, 
we know, was in the twelfth year of that emperor's reign, in 
the consulship of Paulinus Suetonius and Pontius Telesinus, 
the second year of the Olympiad 211, and the sixty-sixth ol 
the Christian era. Dacier observes, that Plutarch m*st have 
been seventeen or eighteen at least, when he was engaged in 
the abstruse studies of philosophy; and he, therefore, fixes his 
birth about five or six years before the death of Claudius. 
This, however, is bare supposition; and- that, in our opinion, 
iJljt of the most probable kind. The youth of Greece studied 
under the philosophers very early; for their works, with thosj 
of the poets and rhetoricians, formed their chief course of dis- 
cipline. 

^ut to determine whether he was born under the reign of 
Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's reign (which we the 
rather believe, as he says himself that he was very young 
when Nero entered Greece;] to make it clearlv unaerstood, 
whether he studied at Delphi at ten, or at eignteen years of 
age, is of much less consequence, than it is to know oy what 
means, and under what auspices, he acauired that humane and 
rational philosophy which is distinguisned in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of him we know little 
more than what his sdiolar has accidentally let fall concerning 
him. He mentions a singular instance of his manner of cor- 
recting his pupils: — " Our master,*'- says he, " having one 
day observed that ^e had indulged ourselves too luxuriously 
at dinner, at his afternoon lecture, ordered his freed-man to 
^ give his own 3on the discipline of the. whip, in our presence; 
signifying, at the same time, that he suffered this punishment 
because he could not eat his victuals without sauce. The phi- 
losopher all the while had his eye upon us, and we knew well 
for whom this example of punishment was intended." This 
circumstance shows, at least, that Ammonius was not of the 
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school of Epicurus. The severity of his discipline, indeed; 
seems rather of the Stoic cast; but it is most probable, that he 
belonged to the Academicians; for tlieir schools, at that time, 
had the greatest reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumstance in the discipline of those 
schools, that the parent only had the power oi corporal pun- 
ishment: the rod and the ferula were snatched from the hand 
of the petty tyrant; his office alone was to inform the mind; 
he had no authority to dastardise the spirit; he had no power 
to extinguish the generous flame of freedom, or to break down 
the noble independency of soul, by the slavish, debasing, and 
degrading application of. the rod. This mode of punishment 
in our public schools is one of the worst remains of barbarism 
that prevails among us. Sensible minds, however volatile and 
inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by 
many means, which shame, ana fears of a more liberal nature 
than those of corporal punishment, will supply. Where there 
is but little sensiTbility, the effect which that mode of punish- 
ment produces is not more happy. It destroys that little; 
though it should be the first care and labour of the preceptor 
to increase it To beat the body, is to debase the mmd. No- 
thing so soon, or so totally abolishes the sense of shame; and 
yet that sense is at once the best preservative of virtue, and 
the greatest incentive to every species of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode of 
the Greek education gave its pupils, was their early access to 
every branch of philosophical learning. They did not, like 
us, employ their youth in the acquisition of words; they were 
engaged in pursuits of a higher nature; in acquiring tlie know- 
ledge of things. They did not, like us, spend seven or ten 
years of scholastic labour, in making a general acquaintance 
with two dead languages. Those years were employed in the 
study of nature, and m gaining the elements of philosophical 
knowledge from her original economy and laws. Hence all 
that Dacier has observed concerning the probability of Plu- 
tarch's being seventeen or eighteen years of age when he stu- 
died under Ammonius, is without the least weight. 

The way to mathematical and philosophical knowledge was, 
indeed, much more easy among the ancient Greeks than it can 
ever be with us. Those, and every other sciencej| are bound 
up in terms, which we can never understand precisely, till 
we become acquainted with the languages from which they are 
derived. Plutarch, when he learnt the Roman lan^age, which 
was not till he was somewhat advanced in life, observed, that 
he got the knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. 
But we lie under the necessity of reversing his method; and 
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before we can arrive at the knowledge of tKings, we must first 
labour to obtain the knowledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had access to science without 
the acquisition of other languages, they were, nevertheless, 
suflSciently attentive to the cultivation of their own. Philolo- 
gy, after the mathematics and philosophy, was one, of their 
principal studies; and they applied themselves considerably 
to critical investigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Dissertation which Plutarch 
hath ffiven us on the word st, engraved on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. In this tract he introduces the scholastic disputes, 
wherein he makes a principal figure. After giving us the va- 
rious significations which others assigned to this word, he 
adds his own idea of it; and that is of some consequence to us, 
because it shows us that he was not a polytheist: — " Et, saya 
he, Thou art; as if it were «&, ev. Thou art one, I mean not in 
the aggregate sense, as we say, one army, or one body of men 
composed of many individuals; but that which exists distinct- 
ly must necessarily be one; and the very idea of Being implies 
individuality. One is that, which is a simple being, free from 
mixture and composition. To be one, therefore, in this sense, 
is consistent only with a nature entire in its first principle, 
and incapable of alteration or decay. *' 

So far we are perfectly satisfied with Plutarch's creed, but 
not with his criticism. To suppose that the word «, should 
signify the existence of one Goa only, is to hazard too much 
upon conjecture; and the whole tenor of the heathen theology 
makes against it 

Nor can we be better pleased with the other interpretations 
of this celebrated word. We can never suppose, that it bare- 
ly signified if\ intimating thereby, that the business of those 
who visited the temple was inquiry, and they that came to ask 
the Deity, i^such events should come to pass. This construc- 
tion is too much forced ; and it would do as well, or even better,, 
were the « interpreted, (/"you make large presents to the gods,. 
ifyoxx pay the priest ^ * 

Were not this inscription an object of attention amoii^ the 
learned, we should not, at this distant period of time, nave 
thought it worth mentioning, otherwise than as it gives us< an 
idea of one branch of Plutarch's education. But, as a single 
word, inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi, can not but 
be matter of curiosity with those who carry their inquiries 
into remote antiquity, we shall not scruple to add one more 
to the other conjectures concerning it 

We will suppose, then, that the word ce was here used in 
the Ionic dialect, for ce(7«, / wish. This perfectly expressed 
the state of mind of all that entered the temple on the business 
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of consultation; and it mi^ht be no less em^hatical in the Greek 
than VirgiPs Qaanquam U! was in the Latin. If we carry this 
conjecture farther, and think it probable, that this word might, 
as the initial word of a celebrated line in the third book of 
the Odyssey, stand there to signify the whole line, we shall 
reach a degree of probability ^rnost bordering on certainty. 
The verse we allude to is this: — 

£fr yap BjjMt, 'to(S(Stivht ^EOfc hwokfiw rtakftoBsuvf 

" that the gods would empower me to obtain my wishes !'* 
What prayer more proper on entering the temples of the gods, 
particiUarly with the view of consulting them on the events 
of life. 

If it should be thought that the initial word is insufficient 
to represent a whole verae, we have to answer, that it was 
agreeable to the custom of tJie ancients. They not only con- 
veyed the sense of particular verses by their initial words, 
but frequently of large passages by the quotation of a single 
line, or even of half a line; some instances of which occur in 
the following Lives. The reason of this is obvious: The 
works of their best poets were almost universally co mmitte d- 
to memory; and the smallest quotation was sufficient to con 
vey the sense of a whole passage. 

These observations are matters of mere curiosity indeed; 
but they have had their use; for they have naturally pointed 
out to us another instance of the excellence of that education 
which formed our young philosopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory by means of ex 
ercise. 

Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously enough, observed, 
that nothing so much strengthens this faculty as the employ- 
ment of it. 

The Greek mode of education must have had a wonderful 
effect in this case. The continual exercise of the memory in 
la3ring up the treasures of their poets, the precepts of their 

Ehilosoj:^ers, and the problems of their mathematicians, must 
ave given it that mechanical power of retention which no- 
thing could easily escape. Thus Pliny* tells us of a Greek 
called Charmidas, who could repeat from memory the con- 
tents of the largest library. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercise appear 
in every part of his works. As the writings of poets lived in 
his memory, they were ready for use and application on every 
apposite occasion. They were always at hand, either to con 

• Hist Nat, lib. vii. cap, 24. 
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firm the sentiments, or justify the principles of his heroes, to 
support his own, or to illustrate both. 

Joy the aid of a cultivated memory, too, he was enabled to 
write a number of contemporary Lives, and to assign to each 
such a portion of business in the general transactions of the 
times, as might be sufficient to delineate the character, with- 
out repeatecT details of the same actions and negociations. 
This made a very difficult part of his work; and he acquitted 
himself here with great management and address. Sometimes, 
indeed, he has repeated the same circumstances in contempo- 
rary Lives, but it was hardly avoidable. The great wonder 
is, that he has done it so seldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this respect, 
be of service to him, as undoubtedly it was, there were others 
in which it was rather a disadvantage. By trusting too much 
to it, he has fallen into inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where 
he was professedly drawing from preceding writers; and we 
have often been obliged to rectify his mistakes, by consulting 
those authors, because he would not be at the pains to consuR 
them himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be said to belong to any sect ot 
philosophers, his education, the rationality othis principles, 
and the modesty of his doctrines, would incline us to place 
him with the latter Academy; at least, when he left his mas- 
ter Ammonius, and came into society, it is more than proba- 
ble, that he ranked particularly with that sect 

His writings, however, furnish us with many reasons for 
thinking that ne afterwards became a citizen of the philosophi- 
cal world. He appears to have examined every sect with a 
calm and unprejuaiced attention; to have selected what he 
found of use for the purposes of virtue and happiness; and to 
have left the rest for the portion of those whose narrowness 
of mind could think either science or felicity confined to any 
denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modesty of opinion, 
and left them their original scepticism; he borrowed their ra- 
tional theology, and gave up to them, in a great measure, their 
metaphysical refinements, together with their vain, tliough 
seductive enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in search of natural 
science, and of logic; but, satisfied with whatever practical 
knowledge might be acquired, he left them tq dream over tfie 
hypothetical part of the former, and to chase the shadows of 
reason througn the mazes of the Litter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a particular 
Providence; but he could not enter into their idea of future 
rewards and punishments. He knew not how to t^econcile 
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the present agency of the Supreme Beinff with his judicial 
character hereafter; though Theodoret tells us, that.ne had 
heard of the Christian religion, and inserted several of its 
mysteries in his works. * From the Stoics, too, he borrowed 
the doctrine of fortitude; but he rejected the unnatural fouD^ 
dation on ^vhich they erected that virtue. He went back to 
Socrates for principles whereon to rest it. 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to have had much 
intercourse, though tITe accommodating philosophy of Aris- 
tippus entered frequently into his politics, and sometimes in- 
to the general economy of his life. In the little states of 
Greece that philosophy had not much to do: but had it been 
adopted in the more violent measures of the Roman adminis- 
tration, our celebrated biographer would not have had such 
scenes of blood and ruin to describe; for emulation, prejudice^ 
and opposition, upon whatever principles they might plead 
their apology, first struck out the fire that laid the Common- 
wealth in ashes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus, it was his rational idea of enjoyment. That such 
was his idea, it is more than probable; for it is impossible to 
believe the tales tliat the heatlien bigots have told of him, or 
to suppose that the cultivated mind of a philosopher should 
pursue its happiness out of the temperate order of nature. His 
irreligious opinions he left to him, as he had left to the other 
sects their vanities and absurdities. 

But when we bring him to the school of Pythagoras, what 
idea shall we entertain of him? Shall we consider him any 
longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the philosophical 
world? Naturally benevolent and humane, he finds a system 
of divinity and philosophy perfectly adapted to his natural 
sentiments. The whole animal creation he had originally 
looked upon with an instinctive tenderness; but when the 
amiable Pythagoras, the priest of Nature, in defence of the 
common privileges of her creatures, had called religion into 
their cause; — ^when he sought to soften the cruelty that man 
had exercised against them, by the honest art of insinuating 
the doctrine of transmigration, how could the humane and 
benevolent Plutarch refuse to serve under this priest of Na- 
ture? It w^as impossible. He adopted the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis. He entered into the merciful scheme of 
Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the human 
species, by appealing to the selfish qualities of their nature, by 
subduing their pride, and exciting their sympathy, while he 

• Nothing' of Plutarch's is now extant fix>m which we can infer that he was 
au^quainted with the Christian relig^ion. ' 
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showed them that their future existence might be the con- 
dition of a reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly from him in his 
observations on the elder Cato. And as nothing can exhibit 
a more lively picture of him than these paintings of his own, 
we shall not scruple to introduce them here: — " For my part, 
I can not but charge his using his servants like so many beasts 
of burden, and turning them off, or selling them when they 
grew old, to the account of a mban ^d ungenerous spirit, 
which thinks that the sole tie between man and man is inter- 
est or necessity. But goodness moves in a larger sphere than 
i'ustice. The obligations of law and equity reacn only to man- 
kind, but kindness and beneficence shouM be extended to 
creatures of every species; and these still iflow from the breast 
of a well natured man, as streams that issue from the living 
fountain. A good man will take care of his horses and dogs, 
not only while they are young, but when old and past servicis. 
Thus the people of Athens, when they had finished the tem- 
ple called Hecatompedon, set at liberty the beasts of bqrden 
that had been chiefly employed in the work, suffering them 
to pasture at large, free irom any other service. It is said, 
that one of these afterwards came of its own accord to work, 
and putting itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This pleased the people, and they 
made a decree, that it should be kept at the public charge so 
long as it lived. The craves of Cimon's mares, with wnich 
he uirice conquered at Uie Olympic games, are still to be seen 
near his own tomb. Many have shown particular marks of 
regard, in burying the dogs which they had cherished and 
been fond of; and amongst the rest, Xanthippus of old, whose 
dog swam by the side of his galley to Salamis, when the 
Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and was after- 
wards buried by him upon ^ promontory, which, to this day, 
is called the Dog's Grave. We certainly ought not to trfeat 
living creatures like shoes or household gdods, which, when 
worn out with use, we throw away; and were it only to learn 
benevolence to human kind, we should be merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not sell even an old ox 
that had laboured for me; much less would I remove, for the 
sake of a little money, a man grown old in my service, from 
his usual lodgings and diet; for to him, poor man, it would be 
as bad as banishment, sinoe he could be of no more use to the 
buyer than he was to the seller. But Cato, as if he took a 
pride in these things, tells us that, when consul, he left his 
war-horse in Spain, to save the r.:blic the charge of his con- 
veyance. Whether such things a? Ihese are instances of great- 
ness or littleness of soul, let the leader judge for himself!" 
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riHittt an amiable idea of our benevolent ^ilosopher! How 

orthy the instructions of the priest of Nature! How hon* 

oorabie to that great master of truth and universal scienc^ 

whose sentiments were decisive in every doubtful matter, ana 

whose maxims were received with silent conviction!* 

Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch more partieti*- 
larly attached to the opinions of this great nian? Whether we 
consider the immensity of his erudition^ or the benevolence of 
his system, the motives for that attachment were equally pow- 
erful. Pythagoras had collected all the stores of human learn* 
ing, and had reduced them into one rational and useful body 
of science. Like our glorious Bacon, he led philosophy forin 
from the jargon of schools, and the fopperies of sects. He 
made her what she was originally designed to be, the handmaid 
of Nature; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her laWs. 
Whatever knowledge could be gained by human industry, by 
the most extensive inquiry and observation, he had every 
means and opportunity to obtain. The priests of Egypt un- 
folded to him their mysteries and their learning: they led him 
through the records of tlie remotest antiquity, and opened all 
those stores of science that had been amassing through a mul* 
titude of ages. The Magi of Persia co-operated with the 
priests of %gypt in the instruction of this wonderful philoso- 
pher. They taught him those higher parts of science, by 
which they were themselves so mucn distmguished, — astrono- 
my and the system of the universe. The laws of moral life^ 
and the institutions of civil societies, with their several excel- 
lencies and defects, he learned from the various states and es- 
tablishments of Greece. Thus accomplished, when he came 
to dispute in sthe Olympic contests, he was considered as a 
prodigy of wisdom and learning; but when the choice of his 
title was left to him, he modestly declined the appellation of 
a wise man, and was contented only to be called a lover oftois^ 
domA 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable indulgence, 
if, in his veneration for this great man, he not only adoptecl 
the nobler parts of his philosophy, but (what he had avoided 
with regard to the other sects) followed him too in his errors? 
Such, in particular, was his doctrine of dreams; to which our 
biographer, we must confess, has paid too much attention. 
Yet absolutely to condemn him for this, would perhaps bo 
hazarding as ^ much as to tall v to defend him. We must ac- 
knowledge, -with the elder Pliny, Si exemplis affniur^ profecto 
parlafiantfX or in the language of honest Sir Roger de Cover 

• Val. Max. lb. viii. cap. 15. t Hiat Nat. lib. x. cap. 7S. 

f Val. Max. lib. vi. cap. T. 
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W, **Much may be said on both sides.'** However, if 
Pliny, whose complaisance for the credit of the marvellous in 
particular was very great, could be doubtful about this matter, 
we of little faith may be allowed to be more so. Yet Plutarch, 
in his Treatise on Oracles, has maintained his doctrine by 
such powerful testimonies, that if any re^d is to be paid to 
Aiis veracity, some attention should oe given to his opinion. 
We shall therefore leave the point, where Mr. Addison 
thought proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, — ^in sus- 
pense. 

When Zeno consulted the oracle in what manner he should 
jive, the answer was, that ^' he should inquire of the dead.'* 
Assiduous and indefatigable application to reading made a con- 
siderable part of {he Greek education; and in this our bio- 
grapher seems to have exerted the greatest industry. The 
number of books he has quoted,^ to wmch he has referred, and 
from which he has written, seems almest incredible, when it 
is considered, that the art of printing was not known in his 
time, and that the purchase of manuscripts was difficult and 
dear. 

. His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In his S3rm- 
posiacs, he tells us, that it was ancient in Chderonea; and that 
nis ancestors had been invested with the most considerable 
offices in the magistracy. He mentions in particular his great- 
grandfather Nicarchus, whom he had the nappiness of know- 
ing; and relates, from his authority, the misfortunes of his fel- 
low-citizens, under the severe discipline of Antonyms soldiers. 
. His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man of ^eat 
eloquence, and of a brilliant ima^nation. He was distin- 
guished by his merit as a convivial companion; and was one 
of those happv mortals, who, when they sacrifice to Bacchus, 
are favoured by Mercury. His good humour and pleasantry 
increased with hi3 cups; and he used to say, that wine had the 
same effect upon him that fire has on incense, which causes 
the finest and richest essences to evaporate. 

iPlutarch has mentioned his father likewise; but has not 
given us his name in any of those writings that are come down 
to us. However, he has borne honourable testimony to his 
memory; for he tells us, that he was a learned and a virtuous 
man, well acquainted with the philosophy and theology of his 
time, and conversant with the works of me poets. Plutarch', 
in his Political Precepts, mentions an instance of his father's 
discretion, which does him great honour: — " 1 remember,^' 
savs he, ^^ that I was sent, when a very young man, along 
with another citizen of Chaeronea, on an embassy to the pro- 

* Spectator, No. 122. 
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consuL My colleague beins, by some accident, obliged to 
stop in the way, I proceeded without him, and executed otir 
commission. Upon my return to Chaeronea, when I was to 
give an account in public of my negociation, my father took 
me aside, and said, ^ My son, take care tliat in the account 
vou are about to give, you do not mention yourself distinctly, 
but jointly ^ith your colleague. Say not, / wentj IspokCy Jare^ 
eiited^ hut tve wenlj we spoke ^ me executed. Thus, •tl\j[>ugh your 
colleague was incapable of attending you, he will share in the 
honour of your success, as well as m that of your appoint^ 
ment; and you will avoid that envy which necessarily follows 
all arrogated merit' '' 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were Timon and 
Lamprias. These were his associates in study and amuse- 
ment; and he always speaks of them with pleasure and afiec-r 
tion. Of Timon in particular he says, — '* Though Fortune 
has, on many occasions, been favourable to me, yet I have no 
obligations to her so great as the enjoyment of my brother 
Timon's^ invariable friendship and kiiidness.^' Lamprias too 
he mentions as inheriting the lively disposition and good hu- 
mour of his grandfather, who bore the same name. 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed into Egypt 
Others allege, that there is no authority for that assertion; and 
it is true, that we have no written record concerning it. Never7 
theless, we incline to believe, that he did travel into that coun- 
try; and we found our opinion on the following reasons: — Ii> 
the first place, this tour was a part of liberal education among 
the Greeks; and Plutarch, being descended from a family of 
distinction, was therefore likely to enjoy such a privilege. In 
the next place, his treatise of Isis and Osiris, shows that he had 
a more tnan common knowledge of the religious mysteries of 
the Egyptians; and it is therefore highly probable, that he ob- 
tained this knowledge by being conversant amongst them. 
To have written a treatise on so abstruse a subject, without 
some more eminent advantages than other writers might af- 
ford him, could not have been agreeable to the genius, or con*> 
sistent with the modesty of Plutarch. 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed into 
Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he travelled into Italy. 
Upon what occasion he visited that country, it is not quite so 
certain; but he probably went to Rome, in a public edacity, 
on the business of the Uhaeroneans; for, in the Life of Demos- 
thenes, he tells us, that he had no leisure, in his journey to 
Italy, to learn the Latin language, on the account of public 
business. 

As the passage here referred to affords us further inatter of 
speculation for the Life of Plutarch, we shall give it as we 
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find it: — '^An author who would wyite, a history of events 
which happened in a foreign country, and can not bQ come at 
in his own, as he has his materials to collect from a variety of 
books, dispersed in different libraries, ^his first care should be 
to take up his residence in some populous town which has an 
ambition for literature. There he will meet with many cu- 
rious and valuable books; and the particulars that are wanting 
in writers, he may, upon iiiquiry, be supplied with by those 
who have laid them up in the faithful repository of memory. 
This will prevent his work from being defective in any mate- 
rial point * As to myself, I live in a nttle town; and I choose 
to live there, lest it should become still less. W}ien I was in 
Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not leisure to study the 
Latin tongue, on account of the public commissions with 
which I was charged, and the number of people who came to 
be instructed by me in philosophy. It was not, therefore, till 
a late period in life that I began to read the Roman authors." 

From this short account, we may collect, with tolerable 
certainty, the followiujg circumstances: — 

In the first place, Plutarch tells us, that while he was resi* 
dent in Rome, public business and lectures in philosophy 
left him no time for learning the Latin language; and yet, a 
little before, he had observed, that those who write a history 
of foreign characters and events ought to be conversant witn 
the historians of that country where the character existed, and 
the scene is laid; but he acknowledges, that he did not learn the 
Latin language till he was late in life, because, when at Rome 
he had not time for that purpose. 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote his Morals at 
Rome, and his Lives at Chseronea. For the composition of 
the former, the knowledge of the Roman language was not 
necessary; the Greek tongue was then eenerally understood 
in Rome, and he had no necessity for making use of any other 
when he delivered his lectures of philosophy to the people. 
Those lectures, it is more than probable, made up that col- 
lection of Morals, which is come down to us. # 

Though he could not avail himself of the Roman historians 
in the great purpose of writing his Lives, for want of a com- 
petent acquaintance with the language in which they wrote, 
yet, by conversing with the principal citizens in the Greek 
tongue, he must have collected many essential circumstances, 
and anecdotes of characters and events, that promoted his de- 
sign, and enriched the plan of his work. The treasures he 
acquired of this kind he secured by means of a common-place 
book, which he constantly carried about with him; and as it 
appears thai he was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, from 
the beginning of Vespasian's reign to the end of Trajan's, he 
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must have had sofficient time and opportunity to procure ma-^ 
terials of every kind; for this was a period of almost forty 
years. 

We shall the more readily enter into the belief that Plutarcli 
collected his materials chiefly ttom conversation, when we 
consider in what manner, and on what subjects, the ancients 
used to converse. The discourse of people of education and 
distinction in those days was somewhat aifferent from that ol X 
ours. It was not on the powers or pedigree of a horse; it was ^ 
not on a match of travelling between geese and turkeys; it was 
not on a race of maggots, started against each other on the table, 
when they first came to day-light from the shell of a filbert| 
it was not by what part you may suspend a spaniel the longest 
without making him whine; it was not on the exquisite finesse,- 
and the highest manoeuvres of play; the old Romans had no 
ambition for attainments of this nature. They had no such 
masters in science as Heber and Hoyle. The taste pf their 
day did not run so high. The powers of poetry and philoso-' 
phy, the economy of human life and manners, the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties, the enlargement of the inind, his-^ 
torical and political discussions on the events of their country: 
these, and such subjects as these, made the principal part of 
their conversation. Of this Plutarch has given us at once 
a proof and a specimen, in what he calls his Symposiacs, or,' 
as our Selden calls it, his Table-Talk. Prom sucn conversa- 
tions as these, then, we can not wonder that he was able to 
collect such treasures as were necessary for the maintenance 
of his biographical undertaking. 

In the sequel of the last quoted passage, we find another 
argument, which confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch's 
knowledge of the Roman history was chiefly of colloquial 
acquisition:—*^ My method of learning the Roman language," 
says he, ** may seem strange, and yet it is veiy true. 1 did 
not so much eain the knowledge of things by the words,^ as 
words by the Knowledge I had of things." This plainly im^ 
plies, that he was previously acquainted with the events d^ 
scribed in the language he was learning. 

It mast be owned &at the Roman history had been already 
written in Greek by Polybius; and that, indeed, somewhat 
invalidates the last-mentioned argument Nevertheless, it has 
still sufficient evidence for its support There are a thousand 
circumstances in Plutarch's Lives which could not be collect* 
ed from Polybius; and it is clear to us, that he did not make 
much use of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himself to the ao^ 
(fuisition of that language till he was far advanced in life; i^tl^ 
sibly it might be ab<tet the latter part of the reign of Trajani 
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whose kind disposition towards his country rendered the 
weight of public and political business epsy to him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the language of 
Rome, it is certain that he made no great progress in It^his. 
appears as well from the little comments he nas occasionally 

fiven us on certain Latin words^ as from some passages in his 
iives, where he has professedly followed the Latin historians^ 
and yet followed them in an uncertain and erroneoiis manner. 

Tnat he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero at Cha&- 
ronea, it is clear from his own account; and it is more than 
probable, too, that the rest of his Lives were written in that 
retirement; for if, while he was at Rome, he could scarcely 
find time to learn the language, it is hardly to be supposed 
that he could do more than lay up materials for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to us an opin- 
ion we have long entertained, that the Book of Apophthegms; 
which is said to nave been written by Plutarch, is really not 
his work. This book is dedicated to Trajan; and the dedica- 
tor assuming the name and character of Plutarch, says, he had^ 
before this, written the Lives of illustrious Men; but Plutarch 
wrote those Lives at Chaeronea, and he did not retire to CboB- 
ronea till after the death of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were necessarjr, to show 
(hat this work was supposititious; for, in this dedicwon to Tra- 
jan, not the least mention is made of Plutarch's having been his 
preceptor, of his being raised by him to the consular dignity, 
or of nis being appointed governor of Illyria. Dacier, observ- 
ing this, has drawn a wrong conclusion from it, and, contrary 
to the assertion of Suidas, will have it, that Plutarch was nei- 
ther preceptor to Trajan, nor honoured with any appointments 
under him. Had it occurred io him that the Book of Apoph* 
thegms could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was merely 
an extract made from his real works by some industrious 

frammai'ian, he would not have been under the necessity of 
awarding so much against the received opinion of his con- 
nexions with Trajan; nor would he have found it necessary 
fo allow so little credit to his letter addressed to that emperor 
which we have upon record. The letter is as follows:-— 

Plutabch to Trajav. 

<' I am sensible that you sought not the empire. Tom* na* 
lural modesty would not suffer vou to apply for a distinction 
to which you were always isntitled by the excellency of your 
viaiuiers. That modesty, however, makes you still more wor- 
fliy- of those honours you had no ambition to solicit Should 
your folure goronunent prove in any degree answerable to 
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your finrmer merit, I shall have reason to congratulate both your 
▼irtue and my own good fortune on this great event But, if > 
otherwise, you have exposed yourself to danger, and me to 
obloquy; for Rome will never endure an emperor unworthy 
of her; and the faults of the scholar will be imputed to the 
master. Seneca is reproached, and his fame still suffers for the 
vices of Nero; the reputation of Quintilian is hurt by the ill 
conduct of hts scholars; and even Socrates is accused of negli- 
gence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, 1 
nave better hopes, and flatter myself that your administration 
will do honour to your virtues. Only continue to be what 
you are. Let your government commence in your breast, 
and lay the foundation of it in the command of your passions. 
K you make virtue the rule of your conduct and the end of 

Four actions, every thing will proceed in harmony and order, 
have explained to you the spirit of those laws and constitu- 
tions that were established by your predecessors, and you 
have nothing to do but to carry tnem into execution. If this 
should be the case, I shall have the glory of having formed an 
emperor to virtue; but, if otherwise; let this letter remain a 
testimony with succeeding ages, that you did not niin the Ro< 
man empire under pretence of the counsels or the authority 
of Plutarch. *' 

* • * 

Why Dacier should think that this letter is neither worthy 
of the pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, it is not 
easv to Qonceive; for it has all the spirit, the manly freedom, 
and the sentimental turn of that philosopher. 

We shall find it no very difficult matter to account for his 
connection with Trajan, if we attend to the manner in which 
he lived, and to the reception he met with in Rome. During 
his residence in that city, his house was the resort of the prin- 
cipal citizens. All that were distinguished by their rank, 
taste, learning, or politeness, sought his conversation and at* 
tended his lectures. The study of the Greek language, and 
philosophy, was at that time the greatest pursuits of tiie Roman 
nobility, and even the emperors nonoured the most celebrated 
professors with their presence and support Plutarch, in his 
treatise on Curiosity, has introduced a circumstance, which 
places the attention that was paid to his lectures in a very 
strong light:— ** It once happened,'' says he, "that when! 
was speaEin^ in public at Rome, Arulenus Rusti(His, the same 
whom Domitian, through envy of his growing reputation, af- 
terwards put to death, was one of my liearers. When I was 
in the middle of mv discourse, a soldier came in, and brought 
him a letter from the emperor. Upon this there was a gen- 
eral silence ihroi^jh the audience^ and I stepped to give nim 
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time to peruse this letter; but he would not suffer it; nor did 
he open the letter till I had finished my lecture, and the au- 
dience was dispersed," 

To understand the importance of this compliment, it will 
be necessary to consider the quality and character of the per- 
son who paid it. Arulenus was one of the greatest men in 
Rome, distinguished as well by the lustre of his family, as by 
an honourable ambition and thirst of glory. He was* tribune 
of the people when Nero caused Psstus and Soranus to be 
capitally condemned by a decree of the senate. When So- 
ranius was deliberating with his friends whether he should at- 
tempt or give up his defence, Arulenus had the spirit to pro* 
pose an opposition to the decree of the senate, in nis capacity 
of tribune; and he would have carried it into execution, had 
he not been overruled by Paetus, who remonstrated, that by 
such a measure he would destroy himself, without the satis- 
faction of serving his friend. He was afterwards praetor un- 
der Vitellius, whose interests he followed with the greatest 
fidelity* But his spirit and magnanimity do him the greatest 
honour,^ in that eulogy which he wrote on Psetus and Helvi- 
ditis Priscus. His wnole conduct was regulated bv the pre- 
cepts of philosophy; and the respect he showed to Plutarch on 
this occasion was a proof of his attachment to it. Such' was 
the man who postponed the letter of a prince to the lecture of 
a philosopher. 

JBut Plutarch was not only treated with general marks of 
distinct;ion by the superior people in Rome; he had jMirticular 
and very respectable friendships. Sossius.Senecio, who was 
four times consul, once under iNerva, and thrice under Trajan, 
was his most intimate friend. To him he addresses his Lives, 
except that of Aratus, which is inscribed to Polycrates of 
Sicyon, the grandson of Aratus. With Senecio he not only 
lived in the strictest friendship whilst he was in Rome, biit 
corresponded with him after he retired to Greece. And is it 
not easy to believe, that through the interest of this zealous 
and powerful friend, Plutarch might not only be appointed 
tutor to Trajan, but be advanced likewise to the consular dig- 
nity? When we consider Plutarch's eminence in Rome as a 
teacher of philosophy, nothing can be more probable than the 
former; when we remember the consular interest of Senecio 
under Trajan^ and his distinguished regard for Plutarch, n<h 
thing can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous priDce as 
Trajan, is so important-a point in the Life of Plutaircn, that it 
must not hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted it The 
letter above quoted, if it be, as we have no doubt of its being, 
the genuine composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it Pe*> 
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fnrch has maintained it Dacier only has doubted^ cfr rather 
denied it. But upon what evidence has he^ grounded his 
opinion? Plutarch, he says, was but three or four years older 
than Trajan, and therefore was unfit to be his preceptor in 
philosophy. Now, let us inquire into the force of tins argu* 
ment. Trajan spent the earjy part of his life in arms; Plu- 
tarch in the study of the sciences. When that prince applied 
himself to literary pursuits, he was somewhat advanced in life; 
Plutarch must have been nlore so. And why a man of sci- 
ence should be an unfit preceptor in philosophy to a military 
man, though no more tnao four years older, the reason, we 
apprehend, will be somewhat dimcult to discover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio principii^ when he 
says that Plutarch was only four years older than Trajan; for 
we have seen that it is impossible to ascertain the time, of Plu- 
tarch's birth; and the date which Dacier assims it is purely 
conjectural. We will, therefore, conclude with those learn- 
ed men who have formerly allowed Plutarch the honour of 
being preceptor to Trajan, th^it he certainly wasf so. There 
is little doubt that thev grounded their assertions upon proper 
authority; and, indeea, uie internal evidence arising from the 
nature and effects of that education, which did equal honour 
to the scholar and to the master, comes in aid of the argu- 
ment 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to ascertain the 
time when Plutarch's reputation was established in Rome. 
Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Ne^ro, in the consulfite of Capito and Rufus: — ^' Liician,'' 
says he, ^^ was at this time in^reat reputation amongst the 
Romans; and Musonius and Piutarch were well known." 
Eusebius brings it one vear lower, and tells us, that, in. the 
fourteenth year of Nero's reign, Musonius and Plutarch were 
in great reputation. Both these writers are palpably mista- 
ken. We have seen, that, in the twelfth year of^ Nero, Plu- 
tarch was vet at school under Ammonius;' and it is not very 
probable that a school-boy should be celebrated as siphiloso- 
pher in Rome, within a year or two after. Indeed Eusebius 
contradicts himself; for, on another occasion, he places him 
in the reign of Adrian, the third year of the Olympiad two 
hundred and twenty-four, of the Christian era one hundred 
and twenty: — **In this year," says he, "the philosophers, 
Plutarch of Chaeronea, Sextus, <and Agathobulus, flourished. '^ 
Thus he carries him as much too low, as he had before placed 
him too high. It is certain, that he nrst grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vespasian, and that his philosophical fame 
was established in the time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of those times 

Vol. I. E 
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were either little acquai^^ted with each other's works^ or that 
there were some literary jealousies and animosities between 
them. When Plutarch nourished, there were several con- 
temporary writers of distinguished abilities; Perseus, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger Pliny, SolinuS| 
Martial, Quintilian, and many more. Yet none of those have 
made the least mention of him. Was this envy, or was it Ro- 
man pride? Possibly, they could not bear that a Greek sophist, 
a native of such a contemptible town as Chaeronea, should en- 
joy the palm of literary praise in Rome. It must be observed, 
at the same time, that the principal Roman writers had con- 
ceived a jealousy of the Greek philosophers, which was very 
prevailingin that age. Of this we fina a strong testimony in 
the elder rliny, where, speaking of Cato the Censor's disap- 
proving and dismissing the Grecian orators, and of the younger 
tJato's oringing in triumph a sophist from Greece, he ex- 
claims, in terms that signify contempt. Quanta morum aommu- 
tatio/ 

However, to be undistinguished by the encomiums of con- 
temporary writers, was by no means a thing peculiar to Plu- 
tarcn. It has been, and still is the fate of superior genius, to 
be beheld either with silent or abusive envy. It makes its 
way like the sun, which we look upon with pain, unless some- 
thing passes over him that obscures his glory. We then view 
with eagerness the shadow, the cloud, or the spot, and are 
pleased with what eclipses the brightness we otherwise can 
not bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found — " Envy 
never conquered but by death,'' nis manes have been appeas- 
ed by the amplest atonements. Amount the many that nave 
done honour to his memory, the following eulogiums deserve 
to be recorded. 

Aulus Gellius compliments him with the highest distinction 
in science. * 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man of the most con- 
summate learning and wisdom, t 

Eusebius places him at the head of the Greek philosophers. % 

Sardianus, in his preface to the Lives of the Philosophers, 
calls him the most divine Plutarch, the beauty and harmony 
of philosophy. 

retrach, in his moral writings, frequently distinguishes him 
by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewise by Origen^ Hime- 
rius the sophist, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius, Xi- 

* A Gellius, lib. iv. ( ap. T. t Euteb. Fnep. fib. uL inil 

t GelL lib. L c»p. %. 
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philinus^ Joannes Sarisberiensis, Victorius, Lipsius, and Aga- 
thiasy in the epigram which is thus translated by Dryden: — 

Chzronean Plutarch, to thy deathless prsuse 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise; 
Because both Greece and she thy fkme liave shared. 
Their heroes written and their lives compar'd. 
But thou thyself could'st never write thy own; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are much better pleas- 
ed with the Greek verses of the honest metropolitan under 
Constantine Monomachus. They deserve to be translated: — 

Lord of that light, that livinff power, to save, 
Which her lost sons no Heatnen Scisircs gave: 
If aught of these thy mercy means to spare. 
Yield Plato, Lord, — ^yield Plutarch to my prayer. 
Led by no g^race, no new conversion wrought. 
They felt thy own divinity of thought. 
That grace exerted, spare the partial rod; 
The last, best witness, that thou art their God! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of considerable learnings 
and a great reviver of letters^ had a particular attachment to 
our biographer. When he was asklsd, in case of a general de- 
struction of books, what author he would wish to save from 
the ruin, he answered, — ^Plutarch. He considered his histo- 
rical and philosophical writings as the most beneficial to socie- 
ty, and ot course the best substitute for all other books. 

Were it necessary to produce further suffrages for the merit 
of Plutarch, it would oe sufficient to say, that he has been 
praised by Montaigne, St. Evremond, and MontesquieUj^ the 
test critics and the ablest writers of their time. 

After receiving the most distinguished honours that a phi- 
losopher could enjoy; after the god-like office of teaching wis- 
dom and goodness to the metropolis of the world; after having 
formed an emperor to virtue; and after beholding^ the effects 
of his precepts in tho happiness of human kind, Plutarch re- 
tired to his native tountrv. The death of this illustrious prince 
and pupil, to a man of his sensibility, must have rendered 
Rome even painful; for ^whatever influence philosophy may 
have on the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has very 
little power over the interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plutarch retired 
to Chaeronea. But though he withdrew from the busier scenes 
of the world,he fled not to an unprofitable or inactive solitude. 
In that retirement he formed the great work for which he had 
so long been preparing materials, — ^his Lives of illustrious 
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•Men; a work which, a!s Scaliger says, non solum fuii in mani' 
bm hominumy at efiam humani generis memoriam occtipavit. 

To recommend by enfeomiums what has been received with 
universal approbation, would be superfluous. But to observe 
where the oiographer has excelled, and in what he has failed; 
to make a due estimate as well of the defects as of the merits 
of his work, may have its use. 

Lipsius has observed, that he does not write history, but 
scraps of history, non historiamj sed particulas historim. This 
is said of his Lives; and in one sense it is true. No single 
life that he has written will afford a sufficient history of its 

E roper period; neither was it possible that it should do so. As 
is plan comprised a number of contemporary Lives, most of 
which were in public characters, the business of their period 
was to be divided amongst them. The general history of the 
time was to be thrown into separate portions; and those por- 
tions were to be allotted to such characters as had the princi- 
pal interest in the several events. 

This was in some measure done by Plutarch; but it was not 
done with great art or accuracy. At the same time, as we have 
already observed, it is not to be wondered, if there were some 
repetitions, when the part which the several characters bore 
in the principal events, wjls necessary to be pointed out 

Yet these scraps of history, thus dividea and dispersed, 
when seen in a collective form, make no very imperfect nar- 
rative of the times within their view. The biographer's at- 
tention to the minuter circumstances of character, his disqui- 
sitions of principles and manners, and his political and philo- 
sophical discussions, lead us in an easy and intelligent man 
ner to the events he describes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are sometimes dis- 
orderly, and too often encumbered with impertinent digres- 
sio;is. By pursuing with too much indulgence the train of 
ideas, he has frequently destroyed the order of facts, brought 
together eventi^ that lay at a distance from each other, Ctillcd 
forward those circumstances to which he should have made 
a regular progress, and made no other apology for these idle 
excursions, but by telling us that he is out of the order of 
time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in use. Had he 
known the convenience of marginal writinjr, he would certain- 
ly have throvyn the greatest part of his digressions into that 
form. They are undoubtedly tedious and djsgustful; and ail 
uTj can do to reconcile ourselves to them, is to remember, 
that, in the first place, marginal writing was a thing unknown; 
and that the benevolent desire of conveying instruction, was 
the greatesrt; motive with the biographer for introducing them. 
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This appears at least from the nature of them; for they iare 
chiefly disciuisitions in natural history and philosophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly excel- 
lent Nothine can be more clear than his moral distinctions; 
nothing finer man his delineations of the mind^ 

The spirit of philosophical observation and inquiry, whioll, 
when properly directea, is the great ornament and excellence 
of historical composition^ Plutarch possessed in an eminent 
degree. His biographical writings teach philosophy at once 
by precept and by example. His morals and his cnaracteni 
mutually explain and give force to each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of a biographer were peculiarly 
just and delicate. This will appear from his strictures 00 
those historians who wrote of Philistus: — " It is plain," says 
he, **that Timaeus takes every occasion, from Philistua^ 
known adherence to arbitrary power, to load him with the 
heaviest reproaches. Those wnom he injured, are in sdme 
degree excusable, if, in their resentment, they treated him 
with indignities after death. But wherefore should his bio- 

fraphers, whom he never injured, and who have had the 
enefit of his works; wherefore should they exhibit him with 
all the exaggerations of scurrility, in those scenes of distress 
to which fortune sometimes reduces the best of men? On the 
other hand, Ephorus is no less extravagant in his encomiums 
on Philistus. He knows well how to throw into shades the 
foibles of the human character, and to give an air of plausi- 
bility to the most indefensible conduct; out with all his ele- 
pnce, with all his art, he can not rescue Philistus from the 
imputation of being the most strenuous supporter of arbitrary 
power, of being the fondest follower and aamirer of the luxu- 
ry, the "magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. Upon the whole, 
he who neither defends the principles of Philistus; nor insults 
over his misfortunes, will best discharge the duty of the hi»> 
torian.'* 

There is such a thing as constitutional religion. There is a 
certain temper and frame of mind naturally productive of de- 
votion. There are men who are born with tiie original prin- 
ciples of piety; and in this class we need not he9itate to place 
Plutarch. 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too indulgent to 
superstition, and too attentive to the less rational circumstan- 
ces of the heathen theplogy, it is not to be wondered. But^ 
upon the whole, he had consistent and honourable notions 01 
the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, w6 have 
already seen in his observations on the word c», engraved on 
Apollo's temple. The same opinion too is found in his trea* 

VOL. I. 4 
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tise on the Cessation of Oracles; where, in the character of a 




guide them? for the Platonists allow that tliere is hut one* 
Why should not many Jupiters, or gods, be necessary for the 
government of many worlds?" To this Plutarch answers, — 
" Where is the necessity of supposing many Jupiters for this 
plurality of worlds? Is not one JExcellent Being, endued with 
reason and intelligence, such as he is whom we acknowledge 
to be the Father and Lord of all things, suflScient to direct and 
rule these worlds? If there were more supreme agents, their 
decrees would be vain, and contradictory to each other." 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the individuality of the 
Supreme Being, he believed, nevertheless, in the existence of 
intermediate beings of an inferior order, between the divine 
and the human nature. These beings he calls genii, or dae- 
mons. ^ It is impossible, he thinks, from the general order 
and principles of creation, that there should be no mean be- 
twixt the two extremes of a mortal and immortal being; that 
there can not be in nature so great a vacuum, without some 
intermediate species of life, which might in some measure 
partake of both. And as we find the connection between soul 
and body to be made by means of the animal spirits, so these 
daemons are intelligences between divinity and humanity. 
Their nature, however, is believed to be progressive. At first 
they are supposed to hdve been virtuous men, whose souls 
being refinea from the gross parts of their former existence, 
are admitted into the higher order of genii, and are from 
•thence either raised to a more exalted mode of ethereal being, 
or degraded to mortal forms, according to th6ir merit, or their 
degeneracy. One order of these genii, he supposes, presided 
over oracles; others administered, under the Supreme Being, 
the afiairs and the fortunes of men, supporting the virtuous, 
punishing the bad, and sometimes even communicating with 
the best and purest natures. Thus the genius of Socrates still 
warned him of approaching dan^r, and taught him to avoid it 

It is this order of beings whicn the late Mr. Thomson, who 
in enthusiasm was a Platonist, and in benevolence a Pythago- 
rean, has so beautifully described in his Seasons; and, as if uie 
. good bard had believed the doctrine, he pathetically invokes 
a favourite spirit which had lately forsaken its former man- 
sion: — 

And ittt thou» Stanley, of that sacred btnd? ' 
. Alatl far uf too soon!—-— / 
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Such were Plutarch's religious principles; and as a proof 
that he thought them of consequence, he entered, after his re- 
tirement, into a sacred character, and was consecrated priest 
of Apollo. 

This was not his sole appointment, when he returned to 
Chaeronea. He united the sacerdotal with the magistratial 
character, and devoted himself at once to the service of the 
gods, and to the duties of society. He did not think that 
philosophy, or the pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any man 
from personal service in the community to which ne belong* 
ed; and thoueh his literary labours were of the greatest im- 
portance to the world, he sought no excuse in those from dis- 
charging offices of public trust in his little city of ChsBronea. 

It appears that he passed through several of these offices, 
and that he was at last appointed archon, or chief magistrate 
of the city. Whether he retained his superintendency of 
Illyria after the death of Trajan, we do not certainly know; 
but, in this humble sphere, it will be worth our while to in- 
quire in what manner a philosopher would administer justice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he looked 
upon them in the same light as the great Epaminondas had 
done, who, when he was appointed to a commission beneath 
his rank, observed,—" That no office could give dignity to 
him that held it; but that he who held it might give dignity 
to any office." It is not unentertaining to hear our philoso- 
pher apologize for his employment, when he discharges the 
office of commissioner of sewers and public buildings. — "I 
make no doubt," says he, " that the citizens of Chaeronea of- 
ten smile, when they see me employed in such offices as these. 
On such occasions, I generally call to mind what is said of 
Antisthenes. When he was bringing home, in his own hands, 
a dirty fish from the market, some, who observed it, expressed 
their surprise. It is for myself, said Antisthenes, that I carry 
this fish. On the contrary, for my own part, when I am ral- 
lied for measuring tiles, or for calculating a quantity of stones 
or mortar, I answer, that it is not for myself 1 do these things, 
but for my country. For, in all things of this nature, the 
public utility takes ofi"the disgrace; and the meaner the office 
you sustain may be, the greater is the compliment that you 
pay to the public." 

Flutai*ch, in the capacity of a public magistrate, was inde- 
fatigable in recommending unanimity to the citizens. To 
carry this point more efiectually, he lays it down as a first 
principle, that a magistrate should be affable and easy of ac- 
cess; that his house shQuld always be open as a place of refuge 
for those who sought for justice; and that he should not satisfy 
himself merely with allotting certain hours of the day to sit 
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for the despatch of business, but that he should employ a part 
of his time in private nesociations, in making up domestic 
quarrels, and reconciling divided friends. This employment 
he regarded as one of the principal parts of his office; and, in- 
deed, he misht properly consider it in a political light; for it 
too frequently happens, that the most dangerous public fac- 
tions are at first kindled by private misunderstandings. ThuS; 
in one part of his works, he falls into the same sentiment:— 
** As public conflagrations," says he, " do not always begin 
in public edifices, out are caused more frequently by some 
lamp -neglected in a private house; so, in the administration 
of states, it does not always happen that the flame of sedition 
arises from political differences, but from private dissensions, 
which, runnins through a long chain of connections, at length 
affect the whole body of the people. For this reason, it is 
one of the principal duties of a mmistcr of state or magistrate, 
to heal these private animosities, and to prevent them from 
growing into public divisions.^' After these observations, he 
mentions several states and cities which had owed their ruin 
to the same little causes; and then adds, that we ought not by 
any means to be inattentive to the misunderstandings of pri- 
vate men, but apply to them the most timely remedies; for, 
oy proper care, as Cfato observes, wliat is great becomes little, 
and!^ what is little is reduced to nothing. Of the truth of these 
observations, the annals of our own country, we wish we had 
no reason to say our own times, have presented us with many 
melancholy instances. 

As Plutarch observed that it was a fashionable fault amongst 
men of fortune to refuse a proper respect to magistrates of in- 
ferior rank, he endeavoured to remove this impolitic evil as 
well by precept as by example: — "^To learn obeaience and de- 
ference to the magistrate,'^ says he, '^is one of the first and 
best principles of discipline; nor ought theso by any means to 
be dispensed with, though that magistrate should Be inferior 
to us m figure or in fortune. For how absurd is it, if, in the- 
atrical exhibitions, the meanest actor, that wears a momentary 
diadem, shall receive his due respect from superior players; 
and yet, in civil life, men of greater power or wealth shall 
withhold the deference that is due to tne magistrate ! In this ' 
case, however, they should remember, that while they con- 
sult their own importance, they detract from the honour of 
the state. Private dignity ought always to give place to pub- 
lic authority; as, in Sparta, it was usual for the kings to rise 
in compliment to the ephori. " • 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it is clear 
that he was, even whilst at Rome, a republican in heart and 
a friend to liberty. But this does him no peculiar honour 
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Such privileges are the birth-risht of mankind; and they are 
never parted with but through fear or favour. At Rome, he 
acted like a philosopher of the world : Q^ando not aiamo in Roma^ 
notfadamo come eghnofanno in Roma, He found a constitution 
which he had not power to alter; yet, though he could not 
make mankind free, he made them comparatively happy, by 
teachine clemency to their temporary ruler. 

At Chaeronea we find him more openly avowing the prin- 
ciples of liberty. ^During his residence at Rome, he had re- 
marked an essential error in the police. In all complaints and 
processes, however trifling, the people had recourse to the 
nrst officers of state. By mis means they supposed that their 
interest would be promoted; but it had a certain tendency to 
enslave them still more, and to render them the tools and de- 
pendents of court power. Of these measures the archon of 
Chaeronea thus expresses his disapprobation: — ^^ At the same 
time," says he, *' that we endeavour to render a city obedi- 
ent to its magistrates, we must beware of reducing it to a ser- 
vile or too humiliating a condition. Those who carry every 
trifle to tlie cognizance of the supreme magistrate, are con- 
tributing all they can to the servitude of their countrv-'^ And 
it is undoubtedly true, that the habitual and universal exertion 
of authority has a natural tendency to arbitrary dominion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the fight of a philo- 
sopher, a biographer, and a magistrate; we have entered into 
his moral, rengious, and politicsui character, as well as the in- 
formations we could obtain would enable us. It only remains 
that we view him in the domestic sphere of life — ^that little 
but trying sphere, where we act wholly from ourselves, and 
assume no character but that which nature and education has 
given us. 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plutarch's history, has 
made a whimsical observation: — ^^ There are two cardinal 
points," says he, ^^ in a man's life, which determine his hap- 
piness or his misery. These are, his birth, and his marriage, 
it is in vain for a man to be bom fortunate, if he be unfortu- 
nate in his marriage. " How Dacier could reconcile the as- 
trologers to this new doctrine, it is not easy to say; for, upon , 
this principle a man must at least have two good stao's, one for * 
his birth-day, the other for his wedding-day; as it seems that 
the influence of the natal star could not extend beyond the 
bridal morn, but that a man then falls under a difierent do-* 
minion. 
#At what time Plutarch entered into this state, we are not 

Suite certain; but as it is not probable that a man of his wis* 
om would marry at an advanced time of life, and as his wife 
was a native of Cha&ronea, we may conclude that he ]]a»n:ie4 
Vol. X- ^P 4* 
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.before he went to Rome. However that might be, it appears 
that he was fortunate in his choice; for his wife was not only 
well born, and well bred, but a woman of distinguished sense 
and virtue. Her name was Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at least five children by her, 
four sons and a daughter, whom out of regard for her mother, 
he called Timoxena. He has given us a proof that he had sdl 
the tenderness of an affectionate father for these children, by 
recording a little instance of his daughter's natural benevo- 
lence: — "When she was very young,'' says he, " she would 
frequently beg of her nurse to give the breast not only to the 
other children, but to her babies and dolls, which she consi- 
dered as her dependents, and under her protection.'' Who 
does not see, in this simple circumstance, at once the fondness 
of the parent, and the benevolent disposition of the man? 

But thephilosopher soon lost his little blossotn of humani- 
ty. His Timoxena died in her infancy; and, if we may judge 
from the consolatory letter he wrote to her mother on the oc- 
casion, he T)ore the loss as became a philosopher: — " Consi- 
der," 5aid he, "that death has deprived your Timoxena only 
of small enjoyments. The thinp she knew were of little con- 
sequence, and she could be delighted only with trifles." In 
this letter we find a portrait of his \%ife, which does her 
the greatest honour. From the testimony given by her hus- 
band, it appears that she wasvfar above the general weakness 
and affectation of her sex. She had no passion for the expen- 
$iveness of dress, or the parade of public appearances. She 
thought every kind of extravagance Dlameable; and her ambi- 
tion went not beyond the decencies and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had, oefore this, buried two of his sons, his eldest 
son, and a younger named Charon; and it appears, from the 
above-mentioned letter, that the conduct of Timoxena, on 
these eventis, was worthy the wife of a philosopher. She did 
not disfigure herself by change of apparel, or give way to the 
extravagance of grief, as women in general do on such occa- 
sions, but supported the dispensations of Providence with a 
solemn and rational submission, even when they seemed to be 
most severe. She had taken unwearied pains, and undergone 
the greatest sufferings to nurse her son Charon at her own 
breast, at a time when an abscess, formed near the part, had 
obliged her to undergo an incision; yet, when the child, rear- 
ed with so much tender pain and difficulty, died, those who 
went to visit her on the melancholy occasion, found her house 
in no more disorder than if nothing distressful liad happened. 
She received her friends as Admetus entertained Hercules; 
who, the same day that he buried Alceste^ betrayed not the 
least confusion before his heroic guest 
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With a woman of so much disnit]^ of mind and excellence 
of disposition, a man of Plutarclrs wisdom and humanity must 
have been infinitely happy; and, indeed, it appears from Ihose 
precepts of conjugal happine9s and affection which he has left 
us, that he has drawn his observations from experience, and 
that the rules he recommended had been previously exempli- 
fied in his own family. 

It is said that Plutarch had some misunderstanding with his 
wife's relations; upon which Timoxena, fearine that it might 
affect their union, had duty and religion enou^ to go as far 
as Mount Helicon, and sacrifice to Love, Who had a celebra- 
ted temple there. 

He left two sons, Plutarch and Lamprias. The latter ap- 
pears to have been a philosopher, and it is to him we are in- 
debted for a catalogue of his father's writings, which, how- 
ever, one can not look upon, as Mr. Dryden says, without the 
same emotions that a merchant must feel in perusing a bill of 
freight, after he has lost his vessel. The writings, no longer 
extant, are these: — 

Hercules, 
Hesiod, 
Pindar, 

Crates and Diaphantus, with a Parallel, 
Leonidas, 
Aris^omenes, 

Scipio Africanusy junior, and Metdlus, 
Augustus, 
Tiberius, 
Claudius, 
Nero, 
Calieula, 
Vitellius, 

Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio, with a 
T^allel. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Hesiod. 

Five Books to Empedocles, on the Quintessence. 

Five Books of Essays. 

Three Books of Fables. 

Three Books of Rhetoric. 

Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philosophers. 

Three Books on Sense. 

Three Books on the ^eat Actions of Cities. 

Two Books on Politics. 
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An Essay on Opportunity, to Theophrastus. 

Pour Books on tne Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two' Books of Proverbs. 

Eight Books on the Topics of Aristotle. 

Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissertation on the Difference between the Pjorhonians and 

the Academicians. 
A Treatise to prove that there was but one Academy of Plato. 



Aulus Gellius has taken a long story from ' 
Plutarch's method of correcting a slave, in whi( 



Taurus, about 
which there is no- 
thing more than this, that he punished him like a philosopher, 
and gave him his discipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a consid- 
erable reputation in the world of letters, and taught the Greek 
lan^age and learning to Marcus Antonius. The chkracter 
which that philosopher has giVen him, in his First Book of 
Reflections, may, with great propriety, be ap{)lied to his 
uncle: — " Sextus, by his example, taught me mildness and 
humanity; to govern my house uke a good father of a family; 
to fall into an easy and unaffected gravity ofi manners; to live 
agreeably to nature; to find out the art of discovering and pre- 
venting the wants of m3r friends; to connive at tiie noisy fol- 
lies of the ijgnorant and impertinent; and to comply witn the 
understandings and the humours of men." 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life; and it is clear 
that Plutarch enjoyed tnis; but of the time, or the circum- 
stances of his death, we have no satisfactory account 
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As geographers thrust into the extremities of their maps 
those countries that are unknown to them, remarking at the 
same time, that all beyond is hills of sand, and haunts of wild 
beasts, frozen seas, marshes and mountains that are inaccessi- 
ble to human courage or industry; so, in comparing the lives 
of illustrious men, when I have past through tnose periods of 
time which may be described witii probability, and where his- 
tory may find firm footing in facts, I may say, my Senecio,* 
of tiie remoter ages, that all beyond is full of prodigy and fic- 
tion, the regions of poets and fabulists, wrapt in ciouds, and 
unworthy of belief.! Yet since I had given an account of 
Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might, without impropriety, 
ascend to Romulus, as I had approached his times. But con- 
sidering 

Who, for the palm» in contest hieh shall join? 
Or who in equal ranks shall stand? 

(as ^schylus expresses it,) it appeared to me, that he who 
peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, might be best 
contrasted and compared with the father of the magnificent 
and invincible Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her 
extravagance, and make her yield to, and accept the fqrm of 
History; but where she obstinately despises probability, and 
refuses to mix with what is credible, we must implore the 

* SoBsius Senecio, a man of consular dinii^, who flourished under Nerva 
and Trajan, and tp whom Pliny addreaed some of his Epistles: not the Se- 
necioput to death by Domitian. 

f The wild fictions of the fabulous agpesmay partly be accounted for from 
the genius of tlie writers, who, as Plutarch observes, were chiefly poets; 
and partly iW>m an affectation of sometlung^ extraordinary or preternatural 
in antiquity, which has generally prevailed, both in na;don8 and families. 
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candour of our readers, and their kind allowance for the tales 
of antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus in many par- 
ticulars. Both were of uncertain parentage, born out of wed- 
lock; and both had the repute of being sprung from the gods 
Both stood in the first rank of warriors; for both had great 
powers of mind, with great strength of body. One was the 
founder of 'Rome, and one peopled Athens, the most illustri- 
ous cities in the world. Both carried oflF women by violence; 
both were involved in domestic miseries, and exposed to 
family resentment;* and both, towards the end of their lives, 
are said to have offended their respective citizens, if we may 
believe what seems to be deliverea with the least mixture of 
poetical fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father's side, stretches to 
Erecliieus and the first inhabitants of his country ;t by his 
mother's side to Pelops,t who wa^ the most powerful of all 
the Peloponnesian kings, not onl^r on account of his great 
opulence, but the number of his children; for be married his 
daughters to persons of the first dignity, and found means to 
place his sons at the head of the chief states. One of them, 
named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, founded the small 
city of Troezene, and was esteemed the most learned, and the 
wisest man of his age. The essence of the wisdom of those 
days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod§ is cele- 
brated for in his Book of Works. One of these is ascribed 
to Pittheus: — 

Blilgt not the hope Which ^endship has conceived, 
^ But fill its measure high. 

t Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erectheus, or Ericthonius, said 
e the son of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae, granddaughter of Cranaus, 
the second king of Athens; so that Plutarch veiy jwrtly says, that Theseus 
was descended from the Autocthones, or first inhabitants of Attica, who 
were so called, because they pretended to be bom in ihat viy country. It 
is generally allowed, however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, 
an Egjrptian, who brourfit hither a colonv of Saites, about the year of me 
world 2448, before Chnst 1556. The inhabijants of Attica, were, indeed, 
a more ancient people than those of many oUier districts of Greece, which 
being of a more fertde soil, often changed their masters, while few were am- 
bitious of settling in a barren country. 

i Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extraction. He car- 
ried with him immense riches into Peloponnesus, which he had dug out of 
the mines of Mount Stilus. By means of this wealth, he got the govern- 
ment of the most consiaerable towns for his sons, and maSried his daughters 
to princes. 

§ Hesiod flourished about five hundred yean afler Pittheus. Solomon 
wrote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred yean after PitUieus. 
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This is confirmed by Aristotle. And Euripides, in saying 
that Hippolytus was taught by " the sage ana venerable Pit- 
theus," gives him a very honourable testimony. 

£geus, wantingto have children, is said to have received, 
from the oracle at Delphi, that celebrated answer, which com- 
manded him not to approach any woman before he returned 
to Athens. But as uie oracle seemed not to give him clear 
instruction, he came to TrcBzene, and communicated it to Pit- 
theus in the following terms: — 

" The mystic vessel shall untouch'd remauiy" 
TOl in thy native realm. 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this oracle; however, 
cither by persuasion or deceit, he drew JBgeus into convert 
sation with his daughter ^thra. ^geus afterwards coming 
to know that she whom he had lain with was Pittheus's daugh- 
ter, and suspecting her to be with child, hid a sword and a 
pair of sandals under a large stone, which had a cavity for the 
purpose. Before his departure, he told the secret to the prin- 
cess only, anfleft orders, that if she brought forth a son, who, 
when he came to a man's estate, should be able to !remove the 
stone, and take away the things left under it, she should send 
him wiih those tokens to him, with all imaginable privacy; for 
he was very much afraid that some plot would be formed 
against him by the Pallantidae, who despised him for his want 
of children. These were fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas.* 

jSlthra was delivered of a son; and some say he was imme- 
diately named Theseus,t because of the laying up •f- the to- 
kens; others, that he received his name afterwards at Athens, 
when JEgeus acknowledged him for his son. He was brought 
up by Pittheus, and had a tutor named Connidas, to whom the 
Athenians, even in our times, sacrifice a ram, on the day pre- 
ceding the Thesfean feasts, giving this honour to his memory 
upon a much juster account than that which they pay to Sila- 
nion and Parrhasius, who only made statues and pictures of 
Theseus. 

* Pallas was brother to JE^us; and as iEg^us was supposed to have no 
children, the Pallantidae considered the kingdom of Athens as their undoubt- 
ed inheritance. It was natural, therefore, for iBgeus to conclude, that if they 
came to know he had a son, ^ey would attempt to assassinate either him or 
his son. 

j- The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names both to persons and 
things from aome event or circumstance attending that which they were to 
name. The Greek word Thms signifies laying up, and thesthai uiofh ^ 
aeknowUe^e, or rather to adopt a son* JEgeus did both; the ceremony of 
adoption being necessary to enable Theseus, who was not a legitimate 8on» 
to inherit the crown. 
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As it was then the custom for such as had arrived at man's 
estate, toffo to Delphi to offer the first-fruits of their hair to 
Apollo, Tneseus went thither, and the place where this cere- 
mony is performed, from him, is said to be vet called Thes6a. 
He shaved, however, onljr the fore-part ot his head, as Ho- 
mer tells us t)ie Abantes did;* and this kind of tonsure, on his 
account, was called Thes6¥s. The Abantes first cut their hair 
in this manner, not in imitation of the Arabians, as some ima- 
gine, nor yet of the Mysians, but because they were a war- 
like people, who loved close fighting, and were more expert 
in it than any other nation. Thus Archilochustr— 

These twang not bows, nor slin^ the hissing stone. 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan: 
•Far nobler skill Euboea's sons display. 
And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to their (ene- 
mies by their hair, they took care to cut it off. And we are 
informed, that Alexander of Macedon, having made the same 
observation, ordered his. Macedonian troops to cut off their 
beards, these beinga ready handle in battle. 

For some time ^Ethra aeclared not the real father of The- 
seus; but the report propagated by Pittheus was that he was 
the son of Neptune; for the Troezenians principally worship 
that cod: he is the patron of their city; to nim they offer their 
first-iruits; and their money bears the impression of a trident 
Theseus, in his youth discovering not only great strength of 
body, but firmness and solidity of mind, together with a large 
share of understanding and. prudence, -ZEthra led him to the 
stone, and havings told him the truth concerning his origin, 
ordered him to take up his father's tokens, and sail to Athens. 
He easily removed the stone, but refused to go by sea, though 
he might have done it with great safety, and though he was 
pressed to it by the entreaties of his grandfather and mother; 
while it was hazardous, at that time, to go by land to Athens, 
because no part was free from the danger of rufiians and rob- 
bers. Those times, indeed, produced men of strong and in- 
defatigable powers of body, of extraordinary swiftness and 
agility; but they applied those powers to nothing just or use*- 
fuL On the contrary, their genius, their disposition, their 

* The Abantes were the inhabitants of Euboea, but originally of Abae, a 
town in Thrace. 

f Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived about the time of Ronnthts. 
Homer had given the same account of the Abantes above three hundred 
years before; for, in the second book of the Iliad; he tells us, the Abantes 
pierced the breast-plates of their enemies with extended spears or pikes; tliat 
IS to say, they fought hand to hand. 
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plea&ures, tended onl}^ to insolence, to violence, and to rapine. 
As for modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
upon them as qualities in which those who had it in their 
power to add to their possessions, had no manner of concern; 
virtues praised only by such as were afraid of being injured, 
and who abstained from injuring others out of the same prin- 
ciple of fear. Some of these ruffians were cut oflf by Hercules 
in his peregrinations, while others escaped to their lurking 
holes, and were spared by the hero in contempt of their cow- 
ardice. But when Hercules had unfortunately killed Iphitus, 
he retired to Lydia, where, for a long time^ he was a slave to 
Omphale,* a punishment which he imposed upon himself for 
the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and se- 
curity; but in Greece the same kind of enormities brok6 out 
anew, there being no one to restrain or quell them. It was 
therefore extremely danserous to travel by land from Pelo- 
ponnesus to Athens; and Tittheus, acquainting Theseus with 
the number of these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of 
strangers, advised him to go by sea. But he had long secretly 
been fired with the glory of Hercules, whom he held in the 
highest esteem, listening with great attention to such as re* 
latcd his achievements, particularly to those that had seen him^ 
conversed with him, and had been witnesses to his prowess. 
He was affected in the same manner as Themistocles after- 
wards was, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not suffer him to sleep. The virtues of Hercules were 
liis dream by night, and by day emulation led him out, and 
spurred him on. to perform some exploits like his. Besides, 
they were nearly related, being born of cousin-germans, for 
^thra was the daughter of Pittheus, and Alcmena of Lysi- 
dice, and Pittheus and Lysidice were brother and sister by 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He considered it, therefore, as an 
insupportable oishonour, that Hercules should traverse both 
sea and land to clear them of these villains^ while he himself 
declined such adventures as occurred to him; disgracing his 
reputed father, if he took his voyage, or. rather flight by sea; 
and carrying to his real father a pair of sandals and a sword 
unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of great and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his noble birth. With 
such thoughts and resolutions as these he set forward, deter- 
mining to injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as 
should offer him any violence. 
He was first attacked by Periphetes, in Epidauria, whose 

• ThoiC who had been g^iilty of murder, became voluntary exiles and im- 
posed on themselves a certain penance, which they continued till they 
tlio^ig-ht the.r crime expiated. 

Vol. I. ^G 5 
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weapoDf was a club, and who, on that account, was called Co- 

E petes, or the Club-bearer. He engased with him, and slew 
im. Deliehted with the club, he took it for his weapon, and 
used it as Hercules did the lion's skin: The skin was a proof 
of the yast size of the wild beast which that hero had slain; 
and Theseus carried about witlt him this club, whose stroke 
)ie had been able to parry, but which, in his hand, was irre- 
sistible. In the Isthmus he slew Sinnis the Pine-bender,* in 
the same manner as he had destroyed many others ; and this he 
did, not as having learned or practised the bending of those 
trees, but to show that natural strength is above all art. Sinnis 
had a daughter remarkable for her beauty and stature, named 
jPeri^ne, who had concealed herself when her father was 
Icilled. Theseus made diligent search for her, and found at 
last tJbat she had retired into a place overgrown with shrubs, 
and rushes, and wild aspararas. In her childish simplicity, 
lahe addressed her prayers and vows to these plants and bushes, 
as if they could have a sense of her misfortune, promising, if 
^ey would save and hide her, that she would never burn or 
destroy them. But when Theseus pledged his honour for 
treating her politely, she came to him, and m due time brought 
him a son named Melanippus. Afterwards, by Theseus*s per- 
ipi^sion, she married Deioneus, the son of Eurvtus the (Echa- 
lian* Melanippus had a son named loxus, who joined with 
Omytus in planting a colony in Caria; whence the loxides; 
witli whom it is an inviolable rule, not to burn either rushes 
or wild asparagus, but to honour and worship them. 

About this time Crommyon was infestea by a wild sow 
named Pheea, a fierce and formidable creature. This savage 
he attacked and killed,t going out of his way to engage her 
and thereby showing an act of voluntary valour; for ne be- 
lieved it equally became a brave man to stand upon his de- 
feinoe against abandoned ruffians, and to seek out, and begin 
the combat with strong and savage animals. But some say, 
that Phaea was an abandoned female robber, who dwelt m 
Crommyon; liiat she had the name of Sow from her life and 
manners; and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, a robber, 
by easting him headlong from a precipice, as the storygene- 
cally goes; and it is added, that in wanton villany, this ^iron 
yseq to make strangers wash his feet, and to take those oppor- 

* Sinnis vm bo called fh>m hi^ bending^ the heads of two pines, and tying 
passengers between the opposite branches^ which by ^eir sudden return, 
tore them to pieces. 

f In this uistance our hero deviated from the principle he set out upoii» 
ifhiohi wa* never to be the ag^mssor in any engagement The wild sow 
irat certainly no less respectable an animal thaA the pine-bender. 
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tunities to push them into the sea. But the writet*8 of Me* 
gaia, in contradiction to this report^ and^ as Simonides ex* 
presses it, fishting with all antiquity, asserts, that Sciron was 
neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on the eontrary, a destroyer 
of robbers, and a man whose heart and house were ever open 
to the good and the honest. For iEacus, say they, was looKCd 
upon as the justest man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had 
divine honours paid him at Athens, and the virtue of Peleus 
and Telamon too was universally known. Now, Sciron was 
son-in-law to Cychreus, father-m-law to -^acus, and grand- 
father to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them sons of 
End€is, the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo; therefore, it was 
not probable that the best of men should make such alliances 
with one of so vile a character, giving and receiving the 
greatest and dearest pledges. Besides, they tell us, that The* 
seus did not slay Sciron in his first journey to Athens, but 
afterwards, when he took Eleusis from the Megarensians, 
havine expelled Diodes, its chief magistrate, by a stratagem. 
In such contradictions are these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyon the Area* 
dian, and killed him on the spot Proceeding toHermione,* 
he put a period to the cruelties of Damastes, sirnamed Pro- 
crustes, making his body fit the size of his own beds, as he 
had served strangers. These things he did in imitation of 
Hercules, who always returned upon the assessors the same 
sort of treatment which they intended for him; for that hero 
sacrificed Busiris, killed Antaeus in wrestling, Cygnus in sin* 
gle combat, and broke the skull of Termerus; whence this is 
called the Termerian mischief; for Termerus, it seems, destroy* 
ed the passengers he met, by dashing his head against theirs. 
Thus Theseus pursued his travels, to punish abandoned 
wretches, who sufiered the same kind of death from him that 
they inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance 
suitable tp their crimes. 

In his progress he came to the Cephisus, where he was first 
saluted by some of the Phytalidae.t Upon his desire to have 
the customary purifications, they gave him them in due form, 
and bavins offered propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their 
houses. This was the first hospitable treatment he met with 

* This seems to be a mistal^e; for we know of no place called Harmione, 
or Hernuone» between Eleusis and Athens. Pausamas calls it Erione; and 
the authors o( the Universal History, after Philocoius, call it Termione. 

t These were the descendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres intnisted the 
superintendence of her holy mysteries, in recompense for the hospitality 
with which she hsd been treated at his house. Theseus thought himself 
unfit to be admitted to those mysteries without expiation, because he had 
dipped his bands in blood, though it was only that of thieves and robbers. 
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on the road. He is said to have arrived at Athens on the 
eighth day of the month Cronius, which they now called He- 
catomboeon (July). There he found the state full of troubles 
and distraction, and the family of iEgeus in great disorder; 
for Medea, who had fled from Corinth, promised, by her art, 
to enable -^geus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom as yet JEt^cns did ^ 
not know, persuaded him, now in years, and full of jealousies 
and suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the 
city, to prejDare an entertainment for him as a stranger, and 
take him oftby poison. Theseus, coming to the banquet, did 
not intend to declare himself first, but, willing to give his fa- 
ther occasion to find him out, when the meat was served up, he 
drew his sword,* as if he designed to carve with it, and took 
care it should attract his notice. -Egeus quickly perceiving 
it, dashed down the cup of poison, and, after some questions, 
embraced him as his son; then assembling the people, he ac- 
knowledged him also before them, who received him with 
great satisfaction, on account of his valour. The cup is said 
to fiave fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, wnere the 
enclosure now is, in the place called Delphinium; for there it 
was that iEgeus dwelt; and the Mercury whic* stands on 
the east side of the temple, is yet called the Mercury of 
:ZGgeus's gate. 

The Pallantidae, who hoped to recover the kingdom, if 
^geus died childless, lost all patience when Theseus was de 
clared his successor. Exasperated at the thought that iEgeus, 
who was not in the least allied to the Erechthidae, but'oidy 
adopted by Pandion,t should first gain the ci*own, and after* 
wards Theseus, who was an emigrant and a stranger, they 
prepared for war; avd dividing their forces, one party marched 
openly, with their father, from Sphettus to the city; and the 
other concealing themselves in Gargettus, lay in ambush, with 
a design to attack the enemy from two several quartei:s. They 
had with them a herald, named Leos, of the tribe of Agnus. 
This man carried to Theseus an account of all the designs of 
tJie Pallantidaj; and he immediately fell upon those that lay in 
ambush, and destroyed them. Pallas and his company being 
informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it is said to 
be, that the tribe of Pallene never intermarry with the Ag- 

• Some needless learning has been adduced to show, that in the heroic 
times they carved witli a cutlass or large knife, and not with a sword; and 
tliat, consequently, Plutarch here must certainly be mistaken; but as fit*x*'f* 
signifieB ei^er a cutlass or a swoixl, how do we know that it was a swurd, 
and not a cutlass, wliich iEgeus hid under the stone? 

t It has been actually reported, tliat JEgeus was not the son of Pandioo. 
but of Scyiiaa. 
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BonaiiSy not suffer an)r proclamation to begin with these words^ 
Mkouete Leoi, (Hear, ye people;) for they hate tfie very 
name of Leos, on account of the treachery ot that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at the same 
time courting the favour of the people, went against the Mara- 
thonian bull, which did no small mischief to the inhabitants 
of Tetrapolis. When he had taken him, he brought him alive 
in triumph through the city, and afterwards sacrificed him to 
the Delpninian Apollo. Hecale also, and the story of her re- 
ceiving and entertaining Theseus, does not appear destitute 
of all foundation; for the people in that neighbourhood assem- 
ble to perform the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus; they 
honour Hecale too, calling^ her by the diminutive, Hecalene, 
because, when she entertained Theseus while he was but a 
youth, she caressed him as persons in years used to do chil- 
dren, and called him by such tender diminutive names. She 
vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer sacrifices 
to Jupiter, if he returned safe; but as she died before the end 
of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy rites in tes- 
timony of the grateful sense he had of her hospitality. So 
Philochorus relates the story.* 

Not long after, tiiere came' the third time from Crete the 
collectors of the tribute, exacted on the following occasion. 
Androgeust being treacherously slain in Attica, a very fatal 
war was carried on against that country by Minos, and divine 
vengeance laid it waste; for it was visited by famine and pes- 
tilence, and want of water increased their misery. The re- 
medy that Apollo proposed, was that they should appease Mi- 
nos, and be reconciled to him; whereupon the wratn of heaven 
would cease, and their calamities come to a period. In con« 
sequence of this, they sent ambassadors with their submission; 
and, as most writers agree; engaged themselves, by treaty, to 
send every ninth year a tribute of seven young men, and as 
manv virgins. When these were brougnt into Crete, the 
fabulous account informs us, that they were destroyed by the 
Minotaur]: in the labyrinth, or that, lost in its mazes, and 

* Philochorus was an Athenian historian, who flourished in ttie reign of 
Ptokmy Philopater, about two hundred years before the birth of our Saviour. 
He wrote many valuable pieces, of which nothiiig remains but some ftag^ 
nentfl preserved by other writers. 

f Some say JEgeus caused him to be murdered, because he was in the 
interest of the Pallantids; others, that He was killed by the Marathoniaii 
bufl. 

i Feigned by the poets to have been beeot b^ a bull upon PasiphaS, 
IGiios's queen, who was inspired, it seems, with this h6md passion by Kep> 
tone, in revenge fbrllinas'srefunng him a beautiMbuB, imch he ezp«eb- 
td sa an ctfcA^, 

• 5» 
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unable to find the way out, they perished there. The Mino* 
taur was, as Euripides tells us, 

A ming^led form, prodigious to behold. 
Half biUl, half man! 

But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and will not al- 
low the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prison, which 
had no other inconvenience than this, that those who were 
confined there could not escape; and Minos having instituted 
games in honour of Androgens, tlie prize for the victors was 
those youtlis, who had been kept till that time in the labyrinth. 
He that first won the prizes in those games, was a person of 
great authority in the court of Minos, and general of his ar- 
mies, named Taurus, who being unmerciful and savage in his 
nature, had treated the Athenian youths with great insolence 
and cruelty. And it is plain that Aristotle himself, in his ac- 
count of the Bottioean government, does not suppose that the 
young men were put to death by Minos, but that they lived, 
some of them to old age, in servile employments in Crete. 
He adds, that the Cretans, in pursuance of an ancient vow, 
once sent a number of their first-born to Delphi, among whom 
were some of the descendants of these Athenian slaves, who 
not being able to support themselves there, first passed from 
thence into Italy, wnere they settled about lapygia; and from 
thence they removed again into Thrace, and were called Bot- 
tioeans. Wherefore the Bottioean virgins, in some solemnities 
of religion, sing — " To Athens let us go." And, indeed, it 
seems dangerous to be at enmity with a city which is the seat 
of eloquence and learning; for Minos always was satirized on 
the Athenian stage; nor was his fame sufficiently rescued by 
Hesiod's calling him '* Supreme of Kings,'* or Homer's say- 
ing, that he conversed wltn Jove;" for the writers of trageay 
prevailing, represented him as a man of vicious character,* 
violentand implacable; yet, inconsistently enough, they say 
that Minos was a kin^and a lawgiver, and that Rhadamanthus 
was an upright judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos 
had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and those parents 
who had sons not arrived at full maturity, were obliged to re- 
sign them to the lot, complaints against iBgeus sprung up 
again among the people, who expressed their grief and resent- 
ment, that he who was the cause of all their misfortunes, bore 

* This is a mistake into wliich Plutarch and several other writers hare 
&]len. There were two of t]\e name of Minos; one was the son of Jupiter 
and Europa, and a just and exellent prince; the other lus grandsoDy ana aoa 
of Lycaster, was a tyrant 
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no part of the punishment, and while he was adopting, and 
raising to the succession, a stranger of spurious birtn, took no 
thought for them who lost their legitimate children. Those 
things were matter of great concern to Theseus, who, to ex- 
press his regard for justice, and take his share in the common 
fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, without 
lot The citizens were charmed with this proof of his mag- 
nanimity and public spirit; and -^geus himself, when he saw 
that no entreaties or persuasions availed to turn hrm from it, 
gave out the lots for the rest of the young men. But Hel- 
linachus says, that the youths and virgins which the city fur- 
nished, were not chosen by lot, but that Minos came in per- 
son and selected them, and Theseus before the rest, upon 
these CQpditions: — ^That the Athenians should furnish a ves- 
sel, and the young men embark and sail along with him, but 
carry no arms; and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there 
should be an end of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of 
safety for the youths in the two former 'tributes, they sent out 
a ship with the black sail, as carrying them to certain ruin. 
But when Theseus encouraged his father by his confidence of 
success against the Minotaur, he gave another sail, a white 
one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he brought Theseus, safe 
back, to hoist the white; but if not, to sail with the black one 
in token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us, that 
it was not a white sail which iEgeus gave, but a scarlet one, 
dyed with the juice of the flower of a very flourishing holm 
oak,* and that this was to be the signal that all was well. He 
adds, that Phereclusj the son of Amarsyas, was pilot of the 
ship; but Philochorus says, that Theseus had a pilot sent him 
by Sciras, from Salamis, named Nausitheus, and one Pha;ax 
to be at the prow, because as yet the Athenians had not applied 
themselves to navigation ;t and that Sciras did this, because 
one"bf the young men, named Menesthes, was his daughter's 
son. This is confirmed by the monuments of Nausitheus and 
Phaeax, built by Theseus, at Phalenim, near the temple of 
Sciron; and the feast called Cybernesia, or the Pilot's Feast, 
is said to be kept in honour of them. 

When the lots where cast, Theseus taking with him, out of 
the Prytaneum, those upon whom they fell, went to the Del- 
phinian temple, and madfe an offering to Apollo for them. This 
offering was a branch of consecrated olive, bound about with 

• It is not the flower, but the fruit of the ilex, full of little wonns which 
the Arabians call Kermes, from which a scarlet dye is procured. 

f The Athenians, accoi-ding" to Homer, sent fifty ships to Troy; but those 
were only transport ships. Thucydides assures us, that they did not begin 
to make any figure at sea till ten or twelve years after the battle of Mara* 
thon, near sevea hundred years after the siege of Troy. 
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ivhite wool. Havinff paid his devotions^ he embarked on the 
sixth of April; at which time they still sent the vimns to Del- 
phinium to propitiate ih& god. It was reported that the ora- 
cle at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for his pide, and 
entreat her to be his companion in the voyage; and when he 
sacrificed to her a she-goat on the sea-shore, its sex was im- 
mediately changed; hence the goddess had the name of Epi* 
traeia. 

W hen he arrived in Crete, according to most historians and 
poets, Ariadne, falling in love' with him, gave him a clue of 
thread, and instructed liim how to pass with it through the in- 
tricacies of the labyrinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Mi- 
notaur, and then set sail, carrying off Ariadne, together with 
the young men; Pherecydes says, that Theseus broke up the 
keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their pursuit. But, as 
Demon has it, he killed Taurus, Minos's commander, who en- 
gaged him in the harbour, just as he was ready to sail out. 
Again, according to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his son, it was believed that Taurus would 
bear away the prizes in them as formerly; and every one 
grudged him that honour; for his excessive power and haugh- 
ty behaviour were intolerable; and, besides, he was accused 
of too great a familiarity with Pasiphae; therefore, when The- 
seus desired the combat, Minos permitted it. In Crete it was 
the custom for the women, as well as the men, to see the 
games; and Ariadne, being present, was struck with the per- 
son of Theseus, and with nis superior vigour and address in 
the wrestling-ring. Minos too was greatly delighted, espe- 
cially when ne saw Taurus vanquished and disgraced, and 
this induced him to give up the young men to Theseus, and to 
remit the tribute. Clidemus, beginning higher, gives a prolix 
account of these matters, according to his manner. Therq was, 
it seems, a decree throughout all Greece, that no vessel should 
sail with more than five hands, except the Argo commanded 
by Jason, who was appointed to clear the sea of pirates. But 
when Daedalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos, pursuing 
him with his men oif war, contrary to the decree, was driven 
by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life. And when 
Deucalion, his successor, pursuing his father's quarrels with 
the Athenians, demanded that they should deliver up Daeda- 
lus, and threatened, if they did not, to make way with tihe 
hostages that Minos had received, Theseus gave him a mild 
answer, alle^ng that Daedalus was his relation, nearly allied 
in blood, being son to Merope, the daughter of Erectheus. 
But privately ne prepared a fleet, part of it among the Thy- 
maetadae, at a distance from any public road, and part under 
the direction of Pittheus, at Tro&ae&e. When it was ready, he 
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set sail, taking Daedalus, and the rest of the fusitives from 
Crete for his guide. The Cretans receiving no information of 
the matter, and when they saw his fleet, taking them for friends 
he easily gained the harbour, and making a descent, proceed- 
ed immediately to Gnossus. There he engaged with Deucalion 
and his guards, before the gates of the labyrinth, and slew 
them. The government by this means falling to Arikdne, 
he entered into an agreement with her, by which he received 
tJie young captives, arid made a perpetual league between the 
Athenians and the Cretans, both siaes swearing to proceed to 
hostilities no more. 

There are many other reports about these things, and as 
many concerning Ariadne, out none of any certainty. For 
some say, that being deserted by Theseus she hanged herself; 
others, that she was carried by the mariners to Naxos, and 
there married Onarus, the priest of Bacchus, Theseus having 
left her for another mistress: — 

For Ogle's charms had pierc'd the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Mcgarensian tells us, that Pisistratus struck the 
line out of Hesiod; as, on the contrary, to gratify the Athe- 
nians, he added this other to Homer's description of the state 
of the dead: — 

The God-like Theseus and the great Piritlibus. 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, CEnopion and 
Staphylus. With these agrees Ion of Chios, who says of his 
native city, that it was built by (Enopion, the son of Theseus. 

But the most striking passages of tne poets, relative to those 
things, are in every body's mouth. Something more particu- 
lar is delivered by Paeon the Amathusian. He relates, that 
Theseus, being driven by a storm to Cyprus; and having with 
him Ariadne, who was big with child, and extremely discom- 
posed with the agitation of the sea, he set her on shore, and 
left her alone, while he returned to take care of the ship; but 
by a violent wind was forced out again to sea; that the women 
oif the country received Ariadne kindly, consoled her under 
her loss, and brought her feigned letters as from Theseus; that 
they attended and assisted her, when she fell in labour; and, 
as she died in child-bed, paid her the funeral honours; that 
Theseus, on his return, greatly afflicted at the news, left mo- 
ney with the inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours 
to Ariadne; and that he caused two little statues of her to be 
made, one of silver, and the other of brass; that they cele- 
brated her festival on the second of September, when a young 
itian lies down, and imitates the cries and gesture of a woman 

Vol. I. H 
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in travail; and that the Amathusians call the erove in which 
thev show her tomb, the grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were two Mi- 
noses, and two Ariadnes; one of which was married to Bac- 
chus in Naxos, and had a son named Staphylus; the other, of 
a later ^ge,» being carried off by Theseus, and sifterwards de- 
serted, cajne to Naxos, with her nurse Corcyne, whose tomb 
is still shown. That this Ariadne died there, and had differ- 
ent honours paid her from the former; for the feasts of one 
were celebrated with mirth and revels, while the sacrifices of 
the other were mixed with sorrow and mourning. * 

Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos;t and 
having sacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a statue of Venus, 
which he received from Ariadne, he joined with the young 
men in a dance, which the Delians are said to practise at this 
day. It consists in an imitation of the mazes and outlets of 
the labyrinth, and, with various involutions and evolutions, is 
performed in regular time. This kind of dance, as Dicaear- 
chus informs <us, is called by the Delians the Crane.} He 
danced it round the altar Keraton, which was built entirely of 
the left-side horns of beasts. He is also said to have insti- 
tuted games in Delos, where he began the custom of giving a 
palm to the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus and the pilot 
were so transported with joy, that they forgot to hoist the sail 
which was to be the signal to iEeeus of their safety; who, 
therefore, in despair, tiirew himself from the rock, and was 
dashed to pieces. Theseus disembarked, andperformed those 
sacrifices to the gods which he had vowed at rhalerum, when 
he set sail, and sent a herald to the cit^, with an account of his 
safe return. The messenger met with numbers, lamenting 
the fate of the king, and others rejoicing, as it was natural to 
expect, at Uie return of Theseus, welcoming him with the 

freatest kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for 
is good news. He received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's staff. Returning to the sea-shore, and find- 
ing that Theseus had not yet finished his libations, he stopped 
without, not choosing to disturb the sacrifice. When the li- 
bations were over, he announced the death of ^geus. Upoi^ 
this, they hastened, with sorrow and tumultuous lamenta- 

* The feasts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, were celebrated with jo^, to 
denote that she was become a divinity; those of the otl^er Ariadne sigoiiied 
that she fell like a mere mortal. 

f Hence came the custom of sending annually a deputation from Athens to 
BeUiSy to sacrifice to Apollo. 

i This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular one; and probably It 
was called the Crane, because cranes commonly fly in the figure of a circle. 
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tions, to^ the dty. Hence they tell us, it is, that, in the Os- 
chophoria, or Feast of Boug^hs, to this day the herald is not 
crowned, but his staff; and tnose who are present at the liha- 
tions cry out, Ekkul hUy loii,'* The former is the exclamation 
of haste and triumph^ and the latter of trouble and confusion. 
Theseus, havingbuned his father, paid his.yows tQ Apollo on 
the seventh of October; for on that day they arriyea safe at 
Athens. The boiline; of all sorts of pulse at that time is said 
to take its rise from their mixing the remains of their provi- 
sions, when they found themselves safe ashore, boiling them 
in one pot, and feastins upon thetn all together. In tliat feast 
they also carry a brancn bound about wiw wool, suoh as they 
then made use of in their supplications, which they call Eire*- 
sione, laden with all sorts oi fruits; and, to sijgnify the eeash 
ing of scarcity at that time, they sing this strain :-*-* 

The golden ear, th' ambrosial hive» 

In &ir Eiresione thrive. 

See the juicy fig3 appear! 

Olives crown the wealthy year! 

See the cluster-bending vine ! , 

See, and dxuik, and drop supine! 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in memory of 
the Heraclidae,t who were entertained in that manner by the 
Athenians; but the ^eater part relate it as above delivered. 

The vessel in which Theseus sailed, and returned safe, with 
thosb young men, went with thirty oars. It was preserved 
by the AlJienians to the times of Demetrius Phalereus;:|: being 
so pieced and new framed with strong plank, that it adSTordeu 
an example to the philosophers, in their disputations concern- 
ing the identity at things that are changed by growth; some 
contending that it was the same, and others that it was not. 

Hie feast called Oschophoria,§ which the Athenians still 

^ Eldeu denotes thejoy and precipitation with which Theseus marched 
towards Atliens; and hii^ toii, his sorrow for the death of his lather. 

f The descendants of Hercules, beinr driven out of Peloponnesua and aU 
Greece, applied to the Athenians for their protection, which was granted; 
and as they went as suppliants, thev went ¥rith branches in their hands. 
This subject is treated by Euripides in his Heraclidx. 

t That is near 1000 years; for Theseus returned irom Crete about the year 
before Christ 1235, and Callimachus, who was contemporary with Deme- 
trius, and who tells us the Athenians continued to sena this ship to Delos 
in his time, flourished about the year before Christ 280« 

S Tbls ceremony was performed in the following^ nianner:-**Tlhey made 
eh^ce of a certain number of youths of the most noble fwniUes in eaich tribe, 
whose fiithers and mothers both were Uvin|^. They hove vifie4>i!afK!^s in 
their hands, with grapes upon them, and ran from ^e temple of Bacchus to 
that of ICnerva Sciradia, which was near the Phalerean g^te. He that ai»- 
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•elefarate, was then first instituted by Theseus. For he did 
not take with him all the virgins unon whom the lot had fall- 
en, but selected two young men oi his acquaintance who had 
feminine and florid aspects, but were not wanting in spirit and 
presence of mind. These, by warm bathing, and keeping 
tiicm out of the sun, by providing unguents for their hair and 
complexions, and every thing necessary for their dress, by 
forming their voice, their manner, and their step, he so effec- 
tually altcrcd, that they passed among the virgins designed 
for Crclc, and no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the same young 
men dressed in the manner of those who now carry the branch- 
es. These nre carried in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
on account of the story before related; or rather because they 
returned at the time of gathering ripe fruits. The Deipno- 
phornc, (women who carry the provisions,) bear a part in the 
solemnity, and have a share in the sacrifice, to represent the 
mothers of those upon whom the lots fell, who brought their 
children provisions for the voyagd. Fables and tales are the 
<!hief discourse, because the women then told their children 
stories lo comfort them and keep up their spirits. These par- 
ticulai*s arc taken from the history of Demon. There was a 

J)lace consecrated, and a temple erected to Theseus; and those 
amilics which would have been liable to the tribute, in case 
it \^i\ continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for 
sacrifices. These were committed to the care of the Phy- 
talidsc, Theseus doing them that honour in recompense of 
their hospitality. 

After the death of -^geus,'he undertook and effected a 
prodigious work. He settled all the inhabiUints of Attica in 
Athens, and made them one people in one city, who before 
were scattered up and down, and could with difficulty be as- 
sembled on any pressing occasion for the public good. Nay, 
often such differences had happened between them as ended in 
bloodsJicd. The method he took was to apply to them in par- 
ticular by their tribes and families. Private persons and the 
poor easily listened to his summons. To the rich and fcreat 
ne represented the advantage of a government without a king, 
where the chief power should be in the people, while he him- 
fielf only desired to command in war, and to be the guardian 

i4vo(lUicre first drank oflTacwp of wine mingled with honey, cheeae, meal, 
and oil. They were followed by a chonis conducted by two young" men 
dressed in women's apptirel, the chonis shig'ng' a song" in praise of those 
younfi^ mert# Certain women, with baskets on their heads, attended them, 
find were chosen for tliat office from among* the most wealthy of the cit'zcns. 
l*he whole procession was headed by a herald, bearing a staff' enciclej 
«*itb boughs. 
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of the laws; in all the rest every one would be iipoii an equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened to his persuasions; and 
others, fearing his power, which was already very great, as 
well as his enterprising spirit, chose rather to be persuaded, 
than to be forced to submit. Dissolving, therefore, the cor* 
porations, the councils, and courts in eacn particular town, he 
Duilt one common Pryt^neum and court-hall, where it stands 
to this day. The citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, 
^r the oldf and new town, he united under the common name 
of Athens, and instituted the Panathensea as a common sacri- 
fice. * He appointed also the M etcecia, or feast of Migration,f 
and fixed it to the sixteenth of July, and so it still contitiues.- 
Giving up the kingly power, as he had promised, he settled 
the commonwealth unaerthe auspices of the gods;, for he con-' 
suited the Oracle at Delphi concerning his new government, 
and received- this answer: — 

From royal stems thy honour, Theseus 8pringfl{ ^ 

By Jove beloved, the are supreme of kings. • - ' 

See rising towns, see wide-extended states. 

On the^ dependent, ask their future fates! 

Hence, hence witli fear! Thy favoured bark shall ride 

Safe o*cr the surges of the foamy tide ! # 

With this agrees the SibyFs prophecy, which, we are told, 
she delivered long after, concerning Athens <- 

The bladder may be dipp'd but neve? drown'd. 

Desiring yet farther jLo enlarge Lie city, he invited all stran- 
gers to equal privileges in it; and the words still in use, 

•The Athcnwa were celebrated before, in honour of tlie goddess Minem, 
but as tliat was a feast peculiar to the oity of Athens, Theseus -ehlar^d i1^ 
and made it common to all the inhabitants of Atticat and tbevefore it wa« 
called Panathenxa. There w^ere^ the greater and the less Panatbenca; 
l*he less were kept annually, and tlie greater every fifth year^ In the Iat« 
ter, they carried, in procession the mysterious /^ep/am, or veil of Minervai 
on whxfi were embroidered tlie victory of the go^ over the giants, and the 
most remarkable achievements of their heroes. 

f In memoiy of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one city. 

On this occasion, he likewise instituted, or at least restored, the famoui 
Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune. All these were chiefly designed to 
draw a concourse of strangers; and, as a farther encouragement for tiiem tQ 
come and settle in Atjiens, he gave them tiie privilcgfes of natives. 

i In the original it is, « Safe like a bladder,'' &c. When Sylla had taken 
Athens, and exercised all manner of cntelties there, some Athenians went 
to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, whether the last hour of .their city wa4 
c.7me' and the priestess, according to Pansanias, madu answer, tt tv row 
ttgj^(.9 ix^rretf TVuU which belongs loMe bladder now has an cind; pl^^y ret«i> 
rli\g to tlte old prophecy here delivered. 

6 
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• 

ff Come hith^r^ all ye people/' are said to he the beginning 
pJL a proclamation^ which Theseus ordered to be made when 
he composed a commonwealth, as it were, of all nations. Yet 
lire left it not in the confusion and disorder likely to ensue 
irom the confluence and strange mixture of peopfei but dis- 
tinguished them into noblemen, husbandmen, and mechanics. 
The nobility were to have the care of religion, to supply the 
city with magistrates, to explain the laws, and to interpret 
.whatever related to the worship of the sods. As to the rest, 
be balanced the citizens against each other as nearly as possi- 
ble; the nobles excelling m dignity, the husbandmen in use- 
fulness, and the artificers in number. It appears from Aris- 
ioile, that Theseus was the first who inclinea to a democracy, 
and gave up the regal power; and Homer also seems to bear 
^vitness to the same in his catalogue of ships, where he gives 
the name of People to the Athenians only^ To his money he 
gave the impression of an ox, either on account of the Mara- 
thonian bull, or beeaus^of Minos's general Taurus, or because 
he would encourage the citizens in agriculture. Hence came 
the expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred oxen. 
Having al^ made a secure acquisition of the country about 
Megara to the territory of Athens, he set up the famed pillar 
in tne Isthmus,* and inscribed it with two verses to distin- 
euish the [)oundaries. That on the east side ran thus:-^ . 

This is not Peloponnesusy but Ionia; 

«nd that on the west was: 

. This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

^He likewise instituted games, in imitation of Hercules; being 
imbitious, that as the Greeks, in pursuance of that hero's ap* 
j^ointment, delebrated the Olympic games in honour of Jupi- 
Ifer, so they should celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Nep- 
tune; for the rites performed there before, in memory of Me- 
licertes, were observed in the night, and had more tne air of 
mysteries, than of a public spectacle and assembly. But some 
•ay the Isthmian games were dedicated to Sciron, Theseus in- 
clining to expiate his untimely fate, by reason of their being 
to nearly related: for Sciron was the son of Canethus and 
Heniochc, tfie daughter of Pittheus. Others will have it, that 

• * This pUiar was erected by the common consent of the lonians and Pc- 
Ifvponnesians, ^o put an end to the disputes about their boundaries; and it 
continued to tlie reign of Codnis, during which it was demolished by Ijic 
llersctidae, who had made themselves masters of the territory of Megpora, 
whicli thereby passed from tlie lonians to the Dorians.— vSjfmte, lib. ix. 
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Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and not to Sciron, the 
Eiames were dediQated. He made an agreement too with th6 
Corinthians, that they should give the place of honour to the 
Athenians who came to the isthmian games, as far as the 
ground could be covered with the sail of the public ship that 
brought them, when stretched to its full extent. This par- 
ticular we learn from Hellanicus, and Antjron of Halicarnas* 
sus. 

Philochoriis and some others relate, that he sailed, in com* 
pany with Hercules, into the Euxine sea, to carry on war with 
the Amazons,* and that he received Antiopet as the reward 
of his valour; but the greater' number, among whom are 
Pherec5'des, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, tell us, that Theseus 
made that voyage, with his own fleet only, sometime after 
Hercules, and took that Amazon captive, which is indeedl the 
more probable account; for we do not read that any other of 
his fellow-warriors made any Amazon prisoner. But Biob 
says, he took and carried her off by a stratag^em. The Ama** 
zons, being naturally lovers of men, were so far from avoiding 
Theseus, when he touched upon their coasts, that they sent 
him presents. Theseus invited Antiope, who brought thern 
into his ship, and as soon as she was aboard, set sail. But the 
account of one Menecrates, who published a history of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard his ves- 
sel remained in those parts some time; and that he #as attend- 
ed in that expedition by three young men of Athens, who 
were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, and Soloon. The last of these, 
unknown to the rest, fell in love with Antiope, and commu- 
nicated his passion to one of his companions, who applied to 
Antiope about the affair. She firmly rejected his pretensions, 
but treated him with civility, and prudently concealed the 
matter from Theseus. But Soloon, in despair, having leaped 
into a river and drowned himself, Theseus, then sensible of 
the cause, and the young man's passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle whicli -be had formerly 
received at Delphi. The priestess had ordered, that when, in 
some foreign country, he should labour under the greatest af- 
fliction, he should build a city there, and leave some of his 
followers to govern it. Hence he called the city which he 
built Pythopolis, after the Pythian god, arid the neighbouring 
river Soloon, in honour of the young man. He Jeft the two 

• Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole history of the Ama^on^ 
Stmbo observes, that the most credible of Alexander's historians have not 
80 much as mentioned tliem: and, indeed, if tliey were a Scythian nation, 
how came they all to have Greek names. 

f Justin says Hercules gave Hippol>te to Theseus, and kept Antiope fot 
himself. 
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surviviDg brothers to govern it, and give it laws; and along 
with them Hermus, who was of one of the best families in 
Athens. From him the inhabitants of Pythopolis call a cer- 
tain place In their city Hermus's house ( Hermoit oikioyj and by 
misplacing an accent, transfer the honour from the hero to tlie 
god Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. And it 
appears to have been no slight or womanish enterprise; for 
they could not have encamped in the town, or joined battle on 
the ground about the Pyrix* and the Museum,? or fallen in so 
intrepid a manner updn the city of Athens, unless they had 
first reduced the country about it. It is difficult, indeed, to 
believe (though Hellanicus has related it) that they crossed 
tl)e Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the ice; but that they encamp- 
ed almost in the heart of the city is confirmed by the names of 
places, and by the tombs of those that fell. 

There was along pause and delay before either army would 
begin the attack. At last, Theseus, by the direction of some 
oracle, offered a sacrifice to Fear,| and after that immediately- 
engaged. The battle was fought in the month Boedromion 
(September), the day on^ which the Athenians still celebrate 
the feast called Boedromia. Clidemus, who is willing to bo 
very particular, writes, that the left wing of the Amazons 
moved towards what is now called the Amazonium ; and that 
the right extended as far as the Pynx, near Chrvsa; that the 
Athenians first engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, 
falling upon them from the Museum; and that the tombs of 
tliose that fell in the battle are in the street which leads to the 
gate called Piraica, which is by the monument erected ii\ ho- 
nour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons, and fled as far as the temple pf the Furies; but that 
the left wing of the Atheniarts, which charged from the Pal- 
ladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of the 
enemy to their camp, and slew many of them; that after four 
months, a peace was concluded by means of Hippolyte; for 
50 this author calls the Amazon that attended with Theseus, 
not Antiope. But some say this heroine fell fighting by The- 
seus' side, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia, and that a 
pillar, by the temple of the Olympian Eartli,§ was setup over 

* The Pynx was a place (near tlie citadel) where the people of Athens 
used to assemble, and where th^ orators spoke to tliem about public affairs. 

■}- The Museum was upon a little hill over against the citadel, and proba- 
bly so called Irom a temple of tlie Muses there. 

t The heathens considered not only the passions, but even distempers, 
storms, and tempests, as divinities, and worshipped them, tliat they might 
do them no harm. 

^ By tliis is meant the moon, so called (as Plutarch supposes, in his T)rca» 
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her grave. Nor is it to be wondered, that, in the account of 
things so very ancient, history should be thus uncertain, sinco 
they tell us tnat some Amazons, wounded by Antiope, were 
privately sent to Chalcis to be cured, and that some were 
Duried there, at a place now called Amazonium. But that 
tiie wair was ended by a league, we may assuredly gather from^ 
a place called Horcomosium, near the temple of Theseus^ 
where it was sworn to, as well as from an ancient sacrifice, 
which is ofiered to the Amazons the day before the feast of 
Theseus. The people of Megara, too, show a place, in the 
figure of a lozenge, where some Amazons were buried, as you 
gn from the market-place to the place called Rhus. Otheni 
uso are said to have died by Chaeronea, and to have been bu« 
ried by the rivulet, which, it seems, was formerly called 
Thermodon, but now Ha&mon; of which I have given a fur- 
ther account in the life of Demosthenes. It appears, likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaly, not without opposition; 
for their sepulchres are shown to this day, between Scotus> 
saea and Cynoscephalae. 

This is all that is memorable in the story of the Amazonsi 
for as to what the author of the Thes6id relates, of the Ama- 
zons rising to take vengeance for Antiope, when Theseus 
quitted her, and married Phaedra, and of tneir being slain by 
Hercules, it has plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married 
Phaedra after the death of Antiope, having* by the Amazon a 
son named Hip})olytus,* or, according to Pindar, Demoph5on* 
As to the calamities which befel Phaeara and Hippolytus, since 

tise on the Cessation of Oracles), because, like the Genii or Demons, she 19 
neither so perfect as the g^ods, nor so imperfect as human kind. But at 
some of the philosophers, we mean the Pytnagx)reans, had astronomy enough 
afterwards to conclude that the sun is the centre of tliis system, we presume 
it might occur to thinking men in the more early ages, that the moon was 
an opaque, mid, therefore, probably a terrene body. 

* Theseus had a son, bv the Amazonian queen, named Hippolytus: hayin|^ 
soon after married Phaedra, the sister of Deucalion, the son and successqr 
of ftCnos, by whom he had two sons; he sent Hippoljrtus to be brought up 
by his own mother JEthra, queen of Trcezene: but he coming afterwards to 
be present at some Athenian games, Phaedra fell in love with him; and hav* 
ing solicited him in vain to a compliance, iii a fit of resentment, accused hun 
to Theseus of having made an attempt upon hei^chastity. The fable sayau 
that Theseus prayed to Neptune to punisn him by some violent death. And 
all solemn execrations, according to the notions of the heathens, certainly 
taking effect, as Hippolytus was riding along the sea-shore, Neptune sent 
two sea-calves, who frightened the horses, overturned the chariot, and tore 
him to pieces. The poets add, that the lustful queen han^d hei^elf for grieft 
but as for Hippolytus, Diana being taken with his chastity, and pitying the 
aad fate it had brought upon him, prevailed uponiEsculapius to restore him 
to life to be a companion of her Aversions. 

Vol. I. ^I 6* 
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the Jubtorians do not differ from what the writers of tragedy 
lutTe said of them, we may look upon them as matters of Tact. 

Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken of, but have 
not been represented on the stage, which had neither an hon- 
ourable beginning, nor a happy conclusion. He is said also 
fcoiiave forcibly carried off^Anaxo of Tro&zene, and haying 
i^in Simiis and Cereyon, to haye committed rapes upon theii 
daughters; to haye married Feriboea, the mother of AUx, too, 
and Pherobosa, and lope the daughter of Iphieles. Besides, 
tiie^i charge him with oeing enamoured of ^gle, the daugli- 
ler of Panopeus (as aboye related, and, for her, leaying Ari- 
adne, contrary to the rules both of justice and honour; but, 
aboye all, with the rape of Helen, which involyed Attica in 
War, and ended in his banishment and death; of which we 
shall speak more at large by and bye. 

Though, there were many expeditions undertaken by the 
heroes of those times, Herodotus thinks that Theseus was not 
concerned in any of them, exce|it in assisting the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs. Others write, that he attended Jason 
to Colchos^ and Meleager in killing the boar; and that hence 
came the proyerb,—" Nothing wiUiout Theseus." It is al- 
lowed, howeyer, that Theseus, without any assistance, did 
himself perform many great exploits; and that the extraordi- 
nary instances of his yalour gaye occasion to the saying, — 
M This man Is anodier Hercules." Theseus was likewise as- 
sisting to Adrastus, in recoyering the bodies of those that fell 
before Thebes; not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as 
Euripides has it in his tragedy, but by persuading them to a 
truce; for so most writers agree: and JPnilochorus is of opin- 
ion, that this was the first trqce eyer known for burying the 
dead. But Hercules was, indeed, the first who gaye up their 
dead to. the enemy, as we haye shown in his life. • The bury- 
ing-place of the common soldiers is to be seen at EleuthersB, 
and of the officers at Eleusis; in which particular Theseus 
g^ratified Adrastus. -ffischylus, in whose traged.y of the Eleu- 
^lans Theseus is introduced, relating the matter as aboye, 
contradicts what Euripides has deliyered in his Suppliants. 

The friendship between Theseus and Pirithdus is said to 
haye commencea on this occasion. Theseus being much cele- 
brated fpr his strength and yalour, Pirith5us was desirous to 
prove it), and therefore droye away his oxen from Marathon. 
When he heard that Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not 
fly, bfst turned back to meet him. But, as soon as they beheld 
one another, each was so struck with admiration of the other's 
' person and courage, that they laid aside all thoughts of fight- 
ing; and Pirithous first giving Theseus his hand,nbade him be 
|uage in this cause himself, and he would willingly abide by 
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his sentence. Theseus, in his turn, left the cause to him, and 
desired him to be his friend and fellow-warrior. Then they 
confirmed their friendship with an oath. Pirithous aCterwarcIs 
marrying Deidamia,* entreated Theseus to visit his country; 
and to become acquainted with the Lapithae.t He had also 
invited the Centaurs to the entertainment These, in their 
cups, behaving with insolence and indecency, and not even 
retraining; from the women, the^ Lapithe rose up in their de- 
fence, killed some of the Centaurs upon the spot, and soon 
after beating them in a set battle, drove them out of the coun- 
try with the assistance of Theseus. Heroddtus relates the 
matter difierently. He says, that hostilities being already 
begun, Theseus came in aid to the Lapithaej and then had the 
first sight of Hercules, having made it his business to find him 
out at Trachin, where he reposed himself after all his wander- 
ings and labours; and that this interview passed in marks of 
great respect, civility, and mutual compliments. But we are 
rather to follow those historians, who write that they had 
very frequent interviews; and that, by means of Theseus, 
Hercules was initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, having 
first obtained lustration, as he desired, on account, of seversd 
involuntary pollutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hellanicus, 
when he was concerned in the rape of Helen, J who had not 
yet arrived at years of maturit^\ Some writers, thinking this 
one of the heaviest charges against him, endeavour to correct 
it by saying that it was not Theseus that carried ofi* Helen, 
but Idas and Lynceus, who committed her to his care, and 
that therefore he refused to give her up, when demanded by 
Castor and Pollux; or rather, that she was delivered to him 
by Tyndarus himself, to keep her from Enarsphorus, the son 
of Hippocoon, who endeavoured^ to possess himself by vio- 
lence of Helen, that was yet but a child. But what authors 
generally agree in, as most probable, is as follows: — The two 
friends went together to Sparta, and having seen the girl danc- 
ing in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her ofi*, and fied. 
The pursuers that were sent after them following no farther 
than Tegea, they thought themselves secure; and having tra- 
versed Peloponnesus, mey entered into mn agreement^ that he 

* All Gfther writers call her Hippodamia, except Propertius, who calls hei 
Ischomache. She was the daughter of Adrastus. 

f Homer calls the Lapithx heroes. The Centaurs are feigned to have 
been half-men half-horses, either from their brutality, or because (if not the 
inventors of horsemanship, yet) tliey generally appeared on horseback. ^ 

t This princess was the reputed daughter of Jupiter, by Leda the wife 
of Tyndanis, king of (Ebalia, in Peloponnesus; and though then but nine 
years old, was reckoned the greatest beauty in the world. 
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who should gain Helen hy lot, should have her to wife, but 
be obliged to assist in procuring a wife for the other. In con-* 
sequence of these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to The* 
sens, who received the virgin, and conveyed her as she was 
not yet marriageable, to Aphidnae. Here he placed his mo* 
ther with 'her, and committed them to the care of his friend 
Aphidnus, charging him to keep, them in the utmost secrecy 
and safety; whflst, to pay his debt of service to Pirithous, 
himself travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to the 
daughter of A'ldoneus, king of the iVIolossians. This prince 
named his wife Proserpine,* his daughter Corfe, and his dog 
Cerberus; with this dog he commanded all his daughter's suit- 
ors to fightj promising nor to him that should overcome him. 
But understanding that Pirithous came not with an intention 
to court his daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized 
both him and his friend, destroyed Pirith&us immediately, by 
means of his dog, and shut up Theseus in close prison. 

Med^n Xime Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson of Or- 
neus, and great-grandson of Erechtheus, is said to be the first 
of mankind that undertook to be a demagogue, and, by his 
eloquence, to ingratiate himself with the people. He endea- 
voured also to exasperate and inspire the nooility with sedition, 
who had but ill borne with Theseus for some time, reflecting 
that he had deprived every person of family of his govern- 
ment and command, and shut them up together in one city, 
where he used thehi as his subjects and slaves. Among tne 
common people he sowed disturbances, by telling them, that 
though they pleased themselves with the dream of libertv, in 
fact, they were robbed of their country and religion; ancl, in- 
stead of many good and native kings, were lorded over by 
one man, who was a new-comer ana a stranger. Whilst he 
was thus busily employed, the war declared by the Tynda- 
ridas greatly helped forward the sedition. Some say plainly , 
they were invited by Menestheus to invade the country. At 
first they proceeded not in a hostile manner, only demanding 
their sister; but the Athenians answering, that they neither 
had her among them, nor knew where she was left, they be- 
gan their warlike operations. Academus, however, finding 
it out by some meanf or other, told them she was concealed 
at Aphidnae. Hence, not only the Tyndaridae treated him 
honourably in his life time, but the Lacedaemonians, who, in 

* Proserpine and Cor^ was the same person, daughter to Aidoneus, whose 
wife was named Ceres. Plutarch himself tells us so in his Morals, where he 
adds, that by Proserpine is meant the Moon, whom Pluto, of the God of 
Darkness, sometimes canies off. Indeed, Cifi^ signiifies nothings more than 
young uHtman or daughter; and thev mig^ht say a aaughierofEpmiSt as ve 
say a dau^Uer of Phuice, or o/Spain. 
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after-timesy often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all 
the country besides, spared the Academy for his sake. But 
Dicaearchus says, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arca- 
dians, being allies to the Tyndaridae in that war, the place 
which now goes by the name of the Academy, was first called 
Echedemy, from one of them; and that from \he other the 
district of Marathon had its name, because he freely offered 
himself, in pursuance of some oracle, to be sacrificed at the 
head of the army. To Aphidnae then they came, where they 
beat the enemy in a set Tbattle, and then took the city, and 
razed it to the ground. There, they tell us, Alycus, the son 
of Sciron, was slain, fighting for Castor and Pollux; and that 
a certain place, within the territories of Megara, is called 
Alycus, from his being buried there; and Hereas writes, that 
Alycus received his death from Theseus^s own hand. These 
verses also are alleged as a proof in point: — 

* 

For briiyht-hair'd Helen he was slain 
By Theseus, on Aphidnx's plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnas would have been taken^ 
and his mother made prisoner, had Theseus been present. 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in danger. 
Menestheus took this opportunity to persuade the people to 
admit the Tyndaridaeinto the city, and to treat them hospita- 
bly, since, they only levied^ war against Theseus, who began 
with violence first, but that they were benefactors and deliver- 
ers to the rest of the Athenians. Their behaviour also con- 
firmed what was said; for, though conquerors, they desired 
nothing but to be admitted to the mysteries, to which they had 
no less claim than Hercules,^ since they were equally allied 
to the city. This request was easily granted them, and they 
were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylias. They 
had also divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes^ 
which was given them, either on account of the truce (anoehe) 
which they made, or because of their great care that no one 
should be injured, though ,there were so many troops in the 
city; for the phrase anak6s cchdn signifies to keep. or take care 
of any thing; and for this reason, perhaps, kings are called 
Anaktes. Some again say, they were called Anakes,' because 
of the appearance of their stars; for the Athenians used the 
word anekaa and antkatkeny instead of ano and anothenj that is, 
above or on high. 

• For Castor and Pollux, like him, were sons of Jupiter, from whom the 
Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. It was necessary, however, 
that they Bh3uld be naturalized before they were admitted to the mystencs, 
md, accordingly, they were naturalized by adoption. 
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We are told that ^thra, the mpther of Theseus, who was 
now a prisoner, was carried to Lacedsemon, and from thence, 
with Helen, to Troy; and that Homer confirms it, when 
speaking of those that waited upon Helen, he mentions — 



The beauteous Clymene, 



And iEthra bom of Pittheua. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer's, as they do also 
the story of Munychus, who is said to have been the fruit of 
a secret commerce between Demophuon and Loadice, and 
brought up by iEthra at Troy. But Ister, in the thirteenth 
book of his history of Attica, gives an account of -Slthra dif- 
ferent from all the rest. He was informed, it seems, that after 
the battle in which Alexander or Paris was routed by Achilles 
and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the river Sperchius, Hector 
took and plundered the city of Troezene, and ^rried on iBthra, 
who had been left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through the country 
of the Molossians, was entertained by Aidoneus the king, 
who accidentally made mention of the bold attempts of These- 
us and Pirithous, and of the manner in which ne had pun- 
ished them, when discovered. Hercules was much disturbed 
to hear of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger of 
the other. As to Pirith5us, he thought it in vain to expostu- 
late about him; but he begged to have Theseus releaseu, and 
Aidoneus granted it. Theseus, thus set at liberty, returned 
to Athens, where his party was not yet entirely suppressed; 
and whatever temples and groves the city had assigned him, 
he consecrated them all, but four, to Hercules, and called 
them (as Philochorus relates), instead of Thes6a, Heraclea. 
But desiring to preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as 
before, he found himself encompassed with faction and sedi- 
tion; for those that were his enemies before his departure, 
had now added to their hatred a contempt of his authority; 
and he beheld the people so generall}[ corrupted, that they 
wanted to be flattered into their duty, instead of silently exe- 
cuting his commands. When he attempted to reduce them 
by force he was overpowered by the prevalence of faction; 
and, in the end. Sliding his affairs desperate, he privately sent 
his children into Euboea, to Elephenor, the son of Chalcodon; 
and himself, having uttered solemn execntions against the 
Athenians at Gargettus, where there is still a place thence 
called Araterion, sailed to Scyros. * He imagined that there 

* The ungrateful Athenians were, in process of time, made so sennble of 
the effects of hb curse^ that, to appease his |;host, they appmnted solemn 
sacrifices, and divine honours, to be paid to hmu 
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he should find hospitable treatment as he had a paternal estate 
in that island. Lycomedes was then king of the Scyrians. 
To him therefore, he applied, and desired to be put in posses- 
sion of the lands, as intending to settle there. Some say he 
asked assistance of him against the Athenians. But Lyco- 
medes, either jealous of the glory of These as, or willing to 
oblige Menestneus, having led him to the highest cliffs oithe 
country, on pretence of snowing him from thence his lands, 
threw him down headlong frotn the rocks, and killed him. 
Others say he fell of himself, missing his step, when he took 
a walk, according to his custom, after supper. At that time 
his death was disregarded, and Menestheus .quietly possessed 
the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of Theseus sittended 
Elephenor, as private persons, to the Trojan war. But Me- 
nesthcus dying in the same expedition^ they returned and re- 
covered the kingdom. In succeeding ages, the Athenians 
honoured Theseus as a demi-god, induced to it as well by 
other reasons, as because, when they were fighting the Medes 
at Marathon, a considerable part of the army thought they 
saw the apparition of Theseus, completely armed, and bearing 
down before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phaidon was ^rchon,* the 
Atlienians, consulting the Oracle of Apollo, were ordered by 
the priestess to take up the bones of Tneseus, and Uy them in 
an honourable place at Athens, where they were to be kept 
with the greatest care. But it was difficult to take them up, 
or even to find out the grave, on account of the savage and in- 
hospitable disposition of the barbarians who dwelt in Scyros. 
Nevertheless, Cimon having taken the island («is is related in 
his life), and being very desirous to find out the place where 

• Codrusy the seventeenth king of Athens, contemporary with Saul, de- 
rated himseirto death for the sake of his country, in the year before Christ 
1068; haviii}^ learned that tlie Oracle liad promise<l its enemies, tlie Dorians 
and the HcracUdz, victory, if they did not kill the king of the Athenians. 
His subjects; on this account, conceived sucli veneration ibr him, that they 
esteemed none worthy to bear the roytU title after him, and, therefore, com- 
mitted the management of tlie state to elective mag'strates, to whom they 
gave tlie title of archons, and chose Medon, the eldest son of Coilnis, to this 
new d;gnity. Thus ended the legal succession, and title of king of Atliens, 
after it had continued, without any intenniption, 487 years, from Cecrops to 
Codnis. The archon acted with sovereign autliorlty, but was accountable to 
tlic people whenever it was required. There were thirteen perpetual ar- 
chons in the space of 325 years. After the death of Alcmseon, who was the 
last of them, this charge was continued to the person elected tor ten years 
only; but always in the same fam'ly, till the death of Kryxias, or, acconling 
to others, of Theseus, the seventh and last decennial archon. For the family 
of Codrus, or of the Medontldx, ending in him, the Athenians created an siuul 
archons, and, instead of one, they appointed nine every year. See a faithcr 
■ccotint of tlie archons in the ^otes on tlie Life of Solon. 
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Theseus was buried, by chance saw an eagle on a certain emi- 
nence, breaking the ground (as they tell us), and scratching it 
up with her talons. This he considered as a divine direction, 
and digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary 
size, with a lance of brass, and a sword lying by it. When 
these remains were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley, the 
Athenians received them with splendid processions and sacri- 
fices, and were as much transported as it Theseus himself had 
returned to the city. He lies interred in the middle of the 
town, near the Gymnasium; and his oratory is a place of re- 
fuge for servants and all persons of mean condition, who fly 
from men in power, as Theseus, while he lived, was a humane 
and benevolent patron, who graciously received the petitions 
of the poor. The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the 8th 
of October, the day on which he returned with the young men 
from Crete. They sacrifice to him likewise on each 8m day 
of the other months, either because he first arrived from 
Troezene on the 8th of July, as Diodorus the geographer re- 
lates; or else thinking this number, above all others, to be most 
proper to him, because he was said to be the son of Neptune; 
the solemn feasts of Neptune being observed on the 8th day ot 
every month. For the number eight, as the first cube of an 
cvcti number, and the double of the first square, properly re- 
presents the firmness and immoveable povver of this god, who 
theacc has the names of Asphalius and Gaieochus. 
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LIFE OF ROMUI.US. 

From whom, and from what cause the city of Rome obtain- 
ed that name, whose glory has diffused itself over the world, 
historians are not agreed.^ Some say the Pelasgi, after they 
had overrun great part of the globe, and conquered many na- 
tions, settled there, and gave their city the name of Rome,^t 
on account of their strength in war. Others tell us, that when 
Troy was taken, some of the Trojans having escaped aiid 
gained their ships^ut to sea, and being driven bv the winds 
upon the coast of Tuscany, came to an anchor in trie river Ti- 
ber; that here,' their wives being much fatigued, and no long- 
er able to bear the hardships of the sea, one of them, superior 
to the rest in birth and prudence, named Roma, proposed that 
they should burn the fleet; that this being effected, tne men at 
first were much exasperated, but afterwards, through neces- 
sity fixed their seat on the Palatine hill, and in a short time 
thmgs sucxseeded beyond their expectation; for the country 
was good, j: and the people hospitaole; that therefore, tiesides 
other honours paid to Roma, they called their city, as she was 
the cause of its being built, after her name. Hence, too, we 
are informed, the custom arose for the women to salute tiieir 
relations and husbands with a kiss; because those W9men, 
when titiey had burnt the ships, used such kind of endearments 
to appease the resentment of their husbands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is said, that 
Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leucaria; or else the 

* Such b the imcertainty^ of the origin of imperial Rome, and indeed of 
most cities and nations that are of any con^erable antiqui^. That €i Rome 
might be the more uncertain^ because its first inhabitants, being a coHection 
of mean persons, fugitives <and outlaws, from other nations, could not be 
supposed to leave histories bdund them. livy, however. Mid most <tf the 
Latm historians, agree that Rome was bmlt by Romulus, and both ^e city 
and people named after him: while the vanity of the Greek writers wants 
to ascribe almost eveiy thing, and Rome among the rest, to a Grecian 
orinnal. 

jfmf^f Berne n^pufies strength. 

i "Whatever desirable things nature has scattered frugally in other coun- 
tries, were formerly found in Italy, as in their original seminary. But there 
bu been so little encouragement g^ven to the ciutivation of tne soil in the 
tone of the pontiffs, that it is now compantiTely ban^en. 

Vol. I. ^K 7 
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daughter of Telephus the son of Hercules^ and married to 
^neas; or that she was the daughter of Ascanius,* the son of 
^neaS) and eaye name to the city; or that Roms^Aus, the son 
of Ulysses and Circe, built it; or Romus, the son of ^mathion, 
whomJDiomedes sent from Troy: or else Romus, kine of the 
Latins, after he had expelled the Tuscans, who passed origi- 
nally irom Theasaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Itimr. 
Even they who Ivitn the greatest probability, declare that the 
city had its name from Romulus, do not agree about his ex- 
traction; for spme say he was son of ^neas and Dexithea, the 
daughter of Phorbiis, and was brought an infant into Italy 
"Wiffi his brother Remus, that all the other vessels werrlost by 
the violence of the flood, except that in which th6 children 
were^ which, drivine gently asnore where the bank was level, 
ythey were saved, beyond expectatioh, and't^e place from tiiem 
I was called ]Rome. Some will have it, that noma, daughter 
'of that Trojan woman who was married to Latinus, the sdn of 
Telemachus, was mother to Romulus. Others say, that iBme- 
lia, the daughter of JSneas and Lavinia^ had him oy Mars; and 
others again give an account of his birth, which is entirely 
'fabulpi!is. There appeared, it seems, to Tarcbetius, king of 
the Albans, 'who was the most wicked and most cruel oif men, 
'a^ suj[>ematural vision in his own house, the figure of Priapus 
rising pjat of the chimney-hearth, and staying there many 
days. The goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany,t which 
being Consulted, gave this answer to Tarcbetius, — ^That it was 
^necesfery some virgin should accept of the embraces of 
%e phantom, the fruit whereof would be a son, emineqt for 
'valour, good fortune, and strength of body. Hereupon Tar- 
cbetius acquainted one of his daughters with the prediction, 
and (^-(lered her to entertain the apparition; but she declining 
4t, sent her 'maijd. When Tarcbetius came to know it, he 
was highly offended, ancji confined them both, intending to 
^piit them to dedih. !But Vesta appeared to him in a dream, 
arid foVbaile him to kill them; but ordered that the young 
.women should weave a certain web in their fetters, and when 
that was doiie, be given in marriage. They weaved therefore 
in the day-|dme; but others, bv Tarchetins^s order, unravelled 
it in the night The woman havine twins by this commerce, 
Tarcbetius aelfvered them to one Tcratius, with orders to de- 
Mroy'th^m; but instead of that, he exposed them by a river 
side, where a she-wolf came and gave uiem suck, and various 

* Oi ^ Ana»tH TV A/viw [dvyaftifA 8C.] M^ ^rufofui ^iHrn-^ Ttwym. The 
fbrnier Bngluh tnuuUution, md the French in this plfece, are enoneotts. 

\ There wm no oMcle of Tethys, but of Hiemia there was. Themis was 
.the same with Canumttt, Uie mother of Etander, which last name the had, 
because she delivered her omcles tn eormtm^ in terses. 
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sorts of birds brought food and fed the infaats, till at kst^ ai 
herdsman, who beheld these wonderful things ventured tO| 
approach and take up the children. Thus secured from dan- 
ger, they grew up, and then attacked Tarchetius, and over^ 
came him. This is the account Promathion gives ia ]^s his^ 
tarv of Italy. 

nut the principal parts of that account^ which deserve the 
most credit, and have the most vouchers, were first published 
among the Greeks by Diodes the Peparethian, whom Fabius 
Pictor commonly follows; and Uiough there are difierent rela- 
tions of the matter, yet, to despatch it in a few words, the 
story is this: — ^The kmgs of Alba* descending lineally from 
^neas, the succession fell to two brothers, Numitor ana Amu- 
lius. The latter divided Uie whole inheritance into two parts, 
setting the treasures brought from Troy against the kingdom; 
and Numitor made choice of the kingdom. Amulius then 
havine the treasures, and consequently being more powerful 
than rfumitor, easily possessed himself of tne king^aom too; 
and Cearine the daughter of Numitor might have children, he 
appointed ner priestess of Vesta, in which capacity she was 
always to live unmarried and a vimn. Some say ner name 
WIS Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia. But she was soon 
discovered to be with child, contrarv to the lawof the vestals. 
Antho, the kiss's (kughter, by mucli entreaty, prevailed with 
her father that she should not be capitally punished* She was 
eonfined, however, and excluded from society, lest she should 
be delivered without Amulius^s knowledge. When her time 
was completed, she was delivered of two sons of uncommon 
size and oeauty; whereupon Amulius, still more alarmed, or- 
dered one of his servants to destroy them. Some say the name 
of this servant was Faustulus; others, that that was the name 
of a person that took them up. Pursuant to his orders, he 
put tne children into a small trough or cradle, and went down 
towards the river, with a design to cast them in; but seeing it 
very rough, and running with a strong current,' he was afraid * 
to approach it He therefore laid them down near the bank, 
and departed. The flood increasing continually, set the trough 
afloat, and carried it gently down to a pleasant place, now 
called Cermanum, but formerly (as it should seem) Germanum, 
denoting that the brothers arrived there. 

Near this place was St wild fig-tree, which they called Ru- 

* From JEneas down to Numitor and Amulius, there were thirteen Idngps of 
the same race, but^e scarce know any things of them, except their names 
and the years of ^eir respective reigns. -Ajnulius, the last of them, who 
Burpassed his brother in courage and understanding, drove him from the 
throne, and, to secure it for himself, murdered iEgestu^ Numitor's only son. 
and consecrated his daughter Hhei^ Sylvia to the worship oC Yesta, 
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minalisy either on account of Romulus^ as is generally sup- 
posedy or because the cattle there ruminated, or chewed me 
cudy during the noon-tide, in the shade; or rather, because of 
the suckling of the children there; for the ancient Latins called 
the bre^t rumoj and the goddess who preside over the nur* 
sery Rumilia,* whose rites the v celebrated without wine, and 
only with libations of milk. The infants, as the story goes, 
lying there, were isuckled by a she-wolf, and fed and taken 
care of by a wood-pecker. These animals are sacred to Mars ; 
and llie ^wood-pecker is held in great honour and veneration 
by the Liatins. Such wonderful events contributed not a lit- 
Ue to gain credit to the mother's report, that she had the chil- 
dren by Mars; though in this they tell us, she was herself de- 
ceived, having suffered violence from Amulius, who came to 
her, and lay with her in armour. Some say, the ambiguity 
of the nurse's name ^ave occasion to the fable; for the Latins 
call not only she-woTyes, but prostitutes, lupse; and such was 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulua, the fostei^father of the 
chilQren. To her also the Romans offer sacrifice, and the 
priest of Mars honours her with libations in the month of 
April, when they celebrate her feast Larentialia. 

They worship also another Larentia, on the following ac- 
count: — ^The keeper of the temple of Hercules having, it seems, 
little else to do, proposed to play a game at dice wim the sod, 
j:>n condition that, if he won, he should have something vdua- 
ble of lliat deity; but if he lost, he should provide a noble en- 
tertainment for him, and a beautiful woman to lie with him. 
Then throwing the dice, first for the god, and next for him- 
self, it appeared that he had lost Willing, however, to stand 
to his bargain, and to perform the conditions agreed upon, he 
pre{>ared a supper, and engaging for the purpose one La- 
rentia, who was very handsome, out as yet litue known, he 
treated her in the temple, where he had provided a bed, and, 
after supper, left her for tlie enjoyment ot the god. It is said, 
that llie deity had some conversation with her, and ordered 
her to go. early in the morning to the market-place, salute the 
first man she* should meet, and make him her friend. The 
man that met her was one far advanced in years, and in opu- 
lent circumstances, Tarrutius by name, who had no children, 
and never had been married. This man took Larentia to his 
bed, and loved her so well that at his death he left her heir to 
his whole estate, which was very considerable; and she after- 
wards bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to the people. 
It is said, that at the time when she was in high reputation, 
and considered as the favourite of a god, she suddenly disap* 

* The Roxn«n8 OAUed that gfoddess, not BuinUia, but Runuiut* 
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peared about the plaoe where the former Larentia was laid. 
It is now called Velabnim, because the river often overflow- 
ing, ^i^ passed it at this place in ferry-boats, to go to tbe fo- 
rum. This kind of pa^aee they call velatura. Others derive 
the name from velumy a sa£l, because they who have the exhib- 
iting of the public shows, beginning at Velabrum,. overriiade 
aU the way that leads from the forum to the Hippodrome with 
canvas; for a sail in Latin is velum. On these accounts is the 
second Larentia so much honoured among the Romans. 

In the mean time Faustulus Amulius's herdsman, brought 
up the children entirely undiscovered; or rather, as others wiHi 
greater probability assert, Numitor knew it from the first,* 
and privately supplied the necessaries for their maintenance. 
It is also said that they were sent to Gabii, and there instruct- 
ed in letters, and other branches of education suitable to their 
birth; and history informs us that they had the names of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, from the teat of the wild animal which they 
were seen to suck. The beauty and dignity of their persons, 
even in their childhood, promised a generous disposition; 
and as the^^ grew up, they both discovered ]^at courage and 
bravery, wim an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a spirit 
which nothing could subdue. But Romulus seemed more to 
cultivate the powers of reason, abd to excel in political know- 
ledge; whilst by his deportment among his neighbours, in the 
employments of pasturage and hunting,^ he convinced them 
that he was born to command rather than to obey. To their 
equals and inferiors they behaved very courteously; but they 
despised the king's bailiffs and chief herdsmen, as not superi- 
or to themselves in eourage, though they were in authority, 
disregarding at once their threats and tiieir anger. They ap- 
plied themselves to generous exercises and pursuits, looking 
upon idleness and inactivity as illiberal things, but on hunt- 
ing, running, banishing or apprehending robbers, and deliver- 
ing such as were oppressed oy violence, as the employments 
of nonour and virtue. By these' things they gainea great re- 
nown. 

A dispute arisine between the herdsmen of Numitor and 
Amulius, and the firmer having driven away some cattle be-> 
longing to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell upon them, put 
them to flight and recovered the greatest part of the booty. 
At this connuct Numitor was highly offended; but they little 
issgardedhisisesentment The &st steps they took on axis oc- 

* Kiin^lor nigbit.biiild^pon^thit tiie hopes of^us re-establishment; but 
his knowing the place where the chUdren were brought up, and supphnLug' 
tfaepn wi^ necemm^ isjauitejucoiieiitent/^itkAhe naaner of iheir^BscQ* 
veij when grown up» wpim is the jnooft afreeable part of the stoif . 

7 
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casion were to collect, and receive into their company, per* ! 
sons of desperate fortunes, and a sreat number of slaves; a 1 
measure which gave alarming oroofs of their bold and sedi- | 
tious inclinations. It happened!, that when Romulus was em- * 
ployed in sacrificing, for to that and divination he was much ' 
inclined, Numitor's herdsmen met with Remus, as he was 
walking with a small retinue, and fell upon him. After some 
blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Numitor's 
people prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
oefore Numitor, and had several things laid to his charge; but 
Numitor did not choose to punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment. To nim, therefore, he applied for jus- 
tice, which he had all the reason in the world to expect, since, 
though brother to the reigning prince, he had been injured bv 
his servants, who presumed upon his authority. The people 
of Alba, moreover, expressing their uneasiness, and thinking 
that Numitor sufiered great indignities, Amulius, moved with 
tiiei^ complaints, delivered Remus to him, to be treated as he 
should think proper. When the youth was conducted to his 
house, Numitor was greatly struck with his appearance, as he 
was very remarkable for size and strength; he observed, too, 
his presence of mind, and the steadiness of his looks, which 
had nothing servile in them, nor were altered with the sense 
of his present danger; and he was informed, that his actions 
and whole behaviour, were suitable to what he saw. But, above 
all, some divine influence, as it seems, directing the beginnings 
of the great events that were to follow, Numitor, by his saga- 
city, or by a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth, ques- 
tioned him concerning the circumstances of his birth; speak- 
ing mildly at the same time, and regarding him with a gra- 
cious eye. He boldly answered, — " 1 will nide nothing from 
you, for you behave in a more princely manner than Amulius, 
since you hear and examine before you punish; but he has de- 
livered us up without inquiring into the matter. I have a twin- 
broker, and heretofore we believed ourselves the sons of 
Faustulus and Larentia, servants to the king; but since we 
were accused before you, and so pursued by Zander, as to foe 
in danger of our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our 
birth. Whether they are true the present crisis will show.^ 
Our birth is said to have been secret, our support in our infan- 
cy miraculous. We were exposed to birds and wild beasts, 
and by fhem nourished; suckled by a she-wolf, and fed by the 
attentions of a wood-pecker, as we lay in a trough by the 
great river. The trough is still preserved, bound Ssout with 

* For if they were true, the eod who nunculoaBly protected them in their 
infiuic^, would defirer Bemus fiom his present danger. 
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mss bandd^ and inscribed with letters partly faded; which 
may prove perhaps, hereafter, very usetul tokens* to our pa- 
rents, when we are destroyed." Numitor hearing this, and 
comparing the time with the young man's looks, was confirm- 
ed in the pleasing hope he had conceived, and considered how 
he might consult his daughter about this a£fair; for she was 
still kept in close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus was taken 
and delivered up to punishment, desired Romulus to assist his 
brother, informing him then clearly of the particulars of his 
birth; for before he had only given dark hints about it, and 
signified just so much as -might take off the attention of his 
wards from every thing that was mean. He himself took the 
trough, and in all the tumult of concern and fear, carried it to 
Numitor. His disorder raised some suspicion id the king's 
euards at the gate; and that disorder increasing while they 
looked earnestly upon him, and perplexed him with their 
questions, he was discovered to have a trough under his cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of tnose who had it in 
chai^ to tnrowthe children into the river, and who was con- 
cerned in the exposing of them. This man seeing the'trough, 
and knowing it oy its make and inscription, rigntly guessed 
ihe business; and thinking it an affair not to be nej|lected, 
immediately acquainted the king with it, and put him upon 
inquiring into it In these ^eat and pressing difficulties, 
Faustulus did not preserve entirely his presence of mind, nor 
yet fully discover the matter. He acknowledged that the 
children were saved indeed, but said that they kept cattle at a 
great distance from Alba; and that he was carrying the trough 
to nia, who had often desired to see it, that she might enter- 
tain tJie better hopes that her children were alive. Whatever 
persons perplexed and actuated with fear or anger use to suf- 
fer, Amulius then suffered; for in his hurry he sent an honest 
man, a friend of Numitor's to inquire of him whether he had 
any account that the children were alive. When the man was 
come, and saw Remus almost in the embraces of Numitor, he 
endeavoured to confirm him in the persuasion that the youth 
was really his grandson; begging him, at the sanie time, im- 
mediately to take the best measures that could be thought of, 
and offering his best assistance to support their party. The 
occasion admitted of no delay, if they had been inclined to it; 
for Romulus was now at hand, and a good number of the citi- 
zens were gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear of 
Amulius. ae brought also a considerable force with him, 
divided into companies of a hundred men each, headed by .an 
officer who bore a handful of srass and shrubs upon a pole. 
These the Latins called Manipmi; and hence it is, that to this 
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day soldiers of the same company are called Maaipularet^ 
Remus then, having eained those within, aiid Romulus a^^* 
saulting the palace witnout, the tyrant knew not how to do, 
or whom he should consult; hut amid.st his doubts and per-* 
plexity was taken and slain. These particulars, thourii most- 
ly related by Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who seems 
to have beeti the first that wrote about ihe founding of Rome, 
are yet suspected by some as &bulous;iahd rroundless. Per- 
haps, however, we should not be so incredulous, when we 
see what extraordinary events fortune produces; nor, when we 
consider what height of greatness Rome attained to, can we 
think it could ever have been effected without some super- 
natural assistance at first, and an origin more than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, the two 
brothers were not willing to live in Alba without governing 
there, nor yet to take the government upon them during their 
grandfather's life. Having, therefore, invested him with it, 
and paid due honours totibeir mother, they determined to 
dwell in a city of their own, and,- for that purpose, to build 
one in the place where they had their first nourishment This 
seems, at least, to be the most plausible reason of their quit- 
ting Alba; and perhaps, too, it was necessary, as a great num- 
ber of slaves and fugitives was collected about them, either to 
see their affairs entirely ruined, if these should disperse, or 
with them to seek another habitation; for that the people of 
Alba refused to permit the fugitives to mix with them, or to 
receive them as citizens, sufficiently appears from the rape of 
the women, which was not undertaken out of a licentious hu- 
mour, but deliberately, and through necessity, from the want 
of wives, since, after they seized them, they treated them 
very honourably. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, they opened 
a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called the temple 
of the Asylaan God.* Here they received all that came, 
tnd would neither deliver up the slave to his niaster, the 
debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer to the mmstrate, de- 
claring Aat they were directed by the Oracle of Apollo to 
preserve the asylum from all violation. Thus the city' was 
soon peopled;t for it is said, that the houses at first did not 
exceed a thousand. But of that hereafter. 

* It is not ccartun who this God of Refuge was. Dioeratu of Halicamas- 
flus 4ells usy that, in his time* the place where the asjflum had beeii» was 
coBsecrated to Jupiter. Romulus cud not at first receive the fugitires and 
outlaws within the walls, but allowed them the hiU Saturmus, afteiwaids 
called Gapitolinus, for their habitation. 

f Mofltoftfae Trojans, of whom there still remained fifty ftmBcs m Aa« 
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While they were intent upon building, a dispute soon arose 
about the place. Romulus having built a square, which he 
called Rome, would have the city there; but Remus marked 
out a more secure situation on mount Aventine, which, from 
him, was called Remonium,* but now has the name of Rigna* 
num. The dispute was referred to the decision of augury; 
and for this purpose they set down in the open air, when Re* 
mus, as they tell us, saw six vultures, and Romulus twice a» 
many. Some say Remus's account of the number he had seen 
was true, and that of Romulus not so; but when Remus came 
up to him, he did really see twelve. Hence the Romans, in 
their divination by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the vul- 
ture; though Herodotus of Pontus relates, that Hercules used 
to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him as he was going 
upon any great action. This was probably because it is a 
creature the least mischievous of any, pernicious neither ta 
com, plants, nor cattle. It only feeds upon dead carcasses^ 
but neither kills nor preys upon any thing that has life. As 
for birds, it does not toucn them even when dead, because they 
are of its own nature; while eagles, owls, and hawks, tear 
and kill their own kind; and, as iEschylus has it: — 

What bird is clean that fellow-birds devours? 

Besides^ other birds are frequently seen, and may be found 
at any tune; but a vulture is an uncommon ^ight, and we have 
seldom met with anv of their youn^; so that the rarity of them 
has occasioned an aosurd opinion in some, that they come to 
us from other countries; and soothsayers judge every unusual 
appearance to be preternatural, and the effect of a divine 
IK)wer. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, he' was high- 
ly incensed; and as Romulus was opening a ditch round tne 
place where the walls were to be built, he ridiculed some 
parts of the work, and obstructed others; at last, as he pre-^ 
sumed to leap over it, some say he fell by the hand of Romu- 
lus ;t others oy that of Celer, one of his companions. Faus- 

gustos's time, chose to follow the fortune of Romulus and Remus, as did also, 
die inhabitants of PaUantium and Satumia, two small towns. 

* We find no mention either of Remonium or Rig^arium, in any othet 
writer. An anonymous MS. reads Remoria; and Festus tells us (De lingf. 
Latin, lib. ii.) the summit of mount Aventine was called Remuria, from the 
time Remus resolved to build the city there. But Bionynus of Halicamas- 
sos speaks of mount Aventine and Remuria as two different places; and Ste- 
phanua wiQ have Remuria to have been a city in the nei^bourfaood of 
Rome. 

tThe two brothers first differed about the place where their new dty was 
e built, and refeiring the matter to their grandfather, he advised thcra 

Vol. I.— L 
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tidaa also fell in the scuffle; and Plistinns^ who, being broths 
to FaufltuluSy is said to have assisted in bringing Romulus up* 
Celer fled into Tuscanj; and from him such as are swift of 
{boty or expeditious in business, are by the Romans called 
cekrea. Thus, when Quintus Metellus, within a few days 
after his father's death, provided a show of gladiators, the 
people admiring his quick despatch, gave him the name of 
Gekr. 

Rt>mulus buried his brother Remus, together witii his fos- 
ter-fathers, in Remonia, and then built his city, having sent 
for peraons from Hetruria,* who (as is usual in sacred mys- 
teries), according to stated ceremonies and written rules, were 
to oraer and direct how every thing was to be done. First, a 
circular ditch was dug about what is now called theComitium, 
or Hall of Justice, and the first fruits of every thing that is 
reckoned either good by use, or necessary by nature, were 
cast into it; and then each, bringing a small quantity of the 
euih of the country from whence he came, threw it in pro- 
miscuously.t This ditch had the name of Mundus, the same 
with that of the universe. In the next place, they marked 
out the city, like a circle, round this centre; and the founder 
havine fitted to a plough a brazen ploueh-share, and yoked a 
bull and cow himself, Srew a deepYurrlw round the bounda- 
ries. The business of those that followed was to turn all the 
clods raised by the plough inwards to the cit^, and not to suf- 
fer any to remain outwards. This line described the compass 
of the city; and between it and the walls is a space called, by 

to hftve it decided by aug^ury. In this augury Romulus imposed upon Re- 
mus; and when the fonner prevailed that the city should be built upon 
mount Palatine^ the builders being divided into two companies, were no 
bett» than two Actions. At last Remus in contempt leapea over the work* 
«nd 8aid»— <* Just so wiU the enemy leap over it;" whereupon Celer gave 
him a deadly blow, and answered, — *< In this manner will our citizens re- 
pulse the enemy." Some say, that Romulus was so afflicted at the deaUi 
of his brother, that he would hAve laid violent hands upon himself, if he had 
not b^en prevented. 

* The Hetnuians or Tuscans had, as Festus informs us, a sort of ritual 
wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be observed in building 
cities, temples* aJtars, walls, and gates. They were instructed in auguiy 
and religious lites by Tages, who is said to have been taught by Mercury. 

, j- Ovid does not say it was a handfiil'of the farth each had brought out of 
his own country, but of the earth he had takei^ from his neighbours; which 
was done to siniify, that Rome would soon subdue the neighbouring nations^ 
But Indorus (lib zxv. cap. 2,) is of opinion, that b^ throwing thefirstpfruita 
fjod a handful of earth into the trench^ they admonish the h^tds of the colo- 
ny, that it ou|[ht to be their chief study to procure for their fellow-citizens 
aU the convemencies of life, to maintain peace and union amongst a people 
come toget|ker fitmi different parts of tiie woildt and by tUs to form them* 
felves into a body never to be dissolved. 



.coatroctioQ, Pomerium, as lying behind or be|^iid the wfitL 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the plough- 
share out of the ground, and lifted up the plough, maMog a 
break for it Hence they look upon the whole wall as saored 
except the gateways. If they considered the gates in the >saine 
li^tas the rest, it would be deemed unlawful eitlier to re- 
ceiye thQ necessaries of life by them, or to carry out what k 
unclean. 

The day on which they bejgan to build the city is utiiyer- 
saOy allowed to be the 21st oiApril and is celebrated &nBi:»l- 
ly by the Komans as the birth-day of Rome. At first, we 
are told, they sacrificed nothing tliat had life, persuaded that 
they ought to Jieep the solemnity sacred to the birth of their 
country pure, ana without bloodshed. Nevei^elesS) b^fore^ 
flie city was built, on that same day, they had kept apastoral 
feast called 'Palilia.* At present, iinleed, diere is v^ry little 
analogy between the Roman and the Grecian months; yet Ihe 
day on 'which 'Romulus founded the city is strongly a&rmed 
to be the 30th oif the month. On that day, too, we^ are .in- 
formed, there was a conjunction of the sun and nloon, attend^ 
ed with an eclipse; the same that was observed by Aotimaelhus 
the Teian .poet, in the third, year of the sixth Otymf^ad. 

Varro the pJbiilosopher, who of all the Romans was most 
skQIed in history, had an acquaintance named Tamtius, who^ 
besides his knowledge in philosophy and the mathematics, to 
indulge his ^speculative turn, had applied himself to astrology, 
and was thoub^ht to be a perfect master of it To him Varro 
proposed to find out the day and hour of Romulus's birth, 
maxiiig his c^ctilation fVom the known events of his life, as 
poblems in geometry are solved by the analytic method; for 
it belongs to the same science, when a man's nativity is given, 
to predict his life, and when his life is given, to find out hte 
nativity. Tarutius complied with the request; and when he 
had considered the dispositions and actions of Romulus, how 
long he lived, and in what manner he died, and had put all 
th^*l3iin£S together, he affirmed, without doubt or nesita- 
tion, that his conception was in the first year of the seieond 
Olympiad, on the'>23rd day^ofthe month which the Egyptians 
cau Gnoeac (Decemls^), at the third hour, when t3ie sun was 
totally eclipsed;! arid that his birth was ofi the 23rd day of 

* The Fafilia, or Feast of Pales, is sometimes called Paryia, fijom the 
Liitbi word, parere, to bring forth, becatise prayers were then awdefer the 
fruit^ilness of tiie siieep. Accordiiig to Ond (Fast. lib. iv.) the shepherds 
then made a.great feast at night, and concluded the whofe with danciag 
'over the fires they had made in the fields with heaps of stxaw. 

"j- There wa^ no total eclipse of the sun in the first year of the -second 
Olympiad, but in the second year of that Olympiad there was. If Rohiu1m» 
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the month Thoth (September), about sun-rise; and that he 
founded Rome on the 9th of the month Pharmuthi (April). 
between the second and third hour;* for it is supposed that 
the fortunes of cities, as well as men, have their proper pe- 
riods determined by the positions of the stars at the time of their 
nativity. These, and the like relations, may, perhaps, rather 
t)lease the reader, because they are curious, than disgust him, 
because they are fabulous. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger 
part of the inhabitants into battalions. Each corps consisted 
of three thousand foot, and three hundred horse, and was call- 
ed a legion, because the most warlike persons were selected.! 
The rest of the multitude he called the People. A hundred 
;of the most considerable citizens betook for nis council, with 
the title of Patricians, :|: and the whole body was called the Sen- 
ate, which signifies an Assembly of Old Men. Its members 
were styled Patricians; because, as some say, they were fa-^ 
iltiTB of free-born children; or rather, according to others, be- 
cause th^y themselves had fathers to show, which was not 
the case with many of the rabble that first flocked to the city. 
Others derive the title from Patroemiumy or Patronage, attri- 
buting the origin of the term to one Patron, who came over 
with £vander, and was remarkable for his humanity and care 
of the distressed. But we shall be nearer the truth, if we conr 

was conceived in the year last named, it will agree with the common opin- 
ion, that he was eighteen yean old when he founded Rome, anul that Rome 
was founded in the first year of the seventh Olympiad. 

* There is great disagreement among hUtorians and chronologers, as to 
the year of the foundation of Rome. Vairo places it in the third year of the 
azth Olympiad, 752 years before the Christian era; and Fabius Pictor, who 
Is the most ancient of all the Roman writers, and followed by the learned 
Usdier, places it in the end of the seventh Ohmpiad, which, according to 
that prelate, was in the year of the world 3256, and 748 before Christ But 
Dionysius Halicamassus, Solinu% and Eusebius, place it in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad. 

f Instead of this, Dionysius of Halicamassus tells us (lib. ii. p. 76,) the 
whole colony consisted of but 3300 men. These Romulus dividea into three 
equal parts, which he called tribes or thirds, each of which was to be com- 
manded by its praefect or tribune. The tribes were divided into ten curae, 
and these subdivided into ten decunc. The number of houses, or rather 
huts, which was but a thousand, bean witness to the Wth of Dionysius's 
assertion. But it is probable the mean rabble, who took the protection of 
the asylum, and who might be very numerous, were not reckoned amonr 
the 3^ first colonists, though they were afterwards admitted to the privi» 
leges of cidzent. 

f The chcuoe of these hundred persons was not made by the king hiiMe]5 
each tribe chose three senators, and each of the thirty curae the like namber,. 
wluch made in all the number of ninety-nine; so imX Romuhis named only 
'die hundredth, who was the head, or prince of the senate, and the duef gar> 
of the eky, when the king* was m the field. 
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citide that Romulus styled them Patricians, as expecting thesd 
respectable persons would watch over thase in humble stations 
with a paternal C2l^ and ragard: and teaching the common*- 
alty in their turn not to fear or envy the power of their su* 
pcriorsy but to behave to them with love and respect, botll 
looking upon them as fathers, and honouring them with that 
name. For at this very time, foreign nations call the senators 
lords, but the Romans themselves call them conscript father^ 
a style of greater dignitv and honour, and withal mucli tess 
invidious. At first, indeed, the^ were called fathers on!y| 
but afterwards, when more were enrolled in their body, con* 
script fathers. With this venerable title, then, he dieitkl* 
suished the senate from the people. He likewise made and^ 
Uier distinction between the nobility and- the commons, call* 
ing the former patrons,* and the other clients; which was tft6 . 
source of mutual kindness and many good offices betweeii 
them. For the patrons were to those they had taken undlet 
tlieir protection^ counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On tK4 
other hand, the clients failed not in their attentions,, whether 
they were to be shown in deference and respect, or in provitP 
ing their daughters' portions, or in satisfying their crediUirfi| 
if their circumstances happened to be narrow. No law of 
magistrate obliged the patron tp be evidence against his client^ 
or Uie client against his patron. But in after-times, though 
the other claims continued in full force, it was looked upon as 
ungenerous for persons of condition to take money of thoso 
bebw them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city,t as Fa» 
bins informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was put in cx^ 
cution^ Some say, Romulus himself, who was naturally war* 
like, and persuaded by certain oracles, that the Fates had d^* 
creed Rome to obtain her greatness by military achievement^ 
began hostilities against the Sabines, and seized only thirty 
virgins, being more desirous of war than of wives for his peo* 
pie. But this is not likely; for, as he saw his city soon fillei} 

* This patTonagpe uias as effectual as any consanguinity or alliance, anrl 
had a wonderful efiect towards maintaiiung union amonff Uie people for th^ 
space of s'.x hundred and twenty years, during^ which time we find no dis^ 
senaions or jealonsies between tfie patrons and their clients, even in the tinnc 
of tiw republic, when the populace frequently mutinied agpainst those wh<| 
were most powerful in the city. At last the great sedition raised by Calua 
Gnoehus, broke in upon. that harmony. Indeed, a client wlio was wanting 
in his duty to his patron, was deemea a traitor and an outlaw, and liable t A 
be put to death by. any peracm whatever. It may be proper to observe*, 
timt not.only plebsians chose their patrons, but in time cities and states put 
ihcmselvesunderthe like protection. 

-t Gellius says, it was in the fourth year. 

8 
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with inhabitants^ very few* of which were married, the great- 
est part consisting of a mixed rabble of mean and obscure per* 
sons, to whom no regard was paid, and who were not expect- 
ing to settle in any mace whatever, the enterprise naturallv 
took that turn; and ne hoped that from this attempt, thoush 
nota just one, some alliance and union with the Sabmes would 
be obtained, when it appeared that they treated the women 
kindly. In order to this, he iirst gave out that he had found 
the altar of some god, which had oeen covered with earth. 
This deity they called Census, meaning either the God of 
Counsel (for with them the word consUium has that sieniiica- 
tion, and their chief magistrates afterwards were Consuls, per- 
sons who were to consult the. public good^}, or else the Eques- 
trian Neptune; for the altar in the Circus Maximus*^ is not 
visible at other times, but during the Circensian games it is 
uncovered. Some say, it was proper that the altar of that god 
should be under ground, because counsel should be as private 
and secret as possible. Upon this discovery, Romulus, by 
proclamation, appointed a day for a splendid sacrifice, with 
public eames ana shows. Multitudes assembled at the time, 
and he nimself presided, sitting among his nobles, clothed in 
purple. As a sisnal for the assault, he was to rise, gather up 
nis robe, and fold it about him. Many of his people wore 
swords that day, and kept their eyes upon him, watching for 
the signal; which was no sooner given than they drew them, 
and, rushing on with a shout, seized the daughters of the Sa- 
bines, but quietly suffered the men to escape. Some say only 
thirty were carried off, who each gave name to a tribe; but 
Valerius Antius makes their number five hundred and twenty- 
seven; and, according to Juba,t there were six hundred and 
eighty-three, all virgins. This was the best apology for Ro- 
2Bulus; for they had taken but one married woman, named 
Hersilia, who was afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling 
them; and her they took by mistake, as they were not incited 
to this violence by lust or iniustice, but by their desire to con- 
(filiate and unite tne two nations in the strongest ties. Some 
tell us Hersilia was married to Hostilius, one of the most 
eminent men among the Romans; others, that Romulus him- 
self married her, and had two children by her; a daughter 
named ^ ' 
son 



led Prima, on account of her being first-born, and an only 
, whom he called AoUius, because of the great concourse 



* That is to say, in tbe place where Ancns Mutiiu afterwaids buih the 
great Circus for horse and chariot races. 

f This was the son of Juba, king of Mauritania^ who, being brought yeiy 
young a captive to Rome, was instructed in the Roman and Grecian litora. 
ture, and became an excellent historian. DionTsius of Haficamanoa baa 
followed his account 
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of people to him, but after-ages Abillius. This account we 
have from Zenodotus of Troezene, but he is contradicted in it 
by maiiy other historians. 

Amone; tliose that committed this rape, we are told, some of 
the meaner sort happened to be carrying oflF a virgin of uncom- 
mon beauty and stature; and when some of superior rank that 
met them attempted to take her from them, they cried out thej^ 
were conducting her to Talasius, a young man of excellent 
character. When they heard this, they applauded their design; 
and some even turned back and accompanied them with the 
utmost satisfaction, all the way exclaiming Talasius. Hence 
this became a term in the nuptial songs of the Romans, as 
Hymenseus is in those of the Greeks; for Talasius is said to 
have been very happy in marriage. But Sextius Sylla, the 
Carthaginian, a man beloved both by the Muses and Graces, 
told me, that this was the word which Romulus gave as a sig- 
nal for the rape. All of them, therefore, as they were carry- 
ing off the virgins, cried out Talasius; and thence it still' con- 
tinues the custom at marriages. Most writers, however, and 
Juba in particular, are of opinion, that it is only an incite- 
ment to good housewifery and spinning, which tne word 7>i- 
iasia signifies; Italian terms beine at that time thus mixed with 
Greek. If this be right, and the Romans did then use the 

* The orig^iia]^ which runs thus, Ot A ^rxucro/ vo/uu^xTtf, If juu o lo^ac tsrt, 
9ritfda.XJnrtf wm vs ^tktfyieu mm nrdketO'istY, vTrct Ton Ttut £xx»VMo/c ovo/uewt nram 
Iraxuim trnxtx^fJ^vfon, is manifestly corrupted; and all the former translation^ 
following: coiTupt reading, assert what is utterly false* namely, — «* that no 
Greek terms were then mixed with the lan^age of Italy." The contrary 
appears from Plutarch's life of Numa, where Greek terms are mentioned as 
frequently used by the Romans, rant ExMfyrxanr unixetnoH tvn fjMKKor n vuv tote 

But, not to have recourse to facts, let us inquire into the several former 
translations. The Latin nms thus: — Plerique [inter quoa est Juba J adhortc^ 
iionem et incifationem adiaborh sedulitafem ef ktnijicium, quod Crrasci t'olxolo-my 
dicunt, ceruent, nondum id temporis Itallcis verbis cum Grascis eonfusis. The 
English thus;—** But most are of opinion, and Juba in particular, that this 
woiti Talasius was used to new-married women, by way of incitement to 
house wiferj'; for the Greek word Taktsia signifies spinrdng, and the lan- 
guage of Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek." The French of Dacier 
thus — «< Cependant la plApait des auteurs croient, et Juba est m€me de 
cette opinion, que ce mot n'^toit qu'une exhortation qu'on faisoit aux miv- 
riees d'suiiier le travail, qui consiste a filer de la laine, que les Grecs appel>- 
lent Talasiaf car en ce ti-ms-la la langue Grecque n'avoit pas encore ^t^ ooiv 
nimpue par les mots Latins." Thus they declare with one consent, that 
the Uneiiage of Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek; though it ap- 
pears, from wliat was said immediately before, that Talasia^ a Greek term, 
was made use of in that lan^ag'e. Instead, therefore of wroy not yet, we 
should most certainly read htq, thus: »t& nrvn toic Hxaavixmc ofcfMLrt Tan IrMium 
rrtKiyvfiwm, *' the language of Italy beingfat that time thus mixed with 
Creek terms; for instance, Talasia." By tliis emendation, which consist* 
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virord Thlasla in the same sense with the Greeks, another and 
more probable reason of the custom may be assigned. For 
ivhen the Sabines, after the war with the Romans, were re- 
conciled, conditions were obtained for the women, that they 
jE^hould not be obliged by their husbands to do any other work 
|)esides spinning. It was customary, therefore, ever after, that 
4hey who gave the bride, or conducted her home, or were pre- 
^nt on tlie occasion, should cry out, amidst the mirth of the 
ftveddine, Tblasitut; intimating that she was not to be employed 
in any labour but that of spinning. And it is a custom still 
observed for the bride not to go over the threshold of her hus- 
4)and's house herself, but to be carried over, because the Sabine 
rirgins did not go in voluntaril)r, but were carried in by vio- 
lence. Some add, that the bride's hair is parted with the 
point of a spear, in memory of the first mairiages being 
lirought about in a warlike manner; of which we have spoken 
more fully in the Book of Questions. This rape was commit- 
ted on the eighteenth day of the month then called Sextilis, 
inow August, at which time the feast of the Consualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but they 
dwelt in un walled towns; thinking it became them, who were 
# colony of the Lacedaemonians, to be bold and fearless. But 
fits they saw themselves bound by such pledges, and were very 
solicitous for their daughters, they sent ambassadors to Romu- 
lus witli moderate and equitable demands; that he should re- 
turn them the young women, and disavow the violence, and 
then the two nations should proceed to establish a correspon- 
dence, and contract alliances in a friendly and legal way. 
Romulus, however, refused to part with the young women, 
And entreated the Sabines to give their sanction to what had 
been done; whereupon some of them lost time in consulting 
ftnd making preparations. But Acron, king of the Ceninen- 
sians, a man of spirit, and an able general, suspected the ten- 
dency of Romulus's first enterprises; and, when he had be* 
haved so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one that 
would grow formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neigh- 
only of tile small alteration of the ^ into t, the sense is easy; the context 
clear; Plutarch is reconciled to himself, and freed from tlie charge of con* 
tTiulictlng^ in one breath what he had asserted m another. 

If this wanted anv other support, we might allege a passage from Plu- 
tarch's Marcellus, which, as well as that in ue life ot Numa, is express and 
^ecisivct Speaking^ there of the derivation of the word Feretrius^ an Ap- 
pellation which Jupiter probably first had in the time of Romulus, on occa- 
sion of his consecrating to him the spoUa opima, one account he gives c^ 
the matter is, that Ftrdrius might be derived fit>m ^ffrr^y, the vehicle on 
which the trophy was carried, xxta tw *ExA»yj/<« yhmavwt trt in)jjn Ttn 
^ujmtfAryfAim trt Attrtfuv; ** for at that time the Greek language was mucU 
tmxed with the Utin," 
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Dours, except he were chastised. Acron, therefore, went to 
seek the enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. 
When they came in sight, and had well viewed each other, a 
challenge for a single combat was mutually given, their forces 
standing under arms in silence. Romulus on this occasion 
made a vow, that if he conquered his enemy, he would him- 
self dedicate his adversary's arms to Jupiter. In consequence 
of which, he both overcame Acron, anu, after battle was join- 
ed, routed his army and took his city; but he did no injury to 
its inhabitants, unless it were such to order them to demol- 
ish their houses, and follow him to Rome, as citizens entitled 
to equal privileges with the rest. Indeed, there was nothing 
that contributed more to the greatness of Rome, than that 
she was always uniting and incorporating with herself those 
whom she conauered. Romulus haying considered how he 
should perform nis vow in the most acceptable manner to Ju-^ 
pitcr, and withal make the procession most agreeable to his 
people, cut down a great oak that grew in Uie camp, and 
newed it into the figure of a trophy; to this he fastened 
Acron's whole suit of armour, disposed in its proper form; 
then he put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel 
on his head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy 
erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the 
song of victory before his troops, which followed, completely 
armed, while the citizens received him with joy and admira- 
tion. This procession was the origin and model of future 
triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, 
so called from the Latin word /cWrc,* to smite; for Romulus 
had prayed that he might have power to smite his adversary, 
and kill him. Varro says, this sort of spoils is termed optma,t 
from opesj which signifies riches; but more probably they are 
so styled from ppus^ the meaning of which is action; for when 
the general of an army kiljs tlie enemy's general with his 
own hand, then only he is allowed to consecrate the spoils 
called opima^ as the sole performer of that action. % This ho- 

• Or from the word /crrc, to cmryy because Roinulus had Iiimself carried 
to the temple of Jupiter tlie armour of the king he had killed; or, more 
probably, from the Gi*eek word pheretnm^ which Lavy calls in LAtxTiferadum, 
and wliich properly signifies a trophv, 

f Festus derives the word opima from ops, wliich sig^fies tlie eartli, and 
the riches it produces; so that opinut spoHoy according to that writer, signify 
rich spoils. 

i This is Livy's account of tlie matter; but Varro, as quoted by Festus, 
teUs us, a Roman might be entitled to the spoUa opimOy though but a pri- 
vate soldier, miles numipuktris, provided ne killed and despoiled the 
enemy's general. Accoruingly, Cornelius Cossus had them for killing To* 
lummus, king of the Tuscans, though Cossus was but a tribune, who 
fought under tlie command of JEmilius. Cossus, therefore, in all probabiti- 

VoL, I. M 8* 
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nour has been conferred only on three Roman chiefs; fintti on 
Uoniulus, when he slew Acron the Ceninensian; next, on 
t)ornelius Cossus, for killing Tolumnius the Tuscan; and last- 
ly, on Claudius Marcellus, when YiridomaruSy king of the 
(uaulsy fell by his hand. Cossus and Marcellus bore^ indeed, 
the trophies themselves, but drove into Rome in triumphal 
chariots. But Dionysius is mistaken in saying that Romulus 
made use of a chariot; far some historians assert, that Tarqui- 
iiius, the son 'of Demaratus, was the first of the kings that ad- 
vanced triumphs to this pomp and grandeur. Others say, 
Publicola waJs the first that lea up his triumph in a chariot 
However, there are statues of Romulus bearing these trophies 
yet to be seen in Rome, which are all on foot 

After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the rest of the Sa- 
bines were busied in preparations, the people of Fidenae, 
Crustumenium, and Antemnae, united against the Romans. A 
battle ensued, in which they were likewise defeated, and sur- 
rendered to Romulus their cities to be spoiled, their lands to 
be divided, and themselves to be transplanted to Rome. All 
the lands thus acquired he distributed among the citizens, ex- 
cept what belonged to the parents of the stolen virgins; for 
those he left in the possession of their former owners. The 
rest of the Sabi^es, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their 
general, and carried war to the gates of Rome. The city 
was difficult of access, having a strong garrison on the hill 
where the Capitol now stands, commanded by Tarpeuis, not 
by the virginTarpeia, as some say, who in this represent Ro- 
mulus as a very weak man. However, this Tarpeia, the go- 
vernor'is daughter; charmed with the golden bracelets of the 
Sabines', betrayed the fort inta their hands, and asked, in re- 
turn for her treason, what they wore on their left arms; Ta- 
tius agreeing to the condition, she opened one of the gates 1)y 
night, and let in the Sabines. It seems it was not the senti- 
^<ner't> of Antigonus alone, who said, — "He loved men while 
they were betraying, but hated them when they had betray- 
ed ;^' nor of Caesar, who said, in the case of Rhymitalces the 
Thracian, — " He loved the treason, but hated the traitor;" 
but men are commonly affected towards villains, whom they 
have occasion for, just as the^ are towards venomous crea« 
tures, which they have need ot for their poison and their gall. 
While they are of use they love them, but abhor them when 
tlieir purpose is effected. Such were the sentiments of Tatius 
with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sabines to re- 
member their promise, and to grudge her nothing which they 

t/» did not enter Rome in a triumphal chariot* but followed that of hitf 
l^eneral* with the trophy on his shouldef. 
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had on their left arms. He was the first to take off his brace- 
let, and throw it to her, and with that His shield.* As every 
one did the same, she was overpowered by the ^old and 
shields thrown upon her, and, sin&ins under the weight, ex- 

Jiired. Tarpeius, too, was taken, and condemned by Romu- 
us for treason, as Juba writes after Sulpitius Galba. As for 
th« account given of Tarpeia by other writers, among whom 
Antigonus is one, it is absurd and incredible. They say, that 
she was daughter to Tatius the Sabine general, and being com- 
pelled to live with Romulus, she acted and suffered thus by 
her father's contrivance. But th^oet Simulus makes ^ most 
egregious blunder, when he says, Tarpeia betraying the Capi- 
tol, not to the Sabines, but to the Gauls, having faflen in love 
with their king. Thus he writes: — 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol betrajr'd; 
The hapless victim of unchaste desires. 
She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

And a little after concerning her death, 

No amorous Celt, no fierce barbarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his stormy ^ore; 

Pressed by tiiose shields, whose splendour she admir^dt 

She sunk, and in the shining death expired* 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill had the 
name of the Tarpeian, till 1 arquin consecrated the place to 
Jupiter, at which time her bones were removed, and so it lost 
her name, except that part of the Capitol from which male- 
factors are thrown down, which is still called the Tarpeian 
rock. The Sabines thus possessed of the fort, Romulus in 
great fury offered them battle, which Tatius did not decline, 
as he saw he had a place of strength to retreat to in case he 
was worsted; and, indeed the spot on which he was to engage 
being surrounded with hills, seemed to promise on both sides 
a sharp and bloody contest, because it was so confined, and the 
outlets were so narrow, that it was not easy either to fly or to 
pursue. It happened, too, that, a few davs before, the river 
nad overflowed, and left a deep mud on the plain, where the 
forum now stands, which, as it was covered with a crust, was 
not easily discoverable by the eye, but at the same time was 
soft underneath, and impracticable. The Sabines, ignorant 



* Piso and other histbrians say, that Tatius treated her in this manner, he* 
cause she acted a double part, and endeavoured to betray the Sabines ta 
liomulus, while she was pretending* to betray the Romans to them* 
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of this, were pushine; forward into it^ but by good fortune 
were prevented; for Curtius, a man of high distinction and 
spirit, being mounted on a^ood horse, advanced a oonsidera* 
bie way before the rest. * Presently his honse plunged into the 
slough, and for a while he endeavoured to disengage him, en* 
couraging him with his voice, and urging him with blows; but 
finding all ineffectual, he quitted him, and saved him&«»lf. 
From nim the place to this verv time is called the Curtian lake. 
The Sabines, having escaped this danger, began the iiglit with 
great bravery. The victory inclined to neither side, though 
many were slain, and among the rest Hostilius, who, they 
say, was husband to Hersilia, and grandfather to that Hosti- 
lius who signed after Numa. It is probable there were manvy 
' other Battles in a short time; but the most memorable was the 
last, in which Romulus having received a blow upon the head 
with a stone, was almost beaten down to the ground, and no 
longer able to oppose the enemy; then the Romans gave way, 
and were driven irom the plain as far as the Palatine hill. By 
this time Romulus, recovering from the shock, endeavoured 
by force to stop his men in their flight, and loudly called up- 
on them to stand and renew the engagement; but when he saw 
the rout was general, and that no one had courage to face 
about, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed 
to Jupiter to stop the army, and to re-establish and maintain 
the Roman cause, which was now in extreme danger. When 
the prayer ended, many of the fugitives were struck with re- 
verence for their king, and their tear was changed into cou- 
rage. They first stopped, where now stands flie temple of 
Jupiter Stator, so callea, from his putting a stop to their flight 
There they engaged again, and repulsed the Sabines as far as 
the palace now called Kegia, and the temple of Vesta, 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat, with 
the same animosity as at first, their ardour was repressed by 
an astonishing spectacle, which the powers of language are 

* Livy and Dionysius of Halicamassiis relate the matter otherwise. They 
tell us, that Curtius at first repulsed the Romans; but being* in his turn orer* 
powered by Romulus, and endeavouring- to make ^od liis retreat, he hap- 
pened to fall into the lake, which from that time bore his name; for it was 
called Lacus Curtius, even when it was dried up, and almost in the centre 
of the Roman forum. Procilius says, that the earth having opened, the 
Arospices declared it necessary, for the safety of the republic, that ^e 
bravest man in the city should tlu'ow himself into the gulf; whereupon one 
Curtius, mounting on horseback, leaped (armed) into it, and the gulf im- 
mediately closed. Before the building of the common sewers, this pool was 
a sort of sink, which received all the filth of the city. Some writers think 
that it received its name fiiom Curtius the consul, colleague to M. Genucius, 
because he caused it to be wallet in, by the advice of uie Aruspices, after 
it had been struck with lightning. Yairo de Ling. Lat I. iy. 
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unable to describe. The daughters of the SabineSy that had 
been forcibly carried off^ appeared rushing this way and that, 
with loud cries and lamentations, like persons distracted, 
amidst the drawn swords, and over the dead bodies, to come 
at their husbands and fathers; some carrying their infants in 
their arms, some darting forward, wi^h dishevelled hair, but 
all calling, by turns, both upon the Sabines and the Romans 
by the tenderest names. Both parties were extremely moved, 
and room was made for them between the two armies. Their 
lamentations pierced to the utmost ranks, and all were deep- 
ly affected, particularly, when their upbraiding and complaints 
ended in supplication and entreaty. — "What great injury have 
we done you,'' said they, " that we have suffered, and do still 
suffer, so many miseries? We were carried off by those who 
now have us violently and illegally ; after this violence we were 
so long neglected by our brothers, our fathers, and relations, 
that we were necessitated to unite in the strongest ties with 
those that were the objects of our hatred; and we are now 
brought to tremble for the men that had injured us so much 
when we see them in daneer, and to lament them when they 
fall; for you came not to deliver us from violence, while vir^ 
gins, or to avenge our cause, but now you tear the wives from 
their husbands, and the mothers from their children; an assist- 
ance more grievous to us than all your neglect and disregard. 
Such love we experienced from them, and such compassion 
from you. Were the war undertaken in some other cause> 
yet surely you would stop its ravages for us, who have made 
you fathers-in-law and grandfathers, or otherwise placed you 
in some near affinity to those whom you seek to destroy; but 
if the war be for us, take us, with your sons-in-law ana their 
children, and restore us to our parents and kindred; but do 
not, we beseech you, rob us of our children and husbands, lest 
we become captives again." Hersilia having said a great 
deal to thjs purpose, and others joining in the same request, 
a truce was agreed upon, and the generals proceeded to a con- 
ference. In the meantime, the women presented their hus- 
bands and children to their fathers and brothers, brought re- 
freshments to those that wanted them, and carried the wound- 
ed home to be cured. Here they showed them, that they had 
the ordering of their own houses, what attentions their hus- 
bands paid tnem, and with what respect and indulgence they 
were treated. Upon this a peace was concluded, the condi- 
tions of which were, that such of the women as chose to re- 
main with their husbands, should be exempt from all labour 
and drudgery, except spinning, as we have mentioned above; 
that the city should be inhabited by the Romans and Sabines, 
in common, with the name of Rome, from Romulus; but that 
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all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, and the 
country of Tatius, should be called Quirites;* and that the 
rej5al power, and the command of the army, should be 
equally shared between them. The place where these articles 
were ratified, is still called Comitium,t from the Latin word 
coire^ which signifies to assemble. 

The city havinc doubled the number of its inhabitaots, a 
hundred additional senators were elected from among the Sa- 
bines, and the legions were to consist of six thousand foot, and 
six hundred horse. J The people, too, were divided into 
three tribes, called Rhamnenses, from Romulus; Tatienses, 
from Tatius; and Lucerenses, from the Lticus or Grove, where 
the asylum stood, whither many had fled, and were admit- 
ted citizens. That they were precisely three, appears from 
the very name of Tribes, and that of their chief officers, who 
were called Tribunes. Each tribe contained ten Ouna, or 
wards, which some say were called after the Sabine women. 
But this seems to be false, for many of them have their names 
from the several quarters of the city which were assigned to 
them. Many honourable privileges, however, were confer- 
red upon the women; some of which were these: that the men 
should give them the way, wherever they met them; that 
they should not mention an obscene word, or appear naked, 
before them; that, in case of their killing any person, they 
should not be tried before the ordinary judges; and that then 

• The word Quirts, in the Sabine langu&ge, ^gnilied both a dart, and a 
warlike deity anned with a dart. It is uncertidn whether the gpod g».ve 
name to the dart, op the dart to the god; but however tliat be, this god 
Quiris or Quirinus, was either Mars, or some other god of war, and was wor- 
shipped in Rome till Romulus, who, after his death^ was honoured with the 
name Quirinus, took his place. 

i The Comitium was at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over-against the 
Capitol. Not far from thence the two kings built the temple of Vulcan, 
where they usually met to consult the senate about the most important af- 
fairs. 

t Ruauld, in his animadversions upon Plutarch, has discovered two con- 
siderable errors in this place. 'Hie first is, that Plutarch affirms there 
were six hundred horse put by Romulus in every legion; whereas there 
never were, at any time, so many in any of the legions. For there were at 
first two hundred horse in each legion; after that, they rose to three hun- 
dred, and at last to four hundred, but never came up to six hundred. In 
the second place, he tells us, that Romulus made the legion to consist of six 
thousand foot: whereas, in his time, it was never more uian three thousand. 
It is said by some, that Marius was the first who raised the legion to six 
thousand; but Livy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio 
Afiicanus, long before Marius. After the expulsion of the kmgs, it was 
augmented from three to four thousand, and some time after to five, and at 
last by Scipio (as we have said) to six. But this was never done but upon 
pressmg occaaons. The stated force of a legion was four thousand foot, 
fmd two hundred horse. 



children should wear an arnament about their necks, called 
Bulla,* from its likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered 
with purple. The two kings did not presently unite their 
councils, each meeting, for some time, their hundred senators 
apart; but afterwards they all assembled together. Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta now stands, and Romulus by the 
Steps of the Fair Shore, as they are called, at the descent from 
the Palatine hill to the Great Circus. There, we are told, 
crew the sacred Cornel-treCy the fabulous account of which is, 
Siat Romulus once, to try his strength, threw a spea^, whose 
shaft was of cornel-wood, from Mount Aventine to that place; 
the head of which stuck so deep in the sround, that no one 
could pull it out, though many tried; and the soil being rich, 
so nourished the wood, that it shot forth branches, and became 
a trunk of cornel, of considerable bigness. This posterity 
preserved with a religii*us care, as a thing eminently sacred, 
and, therefore, built a wall about it; and when any one that 
approached it, saw it not very flourishing and green, but in- 
clining to fade and wither, he presently proclaimed it to all he 
met, who, as if they were to assist in case of fire, cried out 
for water, and ran from all quarters with full vessels to the 
place. But when Gaius Csssar ordered the steps to be repair- 
ed, and the workmen were digging near it, it is said, they in- 
advertently injured the roots m such a manner, that the tree 
withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All that is of 
importance on this subject is mentioned in the life of Numa. 
Romulus, on the other hand, came into the use of their shields, 
making an alteration in his own armoi^r, and that of the Ro- 
mans, who before wore bucklers in the manner of the Greeks. 
They mutually celebrated each o&er's feasts and sacrifices, 
not abolishing those of either nation, but over and above ap- 
pointing some new ones^ one of which is the Matronalia,t 

* The ^oung men, when they took upon them the Ihga fohriUa^ or man*s 
robe, qmtted the Bulia^ wMch is supposed to hare been a little hollow ball 
of gold, and made an ofTenng of it to the DH Lares^ or household gods. As 
to the Prs^extOf or robe edged with purple, it was worn by {[iris, till their 
marriage, and by boys, tin mey were seventeen. But what m the time of 
Romulus was a mark of distinction for the children 6f the Sabine women, 
became afterwards very common; for even the children of the Idberti, or 
fieedmen, wore it. ' 

■f During tlus feast, such of the Roman women as were msiried, served 
their slaves at table, and received presents horn their husbands, as the hus- 
bands did from theb wives hi the tmie of the Saturnalia. As the festival of 
the llatronalia was not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, but 
consecrated to Mars, and, as some will have it, to Juno Lucina, sacrifices 
were offered to both these deities. This feast was the subject of Horace's 
Ode, Martiis Calebs quidagam eakneUs, &c. and Ovid describes it at large 
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instituted ia honour of the women, for their putting; an end to 
the war; and another, thS Carmentalia. ** Carmen ta is by some 
supposed to be one of the destinies who presides over human 
nativities: therefore, she is particulariy worshipped by mo- 
thers. Others saj, she was wife to Evander tne Arcadian, 
and a woman addicted to divination, who received inspirations 
from Apollo, and delivered oracles in verse; thence called 
Carmenta, for earmina signifies v^6e; but her proper, name 
as is agreed on all hands, was Nicostrata. Otliers again, with 
creater probability assert, that the former name was given her 
because she was distracted with enthusiastic fury; for carere 
mente signifies to be insane. Of the feast of Palilia we have al- 
ready given an account As for the Lupercalia,t by the time, it 
should seem to be a feast of lustration; for it was celelnrated 
on one of the inauspicious days of the month of February, 
which name denotes it to be the moivth of purifying; and tne 
day was formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of 
Lupercalia is the feast of wolves; and it seems, for that reason^ 
to be very ancient, as received from the Arcadians who came 
over witn Evander. This is the seneral opinion. But the 
term may be dierlved from lupa a ihe^wolfi for we see the Lu- 
perci begin their course from the place where they say Ro- 
mulus was exposed. However, if we consider the ceremo- 
nies, the reason of the name seems hard to guess: for first, 
goats are killed; then two noblemen's sons are introduced, 
and some are to staio their foreheads with a bloody knife, 
others to wipe oS the stain directly, with wool steeped in 
milk, which they bring for that purpose. When it is wip- 
ed ofi*, the young men are to laugh. Aft^ this they cut 
the goats' skins in pieces, and run about all naked, except their 
middle, and lash with those thongs all they meet. The young 
women avoid not the stroke, as they think it assists concep- 
tion and child*birth. Another thing proper to this feast is, 
for the Luperci to sacrifice a dog. Butas, who in his Elegies 
has given a fabirious account of the origin of the Roman in- 
stitutions, writes, that when Romulus had overcome Amulius, 
in the transports of victory, he ran with great speed to the 
place where the wolf suckled him and his brother, when in- 
fants; and that this feast is celebrated, and the young noble- 

in the Third Book of Fasti. Dacier says, by mistake, that tliis fisast was 
kept on the l^t of April, instead of the lat of Marcli, and the former En- 
glisli annotator has followed him. 

^ 11u8 is a y^ry solemn feast, kept on the 11th of Jamiarv, under the 
Cafi'.tol, near the Carmental gate. They begg-ed of this godJess to render 
their women fniitful, and t-) g'.ve them happy deliveries. 

f This 1esti\al was celebrated on the 11th of February, in honour of the 
fpud Pan. 
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men run, in imitation of that action, striking all lihat are in 
their way: — 

As the fiun'd twins of Rome, Anuilius Blun» 
From Alba pour'dy and with their reeking swords 
Saluted all they met 

And the touching of the forehead with a blood;^ knif(^, is a 
symbol of that slaughter and danger, as the wiping off the 
blood with milk is in memonr of their first nourishment But 
Caius Acilius relates, that berore the building of Rome, Romu- 
lus and Remus having lost their cattle, first prayed to Faunus 
for success in the search of them, and then ran out naked to 
seek them, that they might not be incommoded with sweat; 
therefore the Luf erci run about naked. As to the dog, if 
this be a feast of lustration, we may suppose it is sacrificed, in 
order to be used in purifying; for the Greeks, in tiheir puri- 
fications, make use oi dogs, and perform the ceremonies ip^ich 
the^ call Periskulakismoi. But if these rites are observed, in 
patitude to the wolf that nourished and preserved Romulus, 
it is with propriety they kill a dog, because it is an enemy to 
wolves; yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant by it than to 
punish that creature for disturbing the Luperci in their run- 
ning. 

Romulus is likewise said to have introduced the sacred fire, 
snd to have appointed the holy virpns called Vestals. * OUicrs 
attribute this to Numa, but allow that Romulus was remark- 
ably strict in observing other religious rites, and skilled in 
divination; for which purpose he bore the Lituua. This is a 
crooked staff, with which those that sit to observe the flight 
of birds,t describe tlie several quarters of the heavens. It was 
kept in the Capitol, but lost when Rome was taken b^ the 
Gauls; afterwards, when the barbarians had Quitted it, it was 
found buried deep in ashes, untouched by the nre, whilst every 
thing about *it was destroyed and consumed. Komulus sJso 
enacted some laws; amongst the rest that severe one, which 
forbids the wife in any case to leave her husband,]: but gives 

* Phitaich means that Romulus was the first who introduced the sacred 
fife at Bome. That there were yestal virgins, however, before this^ at Alba, 
we are certain, because the mother of Romulua was one of them. The sa- 
cred and perpetual fire was not only kept up in Italy, but in Egypt, in Per- 
sia, in Greece, and almost in aU nations. 

f The Augurs. 

t Tet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardship upon tiie women, 
was indulged the men by Moses in neater latitude. Hie women, however, 
among the Bomans, came at leng^ to divorce their husbands, as aj^eais 
fiwn Juvenal (Sat ix.) and Bfardal (L x. ep. 41.) At the same time, it 
must be observed, to the honour of Roman virtue, that no dnroice was 

Vol- I. TH 9 
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the husband power to divorce his wife, in case of her poison- 
ing his children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being guilty of 
adultery. But if, on any other occasion, he put her away, she 
was to have one moiety of his goods, and the other was to be 
consecrated to Ceres; and whoever put away his wife was to 
make an atonement to the gods of the earth. It is something 
particular, that Romulus appointed no punishment for actual 
parricides, but c.alled all murder parricide, looking upon this 
as abominable; and the other as impossible. For many ages, 
indeed, he seemed to have judged rightly; no one was guilty 
of that crim^ in Rome for almost six hundred years} and Lu- 
cius Ostius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have 
been the first that murdered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign .of Tatius, so^ne of his friends 
and kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who were going 
from Laurentum to Rome,* attempted to rob them on the 
road, and^ as they would not suffer it, but stood in their own 
defence, killed them. As this was an atrocious crime, Romu* 
lus required that those who committed it should immediately 
be punished, but Tatius hesitated and put it ofi*. This was 
the first occasion of any open variance between theia; for till 
now they had behaved themselves as if directed by one soul, 
and the administration had been carried on with all possible 
unanimity. The relations of those that were murdered, find- 
ing they could have no legal redress from Tatius, fell upon 
him and slew him at Lavinium, as he was offering sacrifice 
with Romulus;! hut they conducted Romulus back with ap- 
plause, as a prince who paid all proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment, at Armi- 
lustrium, J on Mount Aventine; but he took no care to re- 
venge his death on the persons that killed him. Some histo- 
rians write, that the Laurentians in great terror gave up the 
murderers of Tatius; but Romulus let them go, saymg-:— 
^^ BloQd with blood should be repaid." This occasioned a re- 
known at Rome for five hundred and twenty years. One P. Servilius, or 
Carvilius Spurius, was the first of the Romans tnat ever put away his wife. 

* Dionysius of Halicamassus says, they were ambassadors from Lkviniumy 
who had been at Rome to complain of the incursions made by some of Ta- 
tius's friends upon their tezritories; and that as .they were returning^, the 
Sabines lay in wait for them on the road, stripped them, and killed several 
of them. LAvinium and Laurentum were neighbouxing towns in Latium. 

f Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii Indigenes of Latium, in wlucb 
Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tadus went not thither with 
Romidus, nor on account of the sacrifice, but that he went alone to pevmiade 
the inhabitants to pardon tiie murderers. 

t The place was so called, because of a ceremony of the same name, ce- 
lebrated every vear on the 19th of October, idien we troops were muster- 
.ed, and puiined by sacrifices. 
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port, andy indeed a strong suspicion, tliat he was not sorry to 
get rid of his partner in the government. None of these 
Uiings, however, occasioned any disturbance or sedition 
among' the Sabines; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
pai'tly out of fear of his power, or because they reverenced 
nim as a god, they all continued well affected to him. This 
veneration for him extended to many other nations. The an- 
cient Latins sent ambassadors, and entered into league and 
allianee with him. Fidenae, a city ifi the neighbourhood of 
Rome, he took, as some say, by sending a body of horse be- 
fore with orders to break tlie hinges of the gates, and then 
appearing unexpectedly in person. Others will have it, * that\ 
the Fidenates nrst attacked and ravaged the Roman territo- 
ries, and were carrying off considerable booty, when Romulus 
lay in ambush for them, cut many of them off, and took their 
city. He did not, however, demolish it, but made it a Roman 
colony, and sent into it two thousand five hundred inhabit- 
ants on the 13th of April. 

After this, a plague broke out, so fatal, that people died of 
it without any previous sickness; while the scarcity of fruits, 
and barrenness of the cattle, added to the calamity. It rained 
blood too in the city; so that their unavoidable sufferings 
were increased with the terrors of superstition: and when the 
destruction spread itself to Laurentum, then all aereed it was 
for neglecting to do justice to the murderers of Sie ambassa- 
dors and of Tatius, that the divine vengeance pursued both 
cities. Indeed, when those murde^*ers were given up and 
punished by both parties, their calamities visibly abatea; and 
Romulus purified the city with lustrations, which, they tell 
us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the pesti- 
lence ceased, the people of Cameria* attacked the Romans, 
and overran the country, thinking them incapable of resist- 
ance by reason of the sickness. But Romulus soon met them 
in the field, gave them battle, in which he killed six thousand 
of Uiem, took their city, and transplanted half its remaining 
inhabitants to Rome; adding, on the first of August, to those 
he left in Cameria, double their number from Rome; so many 
people had he to spare in about sixteen years time from the 
Duiiding of the city. Among other spoils, he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of brass, which he consecrated in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, placing upon it his own statue crowned by 
victory. 

His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of his neigh- 
bours submitted, satisfied, if they could but live in peace; But 

• This was a town wWch Romulus had taken before. Its old inhabitants 
took this opportunity to rise in arms, and kill the Roman gaxrison. 
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the more powerful, dreading or eofvying Romulus, thought 
4hey should not by any means let him go unnoticed, but op- 
pose and put a stop to his growing greatness. The Veientes, 
who had a strong city and extensive country,* were the first 
of the Tuscans who began the war, demanding Fidenae as 
their property. But it was not only unjust, but ridiculous, 
that they, who had given the people of Fidenae no assistance 
in the greatest extremities, but had suffered them to perish, 
should diallenge their houses and lands now in the possession 
of other masters. Romulus, therefore, gave them a con- 
temptuous answer; upon which they divided their forces into 
two bodies; one attacked the garrison of Fidense, and the 
other went to meet Romulus. That which went against Fi- 
dense defeated the Romans, and killed two thousand of them; 
but the other was beaten by Romulus, wdth the loss of more 
than eight thousand ihen. They gave battle, however, once 
more at Fidenae, where all allow the victory was chiefly owing 
to Romulus himself, whose skill and courage were then re- 
markably displayed, and whose strength and swiftness appear- 
ed more than human. But what some report is entirely fabu- 
lous, and utterly incredible, that there fell that day fourteen 
thousand men, above half of whom Rpmulus slew with his 
own hand. For even the Messenians sefem to have been ex- 
travagant in their boasts, when they tell us Aristomenes of- 
fered a hecatomb three several times, for having as often 
'killed a hundred Lacedaemonians, t After the Veientes were 
thus ruined, Romulus suffered the scattered remains to escape, 
and marched directly to their city. The inhabitants could 
not bear up after so dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a 
peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory called Septempacium, 
which signifies a district of seven towns, together with the 
salt-pits by the river; besides which, they delivered into his 
hanas fifty of their nobility as hostages. He triumphed for 
this on the 15th of October, leading up, among many other 
captives,, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, who 
seemed on this occasion not to have behaved with the pru- 
dence which might have been expected from his age. Hence 
it is that, to this day, when they offer a sacrifice for victory, 
they lead an old man through the forum to the Capitol, in a 

* Veiiy the capital of Tuscany, was situated on a craggy rock, about one 
hundred furlongs from Rome; and is compared by Dionysius of Halicamassus 
to Athens for extent and riches. 

j- Pausanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and place of 
these achievements, as well as the hecatombs offered on account of them to 
Jupiter Ithomates. Those wars between the Messenians and Spartans^ 
were about the time of TuUus Hostilius, 
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boy's robe, edged with purple, with a bulla about his neck, 
and the herald cries, — " Sardians to be sold;''* for the Tus- 
cans are said to be a colony of the Sardians, and Veil is a city 
of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. After this he be- 
haved as almost all men do who rise by some great and unex* 
pected good fortune to dignity and power; for, exalted with 
nis exploits, and loftier m his sentiments, he dropped his 
popular affability, and assumed the monarch to an odious de- 
gree. He gave the first offence by his dress; his habit being 
a purple vest, over which he wore a robe bordered with pur- 
ple. He gave audience in a chair of state. He had always 
about him a number of young men called Celeres,t from their 
despatch in doing business; and before him went men with 
staves to keep on the populace, who also wore thongs of lea- 
ther at their girdles, ready to bind directly any person he 
should order to be bound. This binding the Latins formerly 
called ligare^X now aUigarty whence those Serjeants are called 
Licioresy and their rods fasces; for the sticks they used on that 
occasion were small; though, perhaps, at first mey were call- 
ed Litares, and afterwards, oy putting in a c, Lictores; for they 
are the same that the Greeks called Leitourgoi (officers for the 
people); and kitos in Greek still signifies ih^people^ but ktos the 
populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, though the 
crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to please tlie people, 
he left the administratidn in their own hands; and over the 
Sabines§ (in Rome) he appointed yearly a particular macis* 
trate; thus teaching the great men of Rome to seek a free 
commonwealth without a king, and by turns to rule and to 
obey; for now the patricians had no share in the government, 
but only an honourable title and appearance, assembling in the 
senate-house more for form than business. There, with si-» 
lent attention, they heard the king give his orders, and differs 
ed only from the rest of the people in this, that they went 
home with the first knowledge of what was determined. This 

* The Veientes, with the other Hetnuians, were a colony of Lydians^ 
whose metropolis wtis the city of Sardis.' Other writers date this custom 
from the time of the conquest of Sardinia by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
when such a number of slaves was broug'ht from that islano, that none were 
to be seen in the market but Sardinians. 

f Romulus ordered the Curix to choose him a g^ard of three hundre4 
men, ten out of each Curix; and these he called Celeres, for the reason 
which Plutarch has assigned. 

t Plutarch had no critical sldH in the Latin language. 

§Xy lander and H. Stephanus are rationally enough of opinion, that inr 
itead of Sabines we should read Albans; and so the Latin tran^fttor i«»> 
den it, 

9* 
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treatment tfaejr digested as well as they cottld; but i^dien, of 
^9 own authority, he divided the conquered lands amonff the 
soldiers, and restored the Veientes their hostages, without 
the consent or approbation of the senate, they considered it as 
an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspicions against 
them, and Rcnnulus soon after unaccountably disappeared. 
This happened on the 7th of July (as it is now calleo,) liien 
QidntUis; and we have no certainty of any thing about it but 
the time; various ceremonies being still performed on that da^ 
with reference to the event. Nor need n^e wonder at this 
uncertainty, since, when Scipio Africanus \>f as found dead in 
his hoiase after supper,* there was no clear proof of the mai^* 
ner of his death; for some say, that being naturally infirm, he 
died suddenly; some, that he took poison; and others that his 
enemies broke into his house by night and strangled him. 
Besides, all were admitted to see Scipio^s dead body, and 
every one, from the sight of it, had his own suspicion or opin- 
ion of the cause. But as Romulus disappeared on a sudden, 
and ne part of his body, or even his garments could be found, 
some conjectured, that the senators, who were convened in 
the temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him, after 
which each earried a part away under his gown. Others say, 
that his exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor m 
the presence of the senators only, but while he was holding an 
assembly of the people without the city, at a place called the 
Goat's Marsh. The air, on that occasion, was suddenly con* 
vulsed and altered in a wonderful manner; for the light of the 
sun failed,t and they were involved in an astonishing darkness, 
attended on every side with dreadful thunderings, and tem- 
pestuous winds. The multitude then dispersed and fled, but 
the nobility gathered into one body. When the tempest was i 
over, and the li^t appeared again, the people returned to the 
same place, and a very anxious inquiry was made for the king; 
but the patricians would not suffer them to look closely into 
the matter. They commanded them to honour and worship 

* This was Scipio, the son of Paulus ^mifiusy adopted by Scipio Airica- 
mis. As he constantly opposed the designs of the Gracchi^ it was supposed 
tliat his wife Semproniay who was sister to those seditioua men, took him 
off by poison. Accofding to Valerius Miaximus, no judicial inquiiy wa» 
nade into* the cause of his death; and Victor tells us, the corpse was carried 
out, with the face covered with a linen doth, that the blackness of it might | 

not appear. * i 

j; Cicero mentioiis this temakabfe darkness in a figment of hia sixth book 
de Rtpub, And it appears from the astronomical tables^ that there was a ^ 

great eclipse of the sim in the foflt year of the sixteenth Olympiad^ 8a]>pos« | 

ed tobe me year that Pow wI h b died, on the 26th of May; wbra, considev- I 

ng the Itkde exactneaa there was then in tlw Bomaa cuendar^ 
well coincide with the month of July. 
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Romulas, who was caught.up to heayen, and who, as he had 
been a gracious king, would be to the Romans a propitious 
deity. Upon this, 3ie multitude went away with great satis^ 
facticMi, and worshipped him, in hopes of his favour and protec- 
tion. Some, however, searching more minutely into the afiair, 
gave the patricians no small uneasiness; they even accused 
mem of imposing upjonthe people a ridiculous tale, when they 
had murdered the king with their own hands. 

While things were m this disorder, a senator, we are told, 
of great distinction, and famed for sanctity of manners, Julius 
Proculus by name,* who came from Alha with Romulus, and 
had been his faithful friend, went into the forum, and declar- 
ed upon the most solemn oaths, before all the people, that as he 
was travelling on the road, Romulus met him, in a form more 
noble and august than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling 
armour. Astonished at the sight, he said to him, — " For 
what misbehaviour of ours, kmg, or by what accident, have 
you so untimely left us, to labour under the heaviest calum- 
nies, and the whole city to sink under inexpressible sorrow?" 
To which he answered, — "It pleased the gods, my good 
Proculus, that we should dwell with men for a time; and after 
having founded a city, which will be the most powerful and 
glorious in the world, return to heaven, froih whence we 
came. Farewell, then, and go tell the Romans that, by the 
exercise of temperance and fortitude, they shall attain the 
highest pitch of human greatness, and I, the god Quirinus, will 
ever be propitious to you. " This, by the character and oath 
of the relater, gained credit with tne Romans, who were 
caught with the enthusiasm, as if they had been actually in- 
spired; and, far from contradicting what they had heard, bade 
adieu to all their suspicions of the nobility, united in the dei- 
fying of Quirinus, and addressed their devotions to him. 
This is very like the Grecian fables concerning Aristeas the 
Proconnesian, and Cleomedes the Astypalesian. For Aristeas, 
as they tell us, expired in a fuller's shop; and when his friends 
came to take away the body, it could not be found. Soon af- 
ter, some persons coming in from a journey, said they met 
Aristeas travelling towards Croton. As for Cleomedes, their 
account of him is, that he was a man of gigantic size and 
strength; but behaving in a foolish and frantic manner, he was 
guilty of many acts of violence. At last he went into a school, 
where he struck the pillar that supported the roof with his 
fist, and broke it asunaer, so that the roof fell in and destroyed 
the children. Pursued for this, he took refuge in a great 
chest, and having shut the lid upon him, he hem it down so 

* A deacendantof lUliUy or Ascaniiis. 
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fast, that many men together could not force it open; when 
they had cut tiie chest in pieces, they could not find nim either 
dead or alive. Struck with this strange afiair, they sent to 
consult the oracle at Delphi, and had from the priestess this 
answer: — 

The race of heroes ends in Cleoxnedes. 

It is likewise said that the hody of Alcmena was lost, as 
they were carrying it to the grave, and a stone was seen lying 
on the bier in its stead. Many such improbable tales are told 
by writers who wanted to deify beings naturally mortal. It is 
indeed impious and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to 
virtue; but at the same time, to unite heaven and earth in the 
same subject, is absurd. We should therefore reject fables, 
when we are possessed of undeniable truth; for according to 
Pindar: 

The body yields to death's aU-powerful 8ummoiia» 

While the bright image of eternity 

Survives . 

This alone is from the gods; from heaven it comes, and to 
heaven it returns; not indeed with the body; but when it is 
entirely set free and separate from the body, when it becomes 
disengaged from every thing sensual and unholy. For, in 
tlie language of Heraclitus, the pure soul is of superior excel- 
lence,* darting from the body like a flash of lightning from a 
cloud; but the soul that is carnal and immersed in sense, t like 

• This is a very difficult passage. The former translator, with an unjusti- 
fiable liberty, has turned €tvv» yct^ -^v^n ^»^n oL^Km, A virtuotts soul is pure and 
unmixed light; which, however excellent the sentiment, as borrowed from 
the scripture, where he had found that Crodis light, is by no^means the sense 
of the original. 

Dacier has translated it literally l*dme seche, and i*emarks the propriety of 
tlie expression, with respect to that position of Heraclitus, that fire is the 
first principle of all things. The French critic went upon the supposed an- 
alogy between fire and dryness; but there is a much more natural and more 
obvious analogy, which may help us to the interpretation of this passage; 
tliat is, tlie near relation which oryness has to purity or cleanliness; and in- 
deed we find the word ^m^oc used metaphorically in the latter sense— 'l*^ 

f Milton, in his Comus, uses tlie same comparison; for which, howcTer^ he 
is indebted rather to Itato th:m to Plutarch: — 

■ ■ - • The lavish act of sin 
Lets in defilement to the inwaid paiti; 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbnites, till die quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows dunp^ 
Oft seen in chamal vaults and sepulchres. 
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t heiary: and dark rapour^ with difficulty is kindled and as- 
pires. There is therefore no occasion, against nature, to send 
the bodies of good men to heaven; but we are to conclude, 
that virtuous souls, by nature and the divine justice, rise from 
mem to heroes, from heroes to genii; and at last, if, as in the 
Mysteries, they be perfectly Icleansed and purified, shaking 
off all remains of mortality, and all the power of the passions, 
then they finally attain tne most glorious and perfect happi- 
ness, and ascend from genii to gods, not by the vote of flie 
people, but by the just and established order of nature. * 

The sirname that Romulus had of Quirinus, some think was 
given him as ^(another) Mars; others, becanse they call the 
Koman citizens Quirites; others, again, because the ancients 
gave the name of Quiris to the point of a spear, or to the spear 
itself; and that of Juno Quiritus to the statues of Juno, when 
she was represented leaning on a spear. Moreover, they 
stvled a certain spear, which was consecrated in the palace. 
Mars; and those that distinguished themselves in war were 
rewarded with a spear. Romulus, then, as a martial or war- 
rior god, was named, Quirinus; and the hill on which l^is tem- 
Sle stands, has the name of Quirinalis on his account. The 
ay on which he disappeared, is called the flight of the people 
and Nonas Caprotinm^ because then they go out of the city to 
offer sacrifice at the Goat's Marsh. On this occasion theypro- 
nounce aloud some of their proper names, Marcus and Caius 
for instance, representing the night that then happened, and 
their calling upon one another, amidst the terror and confu- 
sion. Others, however, are of opinion, that this is not a re- 
presentation of flight, but of haste and eagerness, deriving the 
ceremony from this source. When the Grauls, after the tak- 
ing of Rome, were driven out by Camillus, and the city, 
thus weakened, did not easilj recover itself, many of the La- 
tins, under the conduct of Livius Posthumus, marched against 
it This army sitting down before Rome, a herald was sent 
to signify, that the Latins were desirous to renew their old 
alliance and affinity, which was now declining, by new inter- 
marriages. If, liierefore, they would send them a good num- 
ber of weir virgins and widows, peace and friendship should 

ling'ring and sitting by a new-made graTe, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov*d; 

And links itself by carnal sensuality. 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 
* Hesiod was the first who distin^^uished those four natures, men, heroes, 
renii, and gods. He saw room, it seems, for perpetual progression and 
improvement in a state of immoitalit^. And when the heathens tell us, that 
before the last degree, ihat of divimty, is reached, those beings are liable 
to be replunged into Uieir primitive state of darkness, one would imagme 
thc^ haa heiod something of the fallen angels. 

Vol.. I. 
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be established between them, as it was before with the Sabinef 
on the like occasion. When the Romans heard this, though 
they were afraid of war, yet they looked upon the giving up 
of their women as not at all more eligible than captivitjr. 
While they were in this suspense, a servant maid named Phi- 
lotis, or, aocording to others,' Tutola, advised them to do nei- 
ther, but by a stratagem^ which she had thought of, to avoid 
both the war and the giving of hostages. The stratagem was 
to dress Philotis herself, and other handsome female slaves, 
in good attire, and send them, instead of free-born virgins, to 
the enemy. Then, in the night, Philotis was to light up a 
torch (as a signal,) for the Romans to attack the enemy, and 
despatch them in their jsleep. The Latins were satisfied, and 
the scheme put in practice. For accordingly Philotis did set 
up a torch on a wild fig-tree, screening it behind with curtains 
and coverlets from the sight of the enemy, whilst it was visi- 
ble to the Romans. As soon as they beheld it, they set out in 
great haste, often calling upon each other at the gates to be 
expeditious. Then they fell upon the Latins, who expected 
nothing less, and cut them in pieces. Hence, this feast, in 
memory of the victory. The day was called Nonss Caprotinsey 
on account of the wUdfig-tree^ in the Roman tongue caprijicus. 
The women are entertained in the fields in booths made of the 
branches of the fig-tree; and the servant-maids, in companies, 
run about and play; afterwards they come to blows, and throw 
stones at one another; in remembrance of their then assisting 
and standing by the Romans in the battle. These particulars 
gre admitted but by few historians. Indeed their calling upon 
each others' names in the day-time, and their walking in pro- 
cession to the Goat^s Marshy* like persons that were going to 
a saprifioe, seems rather to be placed to the former account; 
though possibly both these events might happen, in distant 

{>eriods, on the same day. Romulus is said to have been fifty- 
bur years of age, and in the thirty-eighth of his reign,t when 
he was taken from the woild, 

* Instead ciotttrrt &«A«<rT«r, the reacting in Bryan's text, wluch has no 
tolerable sense, an anonymous copy gives us mckvi^ aKsUiofw. And that to 
murifiuy or ratlier to offer up prayers at a aaerifieey is in one sense of toMM^Wf. 
appears from the scholiast on Sophocles' TraehiniaSf where he explains 
okeuunauc by TOic in ren ^vrim w^due.^ This signification, we suppose it 
g^ned from the loud accent in which those prayers were said or sung. 

j- Dionynus of Halicamassus (and indeed Plutarch himself, in the oeg^n- 
mng of the life of Numa) sa^s, that Romulus left the world in the thirty-se- 
venth year after the foundation of Rome. But perhaps those two historians 
may be reconciled as to the age he died at; for Plutarch says, he was then 
full ^^-four years of age, and Pionyaius that he was in his fihy-fifth year. 
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COMPARED. 

This is all I have met with that deserves to be related con- 
cerning Romulus and Theseus. And to come to the compa- 
rison ;*^first it appears, that Theseus was inclined to gr^at en- 
terprises, by his own proper choice, and compelled by no 
necessity, since he mignt have reigned in peace at Troezene, 
over a king^dom by no means contemptible, which would have i 

fallen to him bv succession; whereas Romulus, in order to } 

avoid present slavery and impending punishment, became 
valiant (as Plato expresses it) through fear, and was driven, ^ 
by the terror of extreme sufferings, to arduous attempts. Be- 
sides, the greatest action of Romulus was the killing of one 
tyrant in Alba: but the first exploits of Theseus, performed 
occasionally, and by vvay of prelude only, were those of de- 
stroying Sciron, Smnis, Procrustes, ancf the club-bearer; by 
whose punishment and death he delivered Greece from seve- 
ral cruel tyrants, before they for whose preservation he was 
labouring, knew him. Moreover, he might have sone safely 
to Athens by sea, without any danger from robbers. But 
Romulus could have no security while Amulius lived. This ' 
difference is evident (Theseus, when unmolested himself, 
went forth to rescue others from their oppressors. On the 
other hand, Romulus and his brother, while they were unin- 
jured by the tyrant themselves, quietiy suffered him to exer- 
cise his cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for Romulus 
to be wounded in the battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, 
and to conquer many other enemies, we may set against these 
distinctions the battle with the Centaurs, and the war with 
the Amazons. 

But as to Theseus's enterprise with respect to the Cretan 
tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among the young 
men and virgins, whether he was to expect to oe food for 
some wild beast, or to be sacrificed at Androgeus's tomb, or,. 
which is the lightest of all the evils said to be prepared for 
him, to submit to a vile and dishonourable slavery, it is not 

* Nothing can be more excellent than these parallels of Plutarch. He 
weighs tlie virtues and vices of men in so just a balance, and puts so true 
an estiina,te on their ^ood and bad qualities^ that the reader can not attend 
to Uiem without infimte advantage. 
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easjr to express his courage and magnanimity, his reeard for 
justice and the public good; and his love of glory ana of vir- 
tue. On this occasion, it appears to me that the philosophers 
have not ill defined love to be a reme^ protided by the gods for 
. the safety and jmtervation of youths * For Ariadne's love seems 
to have been the work of some god, who designed by that 
means to preserve this great man. Nor should we blame her 
for her passion, but rather wonder that all were not alike af- 
fected towards him. And if she alone was sensible of that 
tenderness, I may justly pronounce her worthy the love of a 
^d,t as she showed so great a regard for virtue and excellence 
m her attachment to so woithy a man. 

Both Theseus and Romulus were bom with political talents; 
vet neither of them preserved the proper character of a ^ing, 
but deviated from the due medium, the one erring on the side 
of democracy, the other on that of absolute power, according 
to their different tempers. For a prince's first concern is to 
preserve the government itself; and this is effected, no less by 
avoiding whatever is improper, than by cultivating what is 
suitable to his dignity. Me who gives up or extends his authority, 
continues not a prtnce or a kingj but degenerates into a republican or 
a tyrant, and tims incurs either tiie hatred or contempt of his 
subjects. The former seems to be the error of a mild and hu- 
mane disposition, the latter of self-love and severity. 

tif, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be entirely 
attributed to fortune, but we are to seek the cause in their dif- 
ferent manners and passions, here we shall find, that unrea- 
sonable anger, with quick and unadvised resentment, is to be 
imputed both to Romulus, in the case of his brother, and to 
Theseus in that of his son. j But, if we consider whence their 
anger took its rise, the latfer seems the more excusable, from 
the ^eater cause he had for resentment, as yielding to the 
heavier blow. For, as the dispute began when Romulus was 
in cool consultation for the common good,:]: one would think 
he could not presently have given wa^r to such a passion; 
whereas Theseus was urged* against his son, by emotions 

• Vide Plat. Conmv. 

j- Plutarch here enters into the notion of Socrates, who teaches, that it is 
the love of virtue and real excellence which alone can unite us to the Su« 
pieme Being. But though this maxim is good, it is not applicable to Ari- 
adne. For where is the virtue of that princess, who fell m love with a 
stranger at first sight, and hastened to the completion of her wishes through 
the ruin of her kindred and her country. 

^ Plutarch does not seem lo have had a just idea of the contest between 
Romulus and Remus. l*he two brothers were not so solicitous about the 
situation of their new cily, as which of them should have the command in 
when it was built 
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which few men have )een able to withstand, proceeding from 
love, jealousy^ and \ le false suggestions of his wife. What 
is more, the anger oi Romulus discharged itself in an action 
of most unfortunate consequence; but that of Theseus pro^ 
ceeded no further than word^, reproaches, and imprecation^^ 
the usual revenge of old men. The rest of theyoung man'f 
misery seems to have been owing to fortune. Thus & The*- 
seus.;seems to deserve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the first place, this great advantage, 
that he rose to distinction from very small beginnings. For 
the two brothers were reputed slaves and sons of herdsmen; 
and yet before they attained to liberty themselves, they be- 
stowed it on almost all the Latins; gaining at once the most 
elorious title, as destroyers of their enemies, deliverers of their 
kindred, kines of nations, and founders of cities, not trans- 
planters, as Theseus was, who filled indeed one city ivith peo- 
ple, but it was by ruining many others, which bore the names 
of ancient kings and heroes. And Romulus afterwards efiect* 
ed the same, when he compelled his enemies to demolish 
their habitations, and incorporate with their (ionquerora. He 
had not, however, a city ready built, to enlarge, or to trans- 
plant inhabitants to from other towns, but he created oney 
gaining to himself lands, a country, a kingdom, children, 
wives, alliances; and this without destroying or ruining any 
one. On the contrary, he was a great benefactor to persons 
who, having neither house nor habitation, willingly became 
his citizens and people. He did not, indeed, like Theseus, 
destroy robbers ana rufiians, but he subdued nations, took 
cities, and triumphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus^ it is douotful by what hand he 
fell; most writers ascribing it to others, and not to Romulus. 
Bu^ in the face of all the world, he saved his^mi^ther from 
destru&tioa;..and.4ilaAed his grandfather, who lived in m^an 
and dishonourable subjection, upon the throne of ^neas. 
Moreover, he voluntarily did him many kind offices, but 
never injured him, not even inadvertently. On jthfi,^other 
hand^ I ihiak»-Xbeseus, in forgetting^Jr neglecting Jhe-com- 
mand a5out the sail, can scarcely, by any excuses, or before 
the mildest judges, avoid tlie imputation of parricide. Sensi- 
ble how difficult the defence of this affair would be to those 
who should attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, thai 
when the ship approached, ^^eus ran in great haste to the 
citadel for the better view. of it, and missing his step, fell 
down; as if hi were destitute of servants, or went, in what- 
ever hurry, u nattended to the sea. 

Moreover, Theseus's rapes and ofiences, with respect to 
women, admit of no plausible excuse; because, in the first 

10 
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place, they were committed often; for he carried off Ariadne, 
Antiope, and Anaxo the Troszenian; after the rest, Helen; 
thougn she was a girl not yet come to maturity, and he so far 
advanced in years, that it was time for him to think no more 
even of lawnil marriage. The next aggravation is the cause; 
for tJie daughters of the Trcszenians, the Lacedaemonians, and 
the Amazons, were not more fit to bring children, than those 
of the Athenians, sprung from Erechtheus and Cecrops. 
These things, therefore, are liable to the suspicion of a wanton 
and licentious appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having 
earried off at once almost eight hundred women, did not take 
them all, but only Hersilia, as it is said, for himself, and dis- 
tributed the rest among the most respectable citizens. And 
afterwards, by the honourable and affectionate treatment he 
p^rocured them, he turned that injury and violence into a glo- 
rious exploit, performed with a political view to the good of 
aoeiety. Thus he united and cemented the two nations to- 

gsther, and opened a source of future kindness, and of addi- 
onal power. Time bears witness to the conjugal modesty, 
tenderness, and fidelity, which he established; for during tw^ 
luindred and thirty years no man attempted to leave his wife, 
nor any woman her husband.* And, as the very curious 
among the Greeks can tell you, who was the first person that 
killecThis father and mother, so all the Romans Know, that 
Spurius Carvilius was the first that divorced his wife, alleg- 
ing her barrenness, t The immediate effects, as well as length 
of time, attest what I have said. For the two kings shared 
die kingdom, and the two nations came under the same go« 
vernment, by means of these alliances. But the marriages of 
Theseus procured the Athenians no friendship with any other 
state; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the destruction of their 
citizens, and at last the loss of Aphidnae; which only through 
the compassion of the enemy, whom the inhabitants supplica- 
ted and nonoured like ^ods, escaped the fate that befel Troy 
by means of Paris. However, tne mother of Theseus, de- 
serted and given up by her son, was not only in danger of, but 
really did suffer tne misfortunes of Hecuba, if her captivity 
be not a fiction, as a great deal besides may very well be. As 

. • These numbers are wrong" in Plutarch: for Dionysius of Halicamassus 
mai'ks the time with g^eat exactness, acquainting us, that it was 520 years 
af\cr the building of Rome, in tlie consulate of M. Pomponius I^Iatho and C. 
Papirius Masso. 

f Can-ilius made oath before the censors, that he had the best regard for 
his wife, and that it was solely in compliance with the sacred engagement 
of marriage, the design of which was to have children, tliat he divorced her. 
But this did not hinder his character from being ever after odious to the peo- 
ple, who thought he had set a veiy pernicious example. 
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to the stories we have concerning both, of a supernatural kind, 
the difference is great For Romulus was preserved by the 
simal favour of heaven ; but as the oracle wnich commanded 
iEgeus not to approach any woman in a foreign country, was 
not observed, tne birth of Hicseus appears to have been un- 
acceptable to the gods. 
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THE 

LIFE OF LYCURGUS .• 



^ Op Lycureus the lawgiver we have nothing to relate that 
IS certain anduncontroverted. For there are different accounts 
of his birth, his travels, his death, and especially of the laws 
and form of government which he established. But least of 
all are the times agreed upon in which this great man lived. 
For some say he nourished at the same time with Iphitus,t 
and joined with him in settling the cessation of arms during 
the Olympic games. Among these is Aristotle the philoso- 
pher, who alleges for proof an Olympic quoit, on which was 
preserved the mscription of Lycurgus's name. But others 
who, with Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, compute the time by 
the successions of the Spartan kings, j: place him much earlier 

* The life of Lycurgus was the first which Plutarch published, as he him> 
self observes in the life of Theseus. He seems to have had a strongs attach* 
ment to the Spartans and their customs, as Xenophon likewise had: for, be- 
sides this life, and those of seyeral other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise 
of his on the laws and customs of the Laced3emonians, and another of Laco- 
nic Apophthegms. He makes Lycurgus in all tlungs a perfect hero, and 
alleges his behaviour as a proof, mat tne wise man, so often described by 
the philosophers, was not a mere ideal character, unattainable by humui 
nature. It is certain, however, that the encomiums bestowed upon him 
and his laws by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contrivance between the 
Pythoness and himself; and some c^ his laws, for instance, that concenung 
tlte women, were unexceptionable. 

f Iplutus, king of Elis, is said to have instituted, or rather restored, the 
Olympic games, 108 years before what is commonly reckoned the first Olym- 
piad, which commenced in the year before Christ 776, or, as some will liave 
It, 774, and bore the name of Conebus, as the following Olympiads did those 
of other victors. 

Iphitus began with offering a sacrifice to Hercules, whom the Eleans be- 
lieved to have been upon some account exasperated against them. He next 
ordered the Olympic g^mes, the discontinuance of wmch was said to have 
caused a pestilence, to Ke proclaimed all over Greece, with a promise of 
free admission to all comers, and fixed the time for the celebration of them. 
He likewise took upon himself to be sole president and judge of those 
games, a privilege which tlie Piseans had ohen disputed with his prede- 
cessora, and which continued to his descendants, as long as tlie real oignity 
subsisted. After this, tlie people appointed two presidents, which in time 
increased to ten, and at leng^ to twelve. 

4 Strabo says, that Lycurgus, the lawgiver, certainly lived in the fifth 
gcnei-ation after Aithemenes, who led a colony into Crete. Tliis Altheme 
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than tiie first Olympiad. Timaeus, however, supposes, that, as 
there were two X«ycurguses in Sparta, at different times^ the 
actions of both are ascrioed to one, on account of his particular 
renown ; and that the more ancient of them lived not long after 
Homer. Nay, some say he had seen him. Xenophon, too, 
confirms the opinion of his antiquity, when he makes him con^ 
temporary with the Heraclidae. It is true, the latest of the 
LacedsBmonian kings were of the lineage of the Heraclidae. 
But Xenophon there seems to speak of the first and more im- 
mediate descendants of Hercules. * As the history of those 
times is thus involved, in relating the circumstances of Lycur- 
gus's life, we shall endeavour to select such as are least con- 
troverted, and follow authors of the greatest credit. 

Simonides, the poet, tells us that Pritanisn, or Eunomus, 
was father to Lycui^s. But most writers give us the gene* 
alogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a different manner; for, 
according to them. Soils was the son of Patrocles, and grand* 
son of Anstodemus, Eurytion the son of Soils, Prytanusof Eu- 
rvtion, and Eunomus of JPrytanis; to this Eunomus was born 
rolydectes, by a former wife, and by a second, named Dia- 
nassa, Lycurgus. Eutychides, however, says Lycurgus was 
the sixth from Patrocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. The 
most distinguished of his ancestors was Soils, under whom the 
Lacedaemonians made the Helotes their slaves,t and ^ned an 
extensive tract of land from the Arcadians. Of this Soils it is 
related, that being besieged by the Clitorians in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his con- 
Quests, provided that himself and all his army should drink of 
tne neighbouring spring. When these conditions were sworn 
to, he assembled his forces, and offered his kingdom to the 
man that wouM forbear drinking; not one of them, however,, 
could deny himself, but they all drank. Then Soils went 
down to the spring himself, and having only sprinkled his face 
in the sight of the enemy, he marched off, and still held the 
country, because all had not drank. Yet though he was highly 
honoured for this, the family had not their name from him, 

nes was the son of Cissus, who founded Argoa at the same time that Patro- 
cles, Lycui;g^*8 ancestpr ir the fifth degree, laid the foundation of Sparta. 
So Uiat Lycuigus flourished some short tmie after Solomon, about 900 years 
before the Christian era. 

* This passage is in Xenophoii's excellent treatise concerning tiie republic 
of Sparta, fix>m wluch Plutarch has taken the best part of this life. 

f The Hebtes, or Ilotes, were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime town of 
L aco n i a . The Lacedxmonians having conquered and made slaves of them, 
called not only them, but all the other slaves they happened to have, by the 
name dMelcies. It is certain, however, that the descendants of the origi«* 
nal HdBie»t though they were extremely ill treated, and some Qf them «W«» 
ainated, subasted many ages in Laconia. 

Vol.. I. ^P 10* 
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but, from his son, were called Eurytianidmf* and this, because 
Eurytion seems to be the first who relaxed the strictness of 
kingl3r government, inclining to the interest of the people, and 
ingratiating himself with them. Upon this relaxation, their 
encroachments increased, and the succeedinj^ kings, either be- 
<»coming odious, treating them with greater rigour, or else giv- 
ing way through weakness, or in hopes of favour, for a long 
time anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta; by which one 
of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For while 
he was endeavouring to part some persons who were concern- 
ed in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen-knife, of which 
he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, Polydectes. 
But he, too, dying soon after, the general voice gave it foi 
Lycurgus to ascend the throne; and he actually did so, till it 
appeared that his brother's widow was pregnant. As soon as 
he perceived this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to 
her issue, provided it were male, and he kept the administra- 
tion in his hands only as his guardian. This he did with the 
title of ProdiccfSy which the Lacedaemonians give to the guar- 
dians of infant kings. Soon after the aueen made him a pri- 
vate overture, that she would destroy her child upon condi- 
tion that he would marry her, when king of Sparta. Though 
he detested her wickedness, he said notning against the pro- 
posal, but pretending to approve it, charged ner not to take any 
drugs to procure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life; for he would take care that the chud, as soon 
as born, should be destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on the 
woman to her full time; and, when he heard' she was in la- 
bour, he sent persons to attend ,and watch her delivery, with 
orders, if it were a girl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, 
to bring it to him, in whatever business he might be engaged. 
It happened that he was at supper, with the magistrates when 
she was delivered of a boy, and his servants, who were pre- 
sent, carried the child to him. When he received it, he is re- 

• It may be proper here to pve the reader a short view of the renl go- 
vernment of Lacedsemon, under the Herculean line. The HeraclidacTiaving" 
driven out Tisamenes the son of Orestes, Euiystlienes and Procles, the sons 
of Aristodemus, reined in that kingdom. Under them the government took 
a new form, and, instead of one sovereign I)ecame subject to two. These 
two brothers did nol! divide the kingdom between them, neither did they 
agree to reign ajtemateljr, but they resolved to ^vem jointly, and with 
equal power and autlionty. What is surprising is, that, notwitlistanding 
their mutual jealousy, this diarchy did not end with these two brothers, but 
continued under a succession of thirty princes of the line of Euiysthenes, 
and twenty-seven of that of Procles. Eurvsthenes was succeeded by his 
son Ag^, from whom all the descendants of that line were sumamed AgidS^ 
as the other hne took the name of EurytionidaB, from Euiytion, the graniU 
son of Procles, Petrocles, or Protocles. — PauKou Strab. et oL 
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ported to have said to the companjr, " Spartans, see here youi 
new-born kingj'' He then laid him down upon the chair ot 
state, and nanf^ him Charilaus, because of the joy and admi 
ration of his magnanimity and justice, testified by all present. 
Thus the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But 
the citizens had a great veneration for him on other accounts; 
and there were more that paid him their attentions, and were 
ready to execute his commands, out of regard to his virtues, 
than those that obeyed him as a guardian to the king, and di- 
rector of the administration. There were not, however, want- 
ing those that envied him, and opposed his advancement, as 
too high for so young a man; particularly the relations and 
friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated 
with contempt. Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly at- 
tacked him with virulent language, and scrupled not to tell 
him, that he was well assured he would soon be king; thus 
preparing suspicions, and matter of accusation against Lycur- 
gus, in case any accident should befall the king. Insinuations- 
of the same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. . 
Moved with this ill-treatment, and fearing some dark design, 
he determined to get clear of all suspicion, by travelling into , 
other countries till his nephew should be grown up, and have 
a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There, having^ 
observed the forms of government, and conversed with the 
most illustrious personages, he was struck with admiration of 
some of their laws,* and resolved at his return to make use of 
them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. Among the friends 
he gained in Crete was Thales,t with whom he had interest 
enough to persuade him to go and settle at Sparta. Thales 
was lamed lor his wisdom and political abilities; he was withal 
a lyric poet, who, under colour of exercising his art, perform- 
ed as great things as the most excellent lawgivers. For his 
odes were so many persuasives to obedience and unanimity; 
as by means of melody and numbers they had great grace and 

• The most ancient writers, as Ephorus, Ca]llsthenes, Aristotle, and Plato, 
are of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted many things in the Cretan polity. 
Kut Polybius will ^ve it that they are sAl nustaken^— ** At Sparta,'* says he 
(in his sixth book), " the lands are equally divided among all the citizens; 
wealth is banished; the crown is hereditary; whereas in Crete the contrary 
obtains." But this does not prove that Lycurgus might not take some good 
laws and usages from Crete, and leave what he thought defective, lliere 
is, indeed, so great a conformity between the laws of Lycurgus and those 
of Minos, that we must believe^ with Straho, that these were me foundation 
of the other. 

\ This Thales, who was a poet and musacian, must be distinguished from 
Thales the Mileaan, who was one of the seven wise men of Greece. The 
p9ti lived 250 years before the philosopher. ... 
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power, they softened insensibly the manners of the audience^ 
drew them off from the animosities which then prevailed, and 
united them in zeal for excellence and virflb. So that, in 
some measure, he pricpared the way for Ljjrargus towards the 
instruction of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to 
Asia, desirous, as is said, to compare the Ionian* expense and 
luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge , 
what effect each had on their several manners and govern- 
ments; just as physicians ^compare bodies that are weak and 
sickly with the healthy aaid robust There also, probably,t 
he met with Homer's poems, which were preserved by the 
posterity of Cleophylus. Observing that many moral sen- 
tences, and much political knowledge, were intermixed with 
his stories, which had an irresistible charm, he collected them 
into one body, and transcribed them with pleasure, in order 
to take them home with him. For his glorious poetry was 
not yet fully known in Greece; only some particular pieces 
were in a few hands, as they happened to be dispersed. Ly- 
curgus was the first that made them generally known. The 
Egyptians likewise suppose that he visited them^ and as of all 
their institutions he was most pleased with their distinguishing 
the military men from the rest of the people, f he ^ook the 
same method at Sparta,^ and, by separating from these the me- 
chanics and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble 
and more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is con- 
firmed by some of the Grqek writers. But we know of no 
one, except Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, 
who has affirmed that he went to. Libya and Spain, ana in his 
Indian excursions conversed with the Oymnowphiats. § 

* The lonians sent a colony from Atdca into Asia Minor, about 1050 years 
before the Christian en, and 150 before Lyciirgus. And tliough they mig'ht 
not be greatly degenerated in so short a time, yet our lawgiver could judge 
of the effect which the climate and Asiatic plenty had upon them. 

f He adds probably^ «c t/cjur, because some Greek authors have affirmed 
that Lycurgus saw Homer himself, who was at that time at Chios. But Plu- 
tarch's opiniqn is more to be relied on. Homer died before Lycurgus was 
bom. Before the time of Lycurgus, they had notlung in Greece of Homer^ 
but^ some detached pieces, which were severally named from the different 
subjects treated of in them, such «s. Tie Valour of Diomedtf Hectoi^a lian- 
wm, and the like. 

i The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priests and military men, who 
consisted chiefly of the nobility, distinct from the rest of the people; but the 
other employments, viz. those of herdsmen, shepherds, merchants, interpre* 
ters, and seamen, descended in particular tribes from father to son. 

§ Indian priests and philosophers who went almost naked, and lived in 
woods. The Brahmana were one of tlieir Sects. They had a great aversion 
to idleness. Apuleius tells ms, every pupil of theirs was obliged to give ac-. 
count every day of some good he had done, either by meditation or action* 
before he was admitted to sit down to dinner. So thonmghly were tiity 
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The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus when ab- 
sent, and sent ma^y embassies to entreat him to return. For 
they perceived that their kings had bai*ely the title and out- 
ward appendages of royalty, but in nothing else differed from 
the multitude; whereas Lycurgus had abilities from nature to 
euide the measures of government, and powers of persuasion 
mat drew the hearts of men to him. The kings, however, 
were consulted about his return, and they hoped that in his 
presence they should experience less insolence amongrst the 
people. Returning then to a city thus disposed, he imme- 
diately applied himself to alter the whole frame of the consti- 
tution; sensible that ^ partial change, and the introducing of 
some new laws, would be of ho sort of advantage; but as in 
the case of a body diseased and fuU of bad humours, whose 
temperament is to be corrected and new formed by medicines, 
it was necessary to begin a new regimen. With these senti- 
ments he went to Delphi; and when he had offered sacrifice 
and consulted the god,^ he returned with that celebrated ora- 
cle, in which the priestess called him: ^^ Beloved of the gods^ 
and rather a god than a man. ^' As to his request that he might 
enact goocl laws, she told him Apollo had heard his request, 
and promised that the constitution he should establish, would 
be the most excellent in the world. Thus encouraged, he ap- 
plied to the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to 
the work; addressing himself privately at nrst to his friends, 
and afterwards, by degrees, trying the disposition of others^, 
and preparing them to concur in the business. When matters 
were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal citizens to appear 
armed m the market place by break of day, to strike terror 
into such as might desire to oppose him. ^ Hcrmippus has giv- 
en us the names of twenty of the most eminent of them; but he 
that had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, and gave 
Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishing of his laws, 
was called Arithmiades. Upon the first alarm king Gharilaus, 
apprehending it to be a design against his person, took refuge- 

persuaded of the trftnsnugration of the soul, and a happy one for themselves^, 
that they used to commit tliemsclves to the flames, when they had Jived to 
satiety, or were apprehensive of any misfortune. But we are afraid it waa. 
vanity that induced one of them to bum himself before Alexander Hxa 
Great, and another to do the same before Augustus Cxsar. 

* As Minos had persuaded the Cretans, that liis laws were delivered to ' 
him irom Jupiter, so Lvcurgus, his imitator, was wiUing to make the Spar- 
tans believe that he did eveiy thing by the direction of Apollo. Other 
leg^latures have found it very convement to. propagate an opinion that their 
institutions were from the gods. For that self-love in human nature, which 
would but 111 have borne with the superiority of genius, that must have been 
acknowledged in an unassdsted law^ver, found an ease and satisfaction iii, 
admitting his new regulations, when they were said to come fropi heaven.. 
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in the ChakiokoB,^ But he was soon satisiiedy and accepted 
•of their oath. Nay^ so far from being obstinate, he joined in 
the undectakinff. Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gen- 
tieness of his disposition, that Archelaus, his * partner in the 
'tiirone, is reported to have said to some that were praising the 
young king, — " Yes, Charilaus is a good man to be sure, who 
^an not find in his heart to punish the bad.'* Among the many- 
new institutions of Lycurgus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate; which sharing, as Plato says,t in the 
power of the kin^, too imperious and unrestrained oefore, and 
naving eaual aumority with them, was the means of keeping 
them witnin the bounds of moderation, .ahd highly contribut- 
•ed to the preservation of the state; for before it nad been veer- 
jng and unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and 
sometimes towards a pure democracy; but this establishment 
<of a senate, an intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just 
equilibrium, uid put it in a safe posture;^ the twenty-eight 
^senators adhering to the kings, whenever they saw the people 
too encroaching, and on the other hand, supporting the peo- 
ple, when the kings attempted to make l^emselvQs absolute. 
This, according to Aristotle, was the numbw of senators fixed 
upon, because two of the thirty associates of Lycurgus desert- 
ed the business through fear. But Sphs&rus tells us there 
^were only twcnty-ei^t at first entrusted with tiie design. 
Sometliing, peHiaps, uiere is in its being a perfect number, 
formed mseven multiplied by four, and withal the first num- 

* That is, the brazen temple. It was standing in the time of Pausanias, 
-who lived in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 

f Theipassage to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato's tibird book of Ioim, 
where he is examining into the causes of Uie downfaU of states. An Atiie- 
nian is introduced thus -speaking to a Lacedaemonian: — << Soifie cpod, I be- 
lieve, in his care for your state, and in his foresight of what would happen, 
has £^ven you two kings of -the same famil^r^ in order that, reigning jointly, 
"they might govern wim the taore moderation, and Sparta experience the 
rgi-eater tranquillity. After tbii^ when the n^ authority was gxown agam 
too absolute and imperious, a divine spirit residing in a human nature (t. e, 
; Lycurgus), reduced it within iihe bounds of equi^ and moderation, by the 
wise provision of a senate. Whose authority was to be equal to that of the 
'kings:" Aristotle finds faUit with this circumstance in the institution of the 
senate, tliat the senators were to continue for life; for as ^e mind grows old 
with the body, he thought it unreasonable to put the Ibrtunes of the citizens 
: in to the power of men whothraugh age mignt become incapable of iudgw 
'ing. He likewise thought it very unreasonable that the^ were not maoe ac- 
countable for their actions. 'But for the latter inconvenience sufficient pro- 
vision seems to have been madettfterwards, by the institution of the Epfwri^ 
who had it chiefly in charge- to defend the rights of the people; and there- 
fore Plato adds, — « A third Messing to Sparta was the prince, who findGig 
the power of the senate and the kings too arbitrary and unoontroUed, con* 
;trived the authority of the Ephoi% as a restraint upon it," &c. 
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ber after sixy that is equal to all its parts. But I ndiher tbink,. 
just so mauT senators were created, that, tocher with the- 
two kings, the whole body might consist of thirty members. 
He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained 
from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra^ or Me decru. 
This was couched in very ancient and uncommon terms, which* 
interpreted ran thus; ^^"When you haye built a temple to the 
Syllanian Jupiter and the Syllanian Minerya,^ divided the? 
people into tribes and classes, and established a senate of thirty 
persons, including the two kiuffs, you shall occasionally sum« 
mon die people to an assembly t)etween Babyce and Cnacion, 
and they shall haye the determining yoice." Babyce and 
CnacioB are now Called (!Enus; but Aristotle thinks, by Cna~ 
cion is meant the riyer, and by Babyce the bridge. Between 
these they held their assemblies, naying neither halls, nor 
any kind of building for that purpose. These things her 
thought of no adyantage to their councils, but rather a disser-- 
yice, as they distracted the attention, and turned it upon trifles, 
on obserying the statues and pictures, the splendid roofs, and! 
eyery other theatrical <Mrnament The people thus assembled 
had no risht to [propose any subject of debate, and were onl3r 
authorized to ratify or reject what might be proposed to them: 
by the senate and the kings. But because, in process of time, 
the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, 
and peryerted the sense of the decrees, the kings Polydorus 
and Theopompus inserted in the rhetra this clause: — " If the 
people attempt to corrupt any law, the senate and chiefs shall 
retire;^' that is, they shall dissolye the assembly and annul 
the alterations. And they found means to persuade the Spar* 
tans that this too was ordered by Apollo, as we learn fromt 
these yerses of Tyrtasus:-— 

Te sona of Sparta, who atPhcebus* shrine 
Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 
The god's decision. O'er your beauteous lands^ 
Two goardhm kings, a senate, and tlie voice 
Of the concurring people, lasting laws 
Shall with joint power establish. 

Though the goyernment was thus tempered by Lycurgus, 
yet soon after it degenerated into an oligarch}^, whose power 
was exercised with such wantonness and yiotence, that it 
want^ed indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses it. This curb they 

* As no account can be given of the meaning of the word S^flhmaiij It is 
supposed it shoidd be either read JSellaman, from Sellasia, a town of Laco- 
nia upon tlie £ui*otas;.or else Hellanian, as much as to say, Uie Grecian Ju- 
piter, &c. 
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found in the authority of the JBpAort,* about a hundred and 
thirty ^^ars after Lycur^s. Elatus was the first invested 
with this disnity in tne reign of Theopompus, who, when his 
wife upbraided him that he would leave the regal power to 
his children less than he received it, replied, — " Nay, but 
greater, because more lasting.'^ And in tact, the prerogative, 
so stripped of all extravagant pretensions, no longer occasion- 
ed either envy or danger to its possessors. By these means 
they escaped the riiiseries which befel the M essenian and Ar- 
rive kings; who would not in the least relax the severity of 
tneir power in favour of the people. Indeed, from nothing 
more does the wisdom and foresignt of Lycureus appear, than 
from the disorderly governments, and the bad unaerstandin^ 
that subsisted between the kings and people of Messene ana 
Ai^os, neighbouring states, andrelated in blood to Sparta; for 
as at first they were in all respects equal to her, and possessed 
of a better country, and yet preserved no lasting happiness, 
but, through the insolence of the kings, and disobedience of 
the people, were harassed with perpetual troubles, they made 
it very evident that it was really a felicity more than human, 
a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, to have a legislator 
who knew so well how to frame and temper their govern- 
ment t But this was an event of a later date. 

* Herodotus (Li. c. 65,) and Xenophon Cdt iZepti^. Xoe. J tells us, the 
Ephori were appointed by Lycurj^s himself. Bat the account which Plu 
tarch gives us from Aristotle {PoUt 1. v.) and others, of their being* institu- 
ted long after, seems more agreeable to reason; for it is not likely that LVcur- 
gus, who in al\ tilings endeavoured to support tlie aristocracy, and left the 
people only the right of assenting or dissenting to what was proposed to 
them, "vould appoint a kind of tribunes of the people, to be masters as it 
were both of the kings and the senate. Some, indeed, suppose the Epkori 
to liave been at first tlie king^s friends, to whom tliey delegated their au- 
thority when they were obliged to be in Uie field. But it is very clear, that 
they were elected by tlie people out of their own body, and sometimes out 
of uie very dregs of it, for the boldest citizen, whoever he was, was most 
likely to be chosen to this office, which was intended as a check' on the sen- 
ate and the kings. They were five in number, like tlie Quinqueviri in the 
republic of Cartilage. They were annually elected; and in onler to effect 
any thing, tlie unanimous voice of tlie college was requisite. l*heir autliori- 
(y, tliougpli well designed at first, came at lengtli to be in a manner boundless. 
They presided in popular assemblies, collected then- suffrages, declared war, 
made peace, treated witli foreign princes, determined tlie number of forces 
to be raised, appointed tlie funds to maintain tlicm, ami distributed rewards 
And punishments, in tlie name of the state. They l.kewise held a court of 
justice, inquired into the conduct of all magistrates, inspected into tlie be- 
haviour and education of youtlis, had a particular juristlicton over *^he He- 
irfea, and, in short, bv deg^es, drew the whole administra^iou into their hands. 
They even went 8of.u* as to put king Agis to death under a form of justice, 
«nd were themselves at hist killed by Cleomenes. 

f Wliatever Plutarch might mean by taxnA .uir vy u;rt^iv, it is certain that 
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<&. second and bolder political enterprise of Lycui^^ was a 
new division of the lands; for he found a prodigious mequality, 
the city overcharged with many indigent persons wiionad no 
land, and the wealth centred in the nanus of a few. Deter- 
mined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, 
avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state still more 
inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty an^d riches, he persuaded 
them to cancel all former divisions of land, and to make new 
ones, in such a manner that they mieht be perfectly equal in 
their possessions and way of living. Hence, if they were am- 
bitious of distinction, they might seek it in virtue, as no other 
difference was left between them but that which arises from 
the dishonour of base actions and the praise of good ones. 
His preposat was put in practice. He made nine thousand y 
lots for the territory of Sparta, which he distributed among so 1 1 
many citizens, and thirty thousand for the inhabitants of the . \ 
rest of Laconia. But some say he made only six thousand 
shares for the city, and that Polydorus added three thousand . 
afterwards; others, that Polydorus doubled the number ap- 
pointed by Lyeui^s, which were only four thousand five 
hundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year with 
another) seventy bushels ot grain for each man,* and twelve 
for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in propor- 
tion. Such a provision they thought sufficient for health and 
a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing more. A 
story goes of our legislator, that some time after, returning 
from a journey through the fields just reaped, and seeing the 
shocks standing parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to 
some that were oy, — ^* How like is Laconia to an estate new- 
ly divided among many brothers!^' 

After this he attempted to divide also the moveables, in or- 
der to take away all appearance of inequality ; but he soon per- 
ceived that they could not bear to have their goods directly 
taken from them, and therefore took another memod, counter- 
working their avarice by a stratagem, t First he stopped the 

kingly power was abolished in the states of Messene and Argos long before 
the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a democracy had tstken place in those 
cities. Indeed* those states experienced great internal troubles, not only 
while under tfie government of kings, but when in the form of common- 
wealths, and never, after the time <? Lycurgus, made any figure equal to 
Lacedacmon. 

* By a man is meant a master of a family, whose household was to subsist 
upon these seventy bushels. 

f For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans gloriously opposed the 
growtli of avarice, insomuch, thata young man, who bought an estate at a 
great advanta^, was called to account for it, and a fine set upon him; for, 
besides the injustice he was guilty of, in buying a thing for less than it was 
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cawreaef nf Ibe gold and niwer eeiSf and ordered ftuA tbey 
slMMild mdLe me of iron mooey only; then to a great quantity 
aod wm^Afd^tas he assfoied hat a Teiy small Taloe; so tlmt 
to hay up teo ndbae,^ a wbole room was required, and to re- 
more ity Dotbii^ less than a joke of oxen. Whmi this be- 
came eonenty many kinds of injostiee eeased in Lacedaemcm. 
Who would steal or take a hnhe^ who would defraud or rob, 
whea he eoiiild not eoneeal the booty^ when he cootd neither 
bed^nified by tfaepoBseaBion of it^ ncnv if cot in pieeesy be serv* 
ed by iCsosel^ For wearetoldy that wh«i hot Aey qoeoched 
it in whatpaTf to make it biitde and nnmalleahte, and eoiose- 
qnostff unfit Car any other service. In the neat ^bee^ he 
carc h a fed ainja r ofiia Heand sapcrfiooosarlsi Indeed^ if hehad 
not dbme thi^ mcml of them wooldhaire fiDen of themselyes 
when Ae new money took ^laee^ as tiie maimfactgres could 
not be Xspo&ed o£ • Their oron ccnn woold not pass in the 
icat oC Greece, bnt was ridieiikd and deamsed; so diat the 
Spartans had no means of posrdfasiag tminniffi areanooM 
wares;; nflr did any Bnerchant dtni^cinfaDdk m their harbornvr 
Tkre woie not e^neiai to be fiainid m aH their coontry ettfier sv^ 
pikislsy wiodenngfcvtmM^eEImy keepmii of infamoos booses, 
or dealers ineSd and sil?rer trinkets^ beeanse there was 
no money, l&s fazmr, kispe: by degrees the means that 
cfcerisliedf and spppmlie^ it,, di^ aw Etcd they 

who had great posBessmis had no advonlB^ finom tiiem, 
sincse^tilicjr eo^d afl^be dbplayed in pabKe, hot most lie tss&» 
lesa in nmrogjaHnfcd v&pimtmres, ^ Henoe it was that exeelle&t 
workmanship was shown in thdir nsefnl and necessary fnmi- 
Ihare, as bedi^ dnars and tables; and the Laoedasmofnan cop, 
caffisd GsfUmij as Critias in&trms ns, was ht^ly Tmhiedy par* 
fficsilarfy' in eannniflns; finr the water whi^ most then o« ne^* 
cessuitylke drawiife, tisioi^li it wooid often otherwise offimd the 
s^bft, bad itsmoddinessccMseieaEed by the eoloor of the cap, 
amd t^ AvA part stimHi^ 

crtotbe Ih»w Of these impwwremwits flie la w glt e i was the 
caxEse; for tne workn^en ha^im^ no menre employmeiit in matf- 

fSofn^ m. gjitl^q^ait MB mgxt wfte» «tbtt» thoik mpiciSaH^htA spta^Snf. 

l^rviii{gjmii]bdl«a|aBiRd iSantm 1to»m^)'CaaM:t9l»e oancvii in fiocc^it wan^ 
tEuBiir- nuMBsjr not bemgrpxawMr m crt&ear coontik^ uitj fewad Hutmm^mM 
^igieii1l»aip^j1i»1lbffPa8iiM^ gQ^fl«d«lvcrdu:dedth(exr rfew^ 

poOTtttsfi^nittiilliQaedlbf Pkdto^ •^OsfraHEBf iceftgi«fltdtal«f noiie|raaiitd 

■iCi»lj«cdlanii«B^Mt0ii)rnftTcrf^ '^ 
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teis of mete tmrn^jf showed tl^ ^EcdOeitoQ a£ their art is 
necessary things. 

^^''D&irous to complete ihe conquest of iuxiu-y, amd eactermi- 
nate the iove of riches, be introduced a third institution^ whi^ 
was wisely enough and ingeniously con^iTed. This was the 
use of public tables,* where ail were to eat in common of the 
same meat, and such kinds of it as were appoi&ted by law. 
At the same time, they were forbidden to eat at home, upon 
expensive couches and tables, to call in tiie assistance of butch- 
ers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious sjxhmah in private; 
for so not only tlieir manners would be corrupted, but their 
bodies disordered; abandoned to all manner of sensuality and 
dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, warm toths, 
and the same indulgence as in pe^fual sickness. To 'efibct 
this was certainly very great; but it was greater still to secure 
riches from rapine and from envy, as TheophrasUis expresses 
it; or rather, by their eating in common, asd b^ the frs^ality 
ot their tadsle, to take from riches their -v&ry being; £br what 
use or enjovraent of them, what pecidiar display of magnifi- 
cence could there be, wh^ie the poor man w«it to the aanae 
refreshment with the rich? Hence the observation, that it 
was only at Sparta, whffl:« Piuiut (according to the proverb) 
was kept blimf, and, like an image, destitute of life or motion. 
It must further be observed, that they 1^ not the iirivilc« 
to eat at home, and so to come witiuMit i^petite to the piibiie 
repast They made a point of it to observe any one that did 
not eat and drink with them, and to reproach him as an in- 
temperate and effeminate person, tliat was sick of the com- 
mon diet 

The rich, therefore (we are told), were more o&nded with 
this regulation than with any other, and, rising in a body, they 
loudly expressed their indignation; nay, they proceraed so 

* Xenopbion seems to famrepenetittedfivtber into tlie reason oftlMB mn^ 
tutioD than any otber author, as indeed he hnd better oppoitunity to do. 
The rest only say* that this was intended to repress luxury; but he very 
wisely reniarks, that it was also intended to serve for a kind of school or 
academy, where the yonng were instructed by the €Adt the latter relatln|^ 
the great thii^ that had been perfonijied within their memory, and tbereb v 
exciting the growing g^nefntion to distinguish themsehres by peifinmanccs 
equally great. 

But as it was found impracticable for all the atazens to eat in coonnor^ 
when the number of them came to exceed the number of the lots of laivd* 
Dader thinks it might have been better if the TawgiTer had ordained th jit 
those public tables should be maintained at the expense of the public, as It 
was done in Crete. But it mast be oonadered, that while the discipline t»f 
Ifyeunpu was kept np in its pmity, they provided a|panst any inconvenienoe' 
fircMn me increase of citizens, by sending^ out cdonies; and Lneedacnxm was 
not biudened with poot till tlie declension of that state. 
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far as to assault Lycurgus with stones, so that he was forced 
to fly from the assembly, and take refuge in a temple. Un- 
happily, however, before he reached it, a young man named 
Aicander, hasty in his resentments, though not otherwise ill- 
tempered, came up with him, and, upon his turning found, 
struck out one of his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then stop- 
ped short, -and, without giving way to passion, showed the 
people his eye beat out, end his face streaming with blood. 
They were so struck with^ shame and horror at the sight, that 
Ithey surrendered Aicander to him, and conducted him home 
with the utmost expressions of regret. Lycurgus thanked 
them for the care of nis person, and dismissed them all except 
Aicander. He took him into his house, but showed him no 
ill treatment, either by word or action, only ordering him to 
wait upon him instead of his usual servants and* attendants. 
The youth, who was of an ingenuous disposition, without mur- 
muring, did as he was commanded. Living in this manner 
. with Lycurgus, and having an opportunity to observe the 
mildness and goodness of his heart, nis strict temperance and 
indefatigable industry, he told his friends that Lycurgus was 
not that proud and severe man he might have been taken for, 
but above all others, gentle and engaging in his behaviour. 
This, then, was his chastisement, ana this punishment he suf- 
fered, of a wild and headstrong young man, to become a very 
modest and prudent citizen, tn memory of his misfortune 
Lycurgus built a temple to Mnerva Optileiis, so called by hiih 
from a tenh which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Drosco- 
rides, who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedaemonian 
government, and others, relate, that his eye was hurt, but not 
put out, and that he built the temple rn gratitude to the god- 
dess for his cure. However, the Spartans never carried staves 
to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans £ndria;. but 
the Lacedaemonians styled them Fhiditiaj either from their ten- 
dency to friendship and mutual benevolence, jvAfcfifuz being used 
instead of phUiiia; or else from their teaching frugality and 
parsimony^ which the word pheido signifies. But it is not at all 
impossible that the first letter might by some means or other 
be added, and so phiditia take place of ediiia, which barely 
signifies eating. There were fifteen persons to a table, or a few 
more or less. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly 
a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh 
and nsh. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of first-' 
fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to the public table: 
for after a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home, 
but the rest were to appear at the usual place. For a long time 



this eatii^ in eommon ikhbs obsenred wilii grisit exactness; so 
that when king Agis returned from a successful expeditioii 
against the Atfieniaas, and, firom a desire to sup with his wifi^ 
requested to have his portion at home,* ^e TmtmeathB refused 
to send it;t nay, when tfUmu^h resentment, lie n^lected the 
day following to oflbr the sacrifice usiral on occasion of victory, 
they set a fine upon lum. Children also were introduced at 
these public taUes, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government, and were instructed 
in the most liberal breeding. There they were allowed tojest 
without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery 
was returned. For it was redconed worthy of a Lacedaemonian 
to bear a jest; but if any one's patience &iled, he had only to , 

desire them to be quiet, and they left ofi'immediately. When A 
they first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door, fl 
and said, — ^ Not a word spoken in this company goes out ^ 
tiiere." The admitting of any man to a particular table yras i 
under the following rejEulation: — ^Each member of that smaU 
society took a little ball of soft bread in his hand ; this he wns 
to drop, without sayine a 'word, into a vessel calfeed eaddot, 
which the wait^ carried upon his head. In case he ap{>roTed 
of the candidate, he did it witiiout altering Ihe figure, if not, 
he first pressed^ it flat in his hand; fi>r a flatted ball was consid- 
ered as a neg^ve; and if but one such was found, the person 
was not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole 
company riioold be satiiified with each other. He who was thus 
rejected, was said to have no luck in the eocftfet. The dish that 
was in the hi^est esteem amongst them was the black broth. 
The old men were so fond of it, that they ranged themselves 
on one side and ate it, leaving tiie meat to the young people. 
It is related of a king of Pontus, t that he purchased alUicedae- 
monian cook, for the sake of this broth. But when he came 
to taste it, he Wrongly expressed his dislike; and the cook made 
answer, ^ Sir, to make this broth relish, it is necessary first 
to bathe in the Eurotas.'' After thejr had drunk moderately, 
they went home without lights. Indeed, they were forbidden 
to walk with a hg^t, either on this or any other occasion, that 
they might accustom themselyes to inarch in the darkest night 

* The IciiigB of Sparta hid alvaysdoubie oommons allowed liiein; not tint 
thej were permitted to indu^ thdr s|>petiles mote than otiieii^ biat thai 
they might hare an oppartumty of ahanng thdr portioii with aoine biaro 
man whom they chose to ^atinguiah with that hoDoiir, 

f The PokmarehM were thoae who had commanded tiie aniiy under tfif 
Idnga. The piincipai men in the state always <fiWded tlue coounons. 

t This ataiy is ebewfaere told by Plirtatch of Diooyau^the tyiaat of Sh 
dlyi and Cicero confinns i^ that lie waaiiie pcfMiL 

11* 
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boldly and resolutely. Such was the order of their publir 
repasts. 

lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was ordered in 
one of the Rhetrm that none should be written: for what he 
thought most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, 
;was principles interwoven with the manners and breeding of 
^ the people. These would remain immoveable, as founded in 
inclination, and be the strongest and most lasting tie; and the 
habits which education produced -in the youth, would answer 
in each the purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, 
contracts about property, and whatever occasionally variet!, it 
was better not to reduce Uiese to a written form and unalter- 
able method, but to suffer them to change with the times, and 
\ to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure of per- 
"^sons so well educated. For he resolved the wnole business of 
; legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as we 
^ave observed, was the reason why one of his ordinances for- 
bade them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinajice, levelled against magnificence and ex- 
pense, dired^ed thatHhe ceilings of houses should be, wrought 
with no tool but the axe, and the doors with nothing but the 
saw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards, 
of his table, — '* Treason lurks not under such a dinner;"- so 
Lycurgus perceived before him, that such a house admits not 
of luxury and needless splendour. Indeed, no man could be 
so absurd, as to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, 
bedsteads with silver feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and 
a train of expense that follows these; but all would necessarily 
have the bea suitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and 
the rest of their utensils and furniture to that From this plain 
sort of dwellings, proceeded the question of Leotychidas the 
elder to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and saw the ceil- 
ing of the room very s])lendid and curiously wrought, " Whe- 
ther trees grew square in his country?'** 
— ^ third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not 
oft^n make war against the same enemy, lest, by beinff fre- 
quently put upon defending themselves, they toa should be- 
come able warriors in their turn. And this they most blam- 
ed kin^ Agesilaus for afterwards, that by frequent and con- 
tinued incursions into Boeotiat, he taught the Thebans to make 
head against the Lacedaemonians. This made Antalcidas say, 

* This is rendered l>y the former English transistor, as if Leotychidas's 

Saestion proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was reaUy an arch sneer upon 
le sumptuous and expensive buildings of Corinth. 

. •\ Thia appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the Lacedaemoni* 
ans were overthrown by Epaminoiidasy and lost their long Cleombrotus* to* 
gether with the flower of tneir anny. 
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when he saw him wounded, — " The Thebans pay you well 
for makine them eood soldiers, who neither were willing nor 
able to fight you Before." These ordinances he called Khe^ 
trse^ as iAhey had been oracles and decrees of the Deity himr 

As for the education of youth, whieh he looked upon as the 
greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with 
it at the very source, taking into consideration their concep- 
tion and birth, by reflating the marriages. For he did not 
(as Aristotle says) desist from his attempt to bring the women 
under sober rules. They had, indeed, assumed great liberty 
and power on account of the frequent expeditions of their hus- 
banos, during whieh they were left sole mistresses at home, 
and so gained an undue deference and improper titles; but, 
notwithstanding this, he took all possible care of them. ' He 
ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, wrest- 
ling, and throwing quoits and darts; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the children afterwards produced from 
Jt^em might be the same: and that, thus fortified by exercise, 
^ey might the better support the pangs of child-birth, and be 
delivers with safety. In order to take away the excessive 
tenderness and delicacy of the sex, the consequence of a re- 
cluse life, he accustomed the virgins occasionally to be seen 
naked as well as the young men, and to dance and sing in 
their presence on certain festivals. There they sometimes 
indulged in a little raillery upon those that nad misbehaved 
themselves, and sometimes they sung encomiums on such as 
deserved them, thus exciting in the young men an useful 
emulation and love of glory. For he who was praised for his 
bravery, and celebrated among the virgins, went away per- 
fectly happy ; while their satirical glances, thrown out in sport, 
were no less cutting than serious admonitions; especially as 
the kings and senate weixt with the other citizens to see all 
that passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
nothing disgraceful in it, because every thing was conducted 
with modestjr, and without one indecent word or action. Nav, 
it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation for tne 
best habit of body; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery and 
honour. Hence they were furnished with sentiments and lan- 
guage, such as Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, is said to have 
ma& use of. When a woman of another country said to her, — 
"You of Laceda&mon are the only women in the world that 
rule the men;'* she answered, — " We are the only women 
that bring forth men.^' 

These public dances and other exercises of the youn^ mai- 
dens naked, in sight of the young men, were, moreover, mcen- 
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tiyes to marriage; and, to use Plato's expression, drew them 
almost as necessarily by the attractions of love, as a geometri- 
cal conclusion follows from the premises. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those who 
continued bachelors;* for they were not permitted to see these 
exercises of the naked Vii^ns; and the magistrates command- 
ed them to inarch naked round the market-place in the win- 
ter, and to sing a song composed against themselves, which 
expressed how justly they were punished for their disobedi- 
ence to the laws. They were also deprived of lliat honour 
and respect which the younger peopile paid to the old; so that 
nobody found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, though 
an eminent commander. It seems, when he came one day 
into company, a young man, instead of rising up and civing 
him place told him.-— << You have no child to give pkce to 
me, when I am old." 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the hride by 
violence; and she was never chosen in a tender age, but when 
she had arrived at full maturity. Then the woman that had 
the direction of the wedding, cut the bride's hair close to the 
skin, dressed her in man's clothes^ laid her upon a mattress, 
and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, neither oppress- 
ed with wine, nor enervated with luxury, but perfectly sober, 
as having always supped at the common table, went in pri- 
vately, untied her girdle, and carried her to another bed. 
Having stayed there a short time, he modestly retired to his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the other young men; and he 
observed the same conduct afterwards, spending die day with 
his companions^ and re|K>sing himself with them in the night, 
nor even visiting his bride, but with great caution and appre- 
hensions of being discovered by the rest of the family; the 
bride, at the same time, exerted all her art to contrive conveni- 
ent opportunities for their private meetings. And this they 
did not for a short time only, but some of them even luutf chil- 
dren before they had an interview with their wives in the 
day-time. This kind of commerce not only exercised their 
temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and 
the first ardour of their love fresn and unabated; for as they 
were not satiated like those that are always witii their wives, 
there still was place for unextinguished desire. When he had 
thus established a proper regard to modesty and decorum, 

* The time of marriage was fixed; and if a man did not many when he 
was of full age, he was liable to a prosecution; A weie such also- who majv 
ried above or below tliemaelves. Such as had three childxen had great im- 
munities, and those that had four were fiee from all taxes. Vii^ns weie* 
mairied without portions, because ndther want should hinder a man, nor 
liches induce him to many contraiy to his indinadons. 
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witli respect to marriage, he was equally studious to drire 
from that state the vain and womanisn passion of jealousy, by 
making it quite as reputable to have ehudren in common with 
persons of merit, as to avoid ail offensive freedom in their own 
behaviour to their wives. He laughed at those who revep »^, 
with wars and bloodshed, the communication of a manned 
woman's favours; and allowed, that if a man in years i^hould 
have a young wife, he might introduce to her some haiidsome 
and honest voung man, whom he most a})proved of, and when 
she had a child of this generous race, bring it up as his own. 
On the other hand, he allowed, that if a man of character 
should entertain a passion for a married woman, on account 
of her modesty, and the beauty of her children, he might treat 
with her husoand for admission to her company,* that so 
planting in a beauty-bearing soil, he might produce excellent 
children,! the congenisd o£§pring of excellent parents. For, 
in the first place, L^curgus considei^ed children, not so much 
the property of their parents, as of the. state; and therefore, 
he would not have them begot by ordinary persons, but by the 
best men in it In the next place, he observed the vanity and 
absurdity of other nations, where people study to have theiK- 
horses and dogs of the finest breed they can procure, either 
by interest or money, and keep their wives shut up, that they 
may have children by none but themselves, though they may 
happen to be doating, decrepit, or infirm. As if children, 
when sprung from a oad stock, and, consequently, good for 
nothing, were no detriment to those whom they belong to, 
and who have the trouble of bringing them up, nor anj ad 
vantage, when well descended, and of a generous disposition. 
These regulations tending to secure a healthy offspring, and, 
consequently beneficial to the state, were so far from en- 
couraging that licentiousness of the women which prevailed 
afterwards, that adultery was not known amongst tnem. A 
saying, upon this subject, of Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is 
!j^us related: — ^A stranger had asked him, "What punishment 
4|bir law appointed lor adulterers?" He answered, "My 
friend, there are no adulterers in our country." The other 
replied, — " But what if there should be one?" " Why, then," 
says Geradas, " he must forfeit a bull so large, that he 
might drink of the Eurotas from the top of mount Tagetus." 
When the stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said, 
** How can such a bull be found?" Geradas answered with a 

* In this case the kings were excepted; for they were not at liberty to 
lend their wives. 

J' The English translation, published in 1758, has here, toposaeas aUthn 
liable qualifications of their parents^ which is not the meaning of aq[^«^m 
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^mUe, — '^ How can an adulterer be found in Spsula?^ This is 
the aecount we have of tlieir marri^^es. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleas- 
. edy but he was obliged to cany the child to a place called Luthit, 
to be e»imined by the most ancient men of tne tribe, who were 
assembled there. If it was strong, and well proportioned, 
■*-'^ they gaye orders for its education, and assigned it one of the 
nine Siousand shares of land; but if it was weakly and deform- 
ed, the^ ordered it to be thrown into the place called Apothetx, 
which 1$ a de<>.p cavern near the mountain Taygetus; conclud- 
ing 1^ its life could be no advanta^ either to itself or to tiie 
public^ since nature had not given it at first any strength or 

goodness of constitution.* For the same reason, the women 
id not wash their new*bom infants with water, but with 
wine, thus making some trial of their habit of body; imagin- 
ing that sickly aim epileptic childen sink and die under tfie 
experiment, while the healthy lieeome more vigorous and 
hardy. Great care and art was also exert^ bv 9ie nurses; 
for as they never swathed the infuits, their limbs had a freer 
turn, and their countenances a more liberal air; beisides, diey 
used them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors in the dark, 
nor to be afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill-humour and 
unmanly crjrin^* Hence people of other countries purchased 
Lacedaemonian narses for their children; and Alcibiades the 
Athenian, is said to have been nursed by Amycla, a Spartan. 
But if he was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a precep- 
tor: for Zopyros, appointed to that office by Pericles, wa^i, as 
Plato telk us« no better qualified than a common slave. The 
Spartan children were not in that manner under tutors, pur- 
chased or hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty 
to educate them as they pleased; but as soon as they were se- 
ven years old, Lycurgus ordered them \a be enrolled in com- 
.panies, where they were all kept under the same order and dis- 
cipline, and had their exercises and recreations in common. He 
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ments he inflicted; so that their whole education was an exer- 
cise of obedience. The old men were present at their diver^ 
sions, and often suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, 

* The genenl ezpe&nejr of this law may well be (fisputed, tiiough it 
suited the martul constitutioii of Spaitat ance many penons of weak con- 
stitutions, make up in ingenmty what they want in streng^ and so become 
more valuable memben of the communitv than the most robust It seems, 
howevery to have had one sood effect, wt, maldiig women very careful dur- 
ing their pregnancy, of either eating, diinking, or exernsing to excess. It 
made them also excellent nune% as is obsenred just below. 
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thai they mi^t observe with extctneas, the ajHiit of eadi> 
and their firmness in battle. 

As for learning,* they had Just what was absolutely neeessa* 
Tj, All the rest of thieir eaueation was calculated to malfe 
them subject to conrniand, to endure labour, to fight and con- 
quer. 'Hiey added, therefore, to their discipline, as tfiey ad- 
vanced in aee, cutting their hsur yery close, making them go 
barefoot^ and play, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve 
years of age, their under*garment was taken away, and but 
one upper one a-year allowed them. Hence they were neces- 
sarily dirty in their persons, and not indulged die great ftvonr 
(xf brais and oil, except on scmie particular days of the year. 
They slept in companies, in beds made of the tops of reeds, 
whidi tbev sithered with thdr own hands, without knives, 
and brou^t irom the banks of the Eurotas. In wint^ they 
were permitted to add a little thsMe down, as that seemed to 
have some warmth in it 

At thia age^ the most distinguished amongst them beesune 
iavourite companions of the elder;t smd the md men a^nded 
more constant! v their places of exercise, observing their trials 
of strength ana wit, not slightly and in a cursory manner, but 
as their fathers^ guardians, and governors; so that there was 
neither time nor place where persons were wanting to instruct 
and chastise them. Oneof the best and ablest men in the city 



* The piainnew of thdr mannen^ and tbdr h&ng ao rof nmdi addScted 
to war, ntade the Lacedarrooniaiis leas fond of the tdencea than the rest oC 
the Greeks. If thev wrote to be read, and spoke tobeondenitood; it was all 
tiiey soaeht. Tor uds the Atfaemana^ who were exceanvely inun of their leani' 
iof^ lield itnem m great contempt, insoraachy that Thacydides lumself, in 
drawing the dbafacter of Bniikhw» way, he tpokf wdl enoug^/bt a Laeab^ 
mo n U m . On this ocoak^^ his proper to meotioii the answer of a Spaitan 
to a karned Atiteinaii, who nphisidedfaBm witiitheignoisneeaf faiscooiitzY 
— M ycu $ay mav he true, md yd U amounts to no niore, ihan that we onfy 
mrnmgst ike Cinefa have kamea no evil euutams from you. The Spartans, 
h tf w e fie r, had % force and pmgnancy of expression^ which cot down all the 
fiowcss of stodkd eleganee* 'Hus was the conseqiience oftheir concise way 
of qwakiag^ and their encouraging^ on all oecanoni^ decent repartee. Arts 
were in no greater cre<£t widi them tiian sdences. Hieatncal direnions 
fbond no countenance; temperance and exexxnse made the phyaician nn* 
necesBuy; their justice left no room 5bfr the practice of tiie lawyer; and 
aD tfie trades that miiuster to hixnryy were unknown. As for agricultarey 
and so^ mechamc business as was absolutely necesnuy, it was kft to the 



-f- Though the youA of the male sex were much cheiidkedl and beloired, as 
those that were to build up the future glory of the state; yet, in Sparta it 
was a Tiitaoas and modest affection, untinged nith that sensuality which 
was so scondaloo!! at Athens and other places. Xenophon says, these loreiv 
fired with those ^ey were attached to, as a father does with 1^ ciuldren, or 
a brother witii Iks brethren. The good effects of this partof JLyeurgos's in- 
stitotjons were seen in the uni^n tnat reigned among ue dtizens. 
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was, moreover, appointed inspectorof the youth; and he gave 
the command of each company to the discreetest and most 
spirited of those called Irens, An Irm was one that had been 
two years out. of the class of boys; a Melliren one of the oldest 
lads. This Iren^ then a youth twenty years old, gives orders 
to those under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them to serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of them 
to fetch wood, and the younger to ^ther pot-herbs; these they 
steal where they can find them,* either slylv getting into war- 
dens, or else craftily and warily creeping to the common tables; 
but if any one be caught, he is severely flogged for negligence 
or want of dexterity. They steal too whatever victuals they 
possibly can, ingeniously contriving to do it when persons are 
asleep, or keep but ihdifferent watch. If theV are discovered, 
they are punished, not only with whipping, but with hunger. 
Indeed, tneir supper is but slender at all times, that, to fence 
against want, tnev may be forced to exercise their courage 
and address. This is the first intention of their spare diet; a 
subordinate one is, to make them grow tall; for when the ani- 
nkal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out m breadth ^nd thickness, tney 
mount upwards by their natural lightness, and 1^ body easily 
and freely shoots up in height This also contributes to make 
them handsome; for thin and slender habits ^eld more freely 
to nature, which then gives a fine proportion to the limbs; 
whilst the heavy and gross resist ner by their weight. So 
women that take physic during their pregnancy, have slighter 
children indeed, out of a finer and more delicate turn, because 
the suppleness of the matter more readily obeys the plastic 
power. However, these are speculations which we shall leave 
to others. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of them, hav- 
ing conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the 
creature to tear out hisbowels with his teeth and claws, choos- 
ing rather to die than to be detected. Nor does this appear 
incredible, if we consider what their voung men can endure to 
this day; for we have seen many or them expire under the 
lash at the altar of Diana OrthiaA 

* Not that the Spartans authorized thefts and robberies^ for as all was in 
common in their republic, those vices could have no place there. But the 
design was to accustom children who were destined for war, to surprise the 
▼igifiince of those who watched over them, and to expose themselves cour- 
ageously to the severest punishments, in case they failed of that dexterity 
which was exacted of them. A dexterity that would have been attended 
with fatal effects to the morals of any youth but the Spartan; educated as 
that was to contemn riches and superfluities, and guarded in all o;ther re- 
jects by the severest virtue. 

t This is supposed to be the Diana Tentriea, whose sUtue Osestes is said 
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llie /rm, reposing himself after sapper^ used to drder one 
of the boys to sin^ a song; to another he put some question 
which riequired a judicious answer; for example, " Who was 
the best man in the city?'^ or ^^ What he thou^t of such an 
action?" This accustomed them from their childhood to judge 
of the virtues^ to enter into the affairs of their countrymen. 
For if one of them was asked, Who is a good citizen, or who 
an infamous one? and hesitated in his answer, he was cimsi- 
dered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that would not a^ 
pire to honour. The answer was likewise to have a reason 
assigned for it, and proof conceived in few words. He 
whose account of the matter was wrong, by way of punish- 
ment, had his thumb bit by the Irm. The old men and ma- 
gistrates often attended these little trials, to see whether the ^ a 
Irm exercised his authority in a rational and proper manner. ' I 
He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the penalties; but when ' 
the boys were gone, he was to be chastised himself, if he had 
punished them either with too much severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favourites, also shared bom in the honoux 
and disgrace of their boys; and one of them is said to have 
been mulcted hj the magistrates, because the boy whom he 
had taken into his affections, let some ungenerous word or cry 
esca{)e him as he was fighting. This love was so honourable, 
and in so much esteem, that the virgins too had their lovers 
amongst the most virtuous matrons. A competition of affec- 
tion caused no misunderstanding, but rather a mutual friend- 
ship between those that had fixed their regards upon the same 
youth, and an united endeavour to make him as accomplished 
as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, seasoned 
with humour; and whatever they said, was to be concise and 
pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have observed, fixed but a small 
value on a considerable quantity of his iron-money; but, on 
the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain words, pregnant with a great deal of 
sense; and he contrived, that by long silence, they might learn 
to be sententious and acute in their replies. As debauchery 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so the intern- 
to have brought to Lacedxmon, and to whom human victims were ofTered. 
It is pretended that Lycurgus abolished these sacrifices, and substituted in 
their room the flagellation of young" men, with whose blood the altar was, 
at least, to be sprinkled. But, in truth, a desire of overcoming all the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and, thereby, rendering his Spartans Hot only su- 
perior to their neighboun, but to their species, runs through many of the 
institutions of Lycurgus; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly 
explains them, and, without attending to which^ it is impossible to give any 
account at all of some of them. 
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perance of the toneue makes conversation empty and insipid. 
Kins Agis, therelore, when a certain Athenian laughed at 
the Lacedaemonian short swords, and said, — •" The jugglers 
would swallow them with ease upon the stage," answered in 
his laconic way, ** And yet we can reach our enemies* hearts 
with them. " Indeed, to me, there seems to he something in 
this concise manner of speaking, which immediately reaches 
the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the hear- 
er. Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his dis- 
course, if we may judge by some of his answers which are 
recorded; that, for instance, concerning the constitution: 
When one advised him to establish a popular government in 
LacedsBmon, — " Go," said he, ** and first make a trial of it 
in thy own family." That again, concerning sacrifices to the 
Deity, when he was asked, why he appointedthem so trifling, 
and of so little value? — " That we may never be in want,°' 
says he, ** of something to ofler him." Once more, when 
tliey inquired of him, what sort of martial exercises he allow- 
ed of, he answered, — " All except those in which you stretch* 
out your hands. " Several such-like replies of his are said to 
be taken from the letters which he wrote to his countrymen; 
as to their question, — " How shall we best guard against the 
invasion of an enemy?" " By continuing poor, and not de- 
siring in your possessions to be one above another.'* And to 
the question, whether they should inclose Sparta with walls? — 
"That ciljr is well fortified, which has a wall of men instead 
of brick." Whether these, and some other letters ascribed 
to him, are genuine or not, is no easy matter to determine. 
However, that they hated long speeches, the following apoph- 
thegms are a farther proof. King Leonidas said to one, who 
discoursed at an improper time about afiairs of some con- 
cern, — *' My friend, you should not talk so much to the pur- 
pose, of what it is not to the purpose to talk of." Charilaus, 
the nephew of Lycurgus, being asked why his uncle had 
made so few laws? answered, — " To men of few words, few 
laws are sufficient. " Some people finding fault with Hecataeus 
the sophist, because, when admitted to one of the public re- 
pasts, ne said nothing all the time, Archidamidas replied, — 
** He who knows how to speak, knows also when to speak." 
The nianner of their repartees, which, as I said, were sea- 
soned with humour, may be gathered from these instances. 
When a troublesome fellow was pestering Demaratus with 
impertinent questions, and this in particular several times re- 
peated,—" Who is the best man in Sparta?" he answered, — 
He that is least like you." To some who were commending 

* This was the form of denmnding quarter in battle. 




kmeswith so much 
great matter is it, 
.X w.v, ^.^»..^ V.X, justice once in five years?'* vVhen a strano^er 
was professing his regard for Theopompus, and saying that 
his own countrymen called him Philolacon (a lover of the La- 
cedaemonians), the king answered him, — *' My good friend, 
it were much better if uiey called you Philopolites'^ (a lover 
of your own countrymen). Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, 
replied to an orator of Athens, who said the Lacedaemonians 
had no learning, — ** True, for we are the only people of 
Greece that have learnt no ill of you.'' To one who asked 
what number of men their was in Sparta, Archidaifnidas said, 
** Enough to keep baJmen at a distance." 
Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might 

{)erceive, that they would not use one unnecessary word, nor 
et an expression escape them tliat had not some sense worth 
attending to. For one being asked to go and hear a person 
who imitated the nighting^^Ie to perfection, answered, — " I 
have heard the nightingale herself.^' Another said, upon 
reading this epitaph: 

Victims of Mars, at Selinusthey fell» 
Who queneh*d the rage of tyranny— 

<* And they deserved to fall, for, instead of quenching it, they 
should have let it bum out.^^ A young man answered one 
that promised him some game cocks that would stand their 
death, — " Give me those that will be the death of others.'* 
Another, seeing some people carried into the country in lit- 
ters, said, — " May I never sit in any place where I can not 
rise before the aged!" This was the manner of their apoph- 
thegms; so that it has been justly enough observed, that the 
term lakonlzein (to act the Lacedaemonian) is to be referred 
rather to the exercises of the mind, than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, 
than a concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit, 
•which could rouse the soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic man- 
ner to action. 1]he language was plain and manly, the sub- 
ject serious and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the 
praises of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expres- 
sions of detestation for such wretches as had declined the glo- 
rious opportunity, and rather chose to drag on life in misery 
and contempt. Nor did they forget to express an ambition 
for glory suitable to their respective ages. Of this it may not 
be amiss to give an instance. There were three choirs on 
their festivals, corresponding with the three ages of man. 
The old me|i began: — 
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Onoe in intde bold we shonei 
the young men answered^— 

Tiy usy our vigour is not gone« 
and the boys concluded, — ' 

" Thepalm remains for us alone. 

Indeed, if we consider with some attention such of the Lace- 
daemonian poems as are still extant, and get into those airs 
which were played upon the flute when they marched to battle, 
we must agree that Terpander* arid Pindar have very fitly 
joined valour and music together. The former thus speaks of 

There gleams the youth's bright falchion; there the muse 
Lifld her sweet voice; there awfiil Justice opes 
Her wide pavilipn. • 

And Pindar sings: — 

There in gpsre councO sits tfaesagei 
There bums the youth's resistless nge 

To hurl the quiv'ring lance; 
The Muse with gloiv crowns their txam. 
And Melody exerts her charms. 

And Pleasure leads tlie dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, but 
their skill in music. For as the Spartan poet says: — 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fiie. 

And the king always offered sacrifice to the Musest before a 
battle, putting his troops in mind, I suppose, of their early 
education, ana of the judgment tiiat would be passed upon 
them, as well as that those divinities might teach them to 
despise danger, while they performed some exploit fit for ihmt 
to celebrate. 
On those occasions j: they relaxed the severity of their dis- 

* Terpander was -a poet and musician too (a& indeed, they of those times 
were in general^, who added three strings to me harp, which till then had 
but four, He flourished about a hundrea and twenty years after Homer. 

-f- Xenophon says, the king who commanded the army, sacrificed to Ju- 
piter and Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. Probably the Muses 
were joined with Minerva, the patroness of science. 

+ The true reason of this was, in all probability, that war might be less 
burdensome to them; for to render them bold and warlike was the reigninp 
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cipline, permitting the men to be curious in dressing their 
hair, and elegant in their arms and apparel, while they ex-» 
pressed their alacrity, like horses full of fire, and neighing for 
the race. They let their hair, .therefore, grow from tneir 
youth, but took more particular care, when they expected an 
action, to have it well combed and shining, remembering a 
saying of Lycurgus, that ^^ a large head of hair made the hand- 
some more graceful, and the ugly more terrible. ^^ The exer- 
cises, too, of the young men, during the campaigns,' were more 
moderate, their diet not so hard, and their whole treatment 
more indulgent; so that they were the only people in the world 
with whom military discipline wore, in time of war, a gentler 
face than usual. When the army was drawn up, and the ene- 
my near, the king sacrificed a goat, and commanded them all 
to set garlands upon their heads, and the musicians to play 
Castor^ 8 march, while himself began the pman^ which was the 
signal to advance. It was at once a solemn and' dreadful sight 
to see them measuring the^* steps to the sound of music, and, 
without the least disorder in their ranks, or tumult of spirits, 
moving forward cheerfully and composedly, with harmony, 
to battle. Neither fear nor rashness was likely to approve men 
so disposed, possessed as they were of a firm presence of mind, 
with courage and confidence of success, as under the conduct 
of heaven. When the king advanced aeainst the enemy, 
he had always with him some one that nad been crowned 
in the public eames of Crreece. And they tell us, that a La- 
cedsBmonian, when large sums were offered him on condition 
that he 'Vould not enter the Olympic lists, refused th^m; hav- 
ing with much difBculty thrown his antagonist, one put this 
question to him, — " Spartan, what will you get by tnis vic- 
tory?" He answered with a smile, — " I shall have the honour 
to fight foremost in tlie ranks before my prince. " When they 
had routed the enemy, they continued the pursuit till they 
were assured of the victory; after that they immediately de- 
sisted; deeming it neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian, to 
destroy those who made no further resistance. This was not 
only a proof of ma^animity, but of great service to their 
cause. For when their adversaries found that they killed such 

passion of their legidator. Under this artide we may add, that thef were 
forbidden to remain long^ encamped in the same plaoe^ as well to hinder their 
being* surprised, as that they might be more troublesome to their enemieip, 
bj wasting eveiy comer of their country. They were also forbidden to 
fight the same enemy often. They slept sdl night m their armour; but their 
out-guards were not allowed their shields, that, being unprovided of de- 
fence, they might not dare to sleep. In all expeditions they were carefiil 
in the performance of religious rites: and, after their ererang meal was 0!^er> 
the soldiers sung together hymns to their gods« 
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88 stood it out, but spared the fugitiyes, they conehided it 
was better to fly than to meet their fate upon me spot 

Himnas> tiie sophist, tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a 
man oigreat personal valour, and an experienced commander. * 
Fhilost^hanus also ascribes to him the first division of the 
cavalry into troops of fifty, who were drawn up in a square 
foody. But Demetrius, the Phalerean, says, that he never had 
any military employment, and tiiat there was the profoundest 
peace imasinabie when he established th^ constitution of 
V^Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms during the 
Oivmpic games, is likewise a mark of the humane and peace- 
able man. Some, however, acquaint us, and among the rest 
Hermippus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication with 
Iphitus; but eomin^ that way, and happening to be a specta- 
tor, he heard behind him a human voice (as he thoueht), 
which expressed some wonder and displeasure that he did not 
put his countrymen upon resorting to so great an assembly. 
He turned round immediately, tQ discover whence the voice 
came, and as there was no man to be seen, concluded it was 
from heaven. He joined Iphitus therefore; and ordering, along 
with him, the ceremonies of the festival, rendered it more 
mamificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedsemonians continued after they 
were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was at lib- 
erty to live as he pleased, the city being like one great 
camp, where all haa their stated allowance, and knew their 
pubuo diarge, each man concluding that he was born, not for 
nimself, but for his country. Hence, if they had no particu- 
lar orders, they employed themselves in inspecting the boys, 
and teaching them something useful, or in learning of those 
that were older than themselves. One of the greatest privi- 
leges that Lycui^s procured his countrymen, was, the en- 
joyment of leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to 
exercise any mechanic trade. It was not worth their while to 
take great pains to raise a fortune, since riches there were of 
no account; and the Hehtesy who tilled the ground, were an- 
swerable for the produce above mentioned. To this purpose 
*we ha^e a story of a Lacedemonian, who happening to be at 
Athens while tne court sat, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idleness; and when the poor fellow was returning 
home in great dejection, attended by his consoling friends, he 
desired me company to show him the person that was con- 

* Xenophon, in his treatise of the Spartan commonwealth, sajs, L^cumis 
hroueht military discipline to ^at perfectioi]^ and gives us a detail of his 
reguEuions and improvementg m the art of wifff some of which I have men- 
/ tioned in the foregoing note. 
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demned for keeping up his dignity. So moeh beneath them 
they reckoned ul attention '^o mechanic arts and dl desire of 
riches! 

Law-suits were banished from Laoedaemon with mont;y. 
The Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty^ but possessed 
an equal competency^ and had a cheap and easy way of sup- 
plying their few wante. Hence, when they were not engaged 
m war, their time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, 
or meeting to exercise^ or converse. They went not to mar- 
ket under thirty years of age,* all their necessary concerns 
being managed by their relations and adopters, ffor was it 
reckoned a credit to the old to be seen sauntering in the mar- 
ket-place; it was deemed more suitable for them to pass great 
part of the day in the schools of exercise, or places of con- 
versation. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the 
contempt of, the worthless;^ .and the last was expressed with 
that pleasantry and humour, which conveyed instruction and 
correction, without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus 
himself immoderately severe in his manner; but, as Sosibius 
tells us, he dedicatea a little statue to the god of lai;^hter, in 
each hall. He cons^idered facetiousness as a seasoning of their 
hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered it to take place 
on all proper occasions, in their common entertainments and 
parties of pleasure. 

TJpoii the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more disagreeable than to live by (or for) themselves. Like" 
bees, they acted with one impulse for the public good, and 
always assembled about their prince. They were })ossessed_^ 
with a thirst of honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, 
and had not a wish but for their country. These sentiments 
are confirmed by some of their aphorisms. When Paedaretus 
lost his election for one of the three hundred, he went away 
rejoicing that there were three hundred better men than him- 
self found in the city.t Pisistratidas going with some others, 
ambassador to the king of Persia's lieutenants, was asked 
whether they came with a public commission, or on their own 
account? to which he answered, ^^ If successful, for the pub- 
lic; if unsuccessful, for ourselves.^' Agrileonis, the moth^ 

* Tlus also is said to have been the age when the^ beg^ to serve in the 
anny. But as they were obligx^ to forty yean service before the law ex- 
empted them from g^ing into the field, I incline to the opinion of those 
writers who think that the militaiy age is not well ascertained. 

f Xenophon says, it was the custom for the Ephori to appoint three oiB* 
cen, each of whom was to select a hundred men, the best he could find; 
and It was apoint of great emulation to be one of these three hundred. 
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of Brasidas,* asking some Amphipolitans that waited upoo 
her at her house, whether Brasidas died honourably, and as 
became a Spartan? they greatly extolled his merit, and said^ 
there was not such a man left in Sparta: whereupon she re- 
plied, ^< Say not so, my friends; for Brasidas was indeed a 
man of honour, but Lacedaemon can boast of many better men 
than he." 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of those that 
were assistants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. After- 
wards, to fill up any vacancy that might happen, he ordered 
the most worthy man to be selected of those that were full 
threescore years old. This was the most respectable dispute 
in the world, and the contest was truly glorious; for it was 
not who should be swiftest among the swift, or strongest of 
the strong, but who was the wisest and best among the good 
and wise. He who had the preference was to bear this mark 
of superior excellence through life, this great authority, which 
put into his hands the lives and honour of the citizens, and 
every other important afiair. The manner of the election was 
this: — When tne people were assembled, some persons, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, were shut up in a room near the place, 
where they could neither see nor be seen, and only hear the 
shouts of tne constituents;! for by them they decided this and 
most other afiairs. Each candidate walked silently through 
the assembly, one after another, according to lot Those that 
were shut up had writing-tables, in whicn they set down in 
different columns the number and loudness of the shouts, 
without knowing who they were for; only they marked them 
as first, second, third, ana so on, according to the number of 
competitors. He that had the most and loudest acclamations, 
was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 

farland, and went round to give thanks to the gods; a num- 
er of young men followed, striving which should extol him 
most, and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and 
blessed his worthy life and conduct. Each of his relations 
ofiered him a repsust, and their address on the occasion was — 
"Sparta honours you with this collation." When he had 
finished the procession, he went to the common table, and 
lived as before. Only two portions were set before him, one 

* Brasidas, the Lacedaemonian renenl, defeated the Athenians in a batUe 
fought near Amphipotis, a town of Macedonia, on the banks of the Stxymoa, 
but lost his life in the action.— 7Atiey<2uf. lib. t. 

j- As this was a tumultuaiy and uncertain way of decidinj^ -who had the 
-inajority, they were often obliged to separate the people and count the 
votes. AristoUe thinks, that in such a case, persons should not offer them- 
selves candidates, or solicit the office or employment, but be cdled to it 
merely for their abilities and their merit. 
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of which he carried away; and as all the women related to him 
attended at the gates of me public hall, he called her for whom 
he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the por- 
tion, saying at the same time: ^^ That which I received as a 
mark of honour, I give to you.'' Then she was conducted 
home with great applause by the rest of the women. i 

Lycui^s likewise made good regulations with respect to 
burials. In the first place, to take away all superstition, he L 
ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and even permitted ^ 
their monuments to be erected near the temples, accustoming 
the youth to such isiffhts from their infancy, Uiat they might 
have no uneasiness from them, nor any horror for death, as 
if people were polluted with the touch of a dead body, or with 
treading upon a grave. In the next place, he suffered nothing 
to be buried wiui the corpse^ except the red cloth and the 
olive leaves in which it was wrapped.* Nor would he suffer 
the relations to inscribe any names upon die tombs, except of 
those men that fell in battle, or those women who died in some 
sacred office. He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning; 
on the twelfth they were to put an end to it, after offering 
sacrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with theu* necessary actions he interwove 
the praise of virtue and the contempt of vice; and he so filled 
the city with living examples, that it was next to impossible 
for persons who luS these from their infancy before their eyes 
not to be drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that desired it, 
to go abroad and see other countries, lest they should contract 
foreien manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and 
of a different form of government He forbade strangers toot "'' 
to resort to Sparta, ^o could not assign a good reason for 
their coming; not as Thucydides says, out of fear they should 
imitate the constitution of that city, and make improvements, 
in virtue, but lest they should teach his own people some evil. 
For along with foreigners come new subjects of discourse ;f 

• iElian tells us (1. vi. c. 6,) that not all the citizens indifferently were 
Aimed in the red cloth and ouve leayes, but only such as had disting^shed 
themselves particularly in the field. 

f He received with pleasure such strangers as came and submitted to his 
iaws, and asngned them shares of land, wnich they could not alienate. In- 
deed, the lots of all the citizens were unalienable. 

t Xenophon, who was an eye-witness, imputes the changes in the Spar- 
tan discipline to foreign manners; but in fact they had a deeper root. When 
the Laoedzmonians, instead of keeping to their lawgiver's mjunction, only 
to defend their own country, and to make no conquests, canied their vic« 
tcmoos arms over all Greece, and into Asia itself, then foreign gjold and for- 
^gn manners came into Sparta, corrupted the simplicity of its institutions^ 
and at last overturned that republic. 
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new dbcoarse produces new opinions; and from these there 
necessarily spring new passions and desires, which, like dis- 
cords in music, would disturb the established government. 
He, therefore, tfiought it more expedient for the city to keep 
out of it corrupt customs and manners, than even to prevent 
the introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregard 
to rieht and wrong, which is the fault some people find with 
the laws of Lvcurgus, allowing them well enough calculated 
to produce valour, hut not to promote justice. Perhaps it was 
the Crypiiay* as they called it, or ambtucadej if that was really 
one o^ this lawgiver's institutions, as Aristotle says it was, 
which gave Plato so bad an impression both of Lycurgus and 
his jaws. The governors of the youtli ordered the shrewdest 
^f them from time to time to disperse themselves in the coun- 
try, provided only with daggers and some necessary provi- 
sions. In the day time they nid themselves, and rested m the 
most private places thev could find, but at nieht they sallied 
out into the roads and killed all the Hehfea they could meet 
with. Nay, sometimes bv day, they fell upon them in the 
fields, and murdered the aolest and s^ngest of them. Thucy- 
dides relates,in his history of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
Spartans selected such of them as were distinguished for their 
courage, to the number of two thousand or more, declared 
them Tree, crowned them with garlands, and conducted them 
to the temples of the gods; but soon after they all disappeared; 
and no one could^ ei£er tiien or since, give account m what 

* The cruelty of the Lacedzmonians towards the BeHotes is frequently- 
spoken of, and generaUy decried by all authors; though Phitarch, who was a 
jg^at admirer of the Spartans, endeavours to palliate it as much as may be. 
These poor wretches were marked out for slaves in their dressy their ges- 
ture, and, in short, in eveir thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep- 
skin vests; they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any 
act worthy of thebr masters. Once a ^y they received a certain number of 
stripes, m fear they should forget they were slaves; and, to crown all, they 
were liable to this erypHOf wmch was sure to be executed on all such as 
spoke, looked, or walked like fi«emen; a cruel and unnecessaiy expedient, 
and unworthy of a virtuous people. T)>e Epkorif indeed* declared war against 
them. Against whom ? wh^, anunst poor nidced slaves, who tilled their lands, 
dressed their food, and did afi those offices for them which they were too 
proud to do for themselves. Plutarch, according to custom, endeavouzs to 
place all this cruelty far lower than the times of LycurgUB, and alleges that 
It was introduced on account of the Bektet joining with the Messemuis, af- 
ter a terrible earthqiuike that happened about 467 years before the birth of 
Christ, whereby a great part of Lacedaemon was overthrown, and in which 
above twenty thousand Spartans perished. But jElian tells us expressly 
(Hist Var. L iii.) that it was the common opinion in Greece, that this very 
earthquake was a judgment fieom heaven upon the Spartans for treating 
these BdoUa with such inhumanity. 
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manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, that 
the Ephoriy as soon a3 they were invested in their office^ de- 
clared war against the HeloieSf that they misht be massacred 
under pretence of law. In other respects they treated them 
with great inhumanity; sometimes they nrade them drink till 
they were intoxicated, and in that condition led them into the 
public halls, to show the young men what drunkenness was. 
They ordered them to sing mean songs, and to dance ridicu- 
lous dances, but not to meddle with any that were genteel and 
^ceful. Thus they jtell us, that when the Thebans afterwards 
mvaded Laconia, and took a great number of the Helotes pri- 
soners, they ordered them to sing the odes of Terpanoer, 
Alcman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they excused 
themselves, aliening that it was forbidden by their masters. 
Those who say, tnat a freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, 
and a slave most a slave, seem well to have considered the 
difference of states. But, in my opinion, it was in after-times 
that these cruelties took place among the Lacedaemonians; 
chiefly after the great earthquake, when, as history informs us, 
the Helotesy joining the Messenians, attacked them, did infinite 
damage to the country, and brought the city to the greatest 
extremity. I can never aiscribe to Lycurgus so abominable 
an act as that of the ambuscade, I would judge in this case by 
the mildness and justice which appeared in the rest of his 
conduct, to which also the gods gave their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in the man- 
ners of the people, and the government was come to such ma- 
turity as to be able to support and preserve itself, then, as 
Plato says of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he had created 
the world, and given it its first motion; so Lycurgus was 
charmed wilh the beauty and greatness of his political esta- 
blishment, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and move on in 
due order. He was next desirous to make it immortal, so far 
as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver it down un- 
changed to the latest times. For this purpose he assembled 
all the people, and told them, the provisions he had already 
made for the state were indeed sufiicient for virtue and happi- 
ness, but the greatest and most important matter was still be- 
hind, which he could not disclose to them till he had consult- 
ed the oracle; that they must therefore inviolably observe his 
laws, without altering any thing in them, till he returned from 
Delphi; and then he would acquaint them with the pleasure of 
Apollo. When they had all promised to do so, and desired 
him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings and senators, 
md afterwards of all the citizens, that they would abide by the 
present establishment till Lycurgus came back. He then 
took his journey to Delphi. i 
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When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the gods, and 
eonsulted tlie oracle, whether his laws were sufficient to pn>- 
mote virtue and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo an- 
swered, that the laws were excellent, and that the city which 
kept to the constitution he had established would be the most 
glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in 
writing, and sent it to Sparta. He' then offered another sacri- 
fice, and embraced his friends and his son, determined never 
to release his citizens from their oath, but voluntarily there to 
put a period to his life,* when he was yet of an age when life 
was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and while he 
was not unhappy in any one circumstance. He therefore de- 
stroyed himself by abstaining from food, persuaded that the 
very death of lawgivers should have its use, and their exit, so 
far from being insignificant, have its share of virtue to be con- 
sidered as a great action. To him, indeed, whose peiform- 
ances were so illustrious, the conclusion of life was the crown 
of happiness; and his death was left guardian of those invalua- 
ble biessines he had procured his countrymen through life, as 
they had taken an oath not to depart from his establishment 
till his return. Nor was he deceived in his expectations. 
Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece both in its go- 
vernment at home and reputation abroad, so long as it retain- 
ed the institution of Lycurcus; and this it did during the space 
of five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen successive 
kings, down to Agis tibe son of Archidamus. As for the ap- 
pointment of tiiie Mphoriy it was so far from weakening the 
constitution, that it save it additional vigour; and though it 
seemed to be established in favour of the people, it strength- 
ened the aristocracy, t 

But in the reign of Agis money found its way into Sparta, 
and wiUi money came its inseparable attendant, avarice. This 
was by means of Lysander; wno, though himself incapable of 
being corrupted by money, filled his country with the love of 
it and with luxury too. He brought both gold and silver from 
the wars, I and thereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus. 

* Yet Ludan says thatLycuigus died at the ag^ of eighty-five. 

f After all this pompous account, Plutarch hixnself acknowledges, that au- 
thors are not well agreed how and where this great man died. That he 
starved himself is improbable; but that he returned no more to his country, 
seems to be perfectly ag^eable to his manner of acting, as well as to the 
cuirent of history. 

i Xenophon acquaints us, that when Lysander had taken Athens, he sent 
to Sparta manv rich spoils and 470 talents of silver. The conung of this huge 
mass of wealth created great disputes at Sparta. Many celebrated Lysan- 
der's praises, and rejoiced exceedingly at this good fortune, as they caUed 
it; others, who were better acquainted with the nature of things, and with 
l^eir constittttion, were of quite another opinion; they looked upon the re- 
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While these wete in force, Sparta was not so mvaah under tiie 
political regulations of a commonwealth, as the strict rules of 
a philosophic life; and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only 
with a club and lion's skin he travelled over the world, dear-* 
ing it of lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants; so the Lacedsemoni-* 
ans, with a piece of parchment* and a coarse coat, kept Greece 
in a voluntary obegience, destroyed usurpation and tyranny 
in the states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions asleep, very 
often witliout eitlier shield or lance, and only by sending one 
ambassador; to whose directions all parties concerned imme* 
diat^Iy submitted. Thus hees, when tneir prince appears, com-> 
pose theu* quarrels, and unite in one swarm. & much did 
justice and good government prevail in that state, that I am 
surprised at those who say, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed 
how to (^y, but not how to govern; and oa this eeeasion 
quote the saying of king Theopompus, who, when one tokl 
him, that — ^^ Sparta was preserved by the good adminiistra^ 
tion of its kings^" repliea, ^^ Nay, rather by the obedience 
of their subjects. *' It is certain that people will not continue 
pliant to those who know not how to command; but it is the 
part of a good governor to teach obedience. He wha knows 
now to lead well, i^ sure to be well followed; apd asr it is by 
the art of horsemanship that a horse is made gentle and tracta- 
ble, so it is by the abilities of him that fills the throne that the 
people become 4uctile and submissive. Such was the conduct 
of tne Lacedaamonians, that people did not only endure, but 
. even desired to be their subjects. They asked not of them 
^ either ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan ^neral. 
When they had received him, they treated him with the 
greatest honour and respect; so Gylippus was revered by the 
Sicilians, Brasidas by tne Ghalcidians, Lysander, Callicrati- 
das, and Agesilaus, oy all the people of Asia. These, and 

ceipt of this treasure as an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus; and they 
expressed their apprehensions loudly, that in process of time they might, by 
a change in their manners, pay innmtely more for this money than it was 
worth. The event justified their fears. 

* Tlus was the seytak, the nature and use of which Plutarch explains in 
the life of Lysaqder. He tells us, that when the magistrates gave their com- 
mission to any admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exactly equal in breaudth and thickness TThucydides adds that they 
were smooth and long;) one they kept themselves, the other was delivered 
to their officer. When they had any thing of moment which they would 
secretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, and 
roUing it about tlieir own stair, one fold close upon another, they wrote their 
business on it, when they had wi'ote what they had to say, they took off the 
parchment, and sent it to the general; and he applying it to his own sta^T, 
the characters which before were confused and unintelligible appeared then 
very plainly. 

Vol. I. T 13 
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such as these, wherever they came, were called moderators 
and reformers, both of the magistrates and people, and Sparta 
itself was considered as a school of discipline, where the beau- 
ty of life and political order were taught in the utmost perfec- 
tion. Hence Stratonicus s^ms facetiously enough to have 
said, — ^^ That he would order the Athenians to have the con- 
duct of mysteries and processions; the Eleans to preside in 
games, as their particular province; and the Lacedaemonians 
to be beaten if the others did amiss "* This was spoken in 
jest: but Antisthenes, one of the scholars of Socrates, said 
(more seriously) of the Thebans, when he saw them pluming 
tiiemselves upon their success at Leuctra, — '*They were just 
like so many school-boys rejoicing that they had beaten their 
master.'^ 

It was not, however, the principle design of Lvcure us, that 
his city should govern many others, but he considered its hap- 
piness, like that of a private man, as ilowing^ from virtue and 
self-consistency; he therefore, so ordered and disposed it, 
that by the freedom and sobriety of its inhabitants, and 
their having a sufficiency within themselves, its continuance 
might be the more secure. Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and olJier 
writers upon government, have taken Lycurgus for their mo- 
del; and tnese nave attained great praise^ though they left only 
an idea of something excellent Yet he who, not in idea and 
in words, but in fact, produced a most inimitable form of go- 
vernment, and bv showing a whole city of philosophers,! con- 
founded those wno imagine, that the so much talked of strict- 
ness of a philosophic 11^ is impracticable; he, I say, stands in 
the rank of glory far before the founders of all the other Gre- 
cian states. I Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, that the ho- 
nours paid him in Lacedaemon were far beneath his merit 
Yet those honours were very great; for he has a temple there, 

* Because the teachers should be answerable for the faults of their pu- 
pils. The pleasantry of the observation seems to be this: That as the La- 
cedxmonians used to punish the parents or adopters of those youngs people 
that behaved amiss; now that they were the iastnictors of other nations, they 
should suffer for their faults. Bryan's latin text has it, that the Lacedatmo- 
nians should beat them. But there is no joke in that. 

f Aristotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch. Even Polybius, who 
was so great an admirer of the Spartan government, allows, that though the 
Spaitans, conridered as individuals, were wise and virtuous, yet, in their col- 
lective capacity, they paid but little regard to justice and moderation. 

% Solon, Uiough a person of different temper, was no less disinterested 
llian Lycurgus. He settled the Athenian commonwealth, refused the sove- 
reignty when offered him, travelled to avoid the importunities of his coun- 
tiyrncn, opposed tyranny in liis old age, and when he found his opposition 
vain, went into voUmtary exile. Lycurgus and Solon were botli great men; 
but tlie former had the sti-onger, the latter the milder genius: the eifecte of 
which appeared in the commonwealths they founded. 
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and they ofiTer him a yearly sacrifice, as a god. It is also said, 
that when his remains were brought home, his tomb was 
struck with lightning; a seal of divinity which no other man, 
however eminent, has had, except Euripides, who died and 
was buried at Arethusa in Macedonia. This was matter of 
CTeat satisfaction and triumph to the friends of Euripides, that 
me same thing should befall him after death, which had for- 
merly happened, to the most venerable pf ,men, and the most 
favoured of heaven. Some say Lycurgus died atCirrha; but 
Apollothemis will have it that ne was brought to Elis and died 
there; and Timaeus and Aristoxenus write, that he ended his 
days in Crete; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that the Cretans ^how 
his tomb at Fergamia, near the high-road. We are told he 
left an only son named Antiorus: ana as he died without issue, 
the family was extinct. His friends and relations observed 
his annivei^sary, which subsisted for many ases, and the days 
on w*hich they met for that purpose they called Lycurgidse. 
Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that the friends 
of Lycurgus, with whom he sojourned, and at last died in 
Crete, burned his body, and, at nis request threw his ashes 
into the sea. Thus he guarded against the possibility of his 
remains being brought back to Sparta by the ijacedaemonians, 
lest they should then think themselves released from their 
oathy on the pretence that he was returned, and make innova- 
tions in the government. This is what we had to say of Ly- 
curgus. 
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Thiiuc is Ukewise a ^at diversity amongst historians 
about the time in which king Numa lived, though some fami- 
lies seem to trace their genealogy up to him with sufficient 
accuracy. However, a certain writer, called Clodius, in his 
emendations of chronology, affirms, that the ancient archives 
were destroyed when Rome was sacked by the Oauls; and 
that those which are now shown as such, were forged in favour 
of some persons who wanted to stretch their lineage far back, 
and to deduce it from the most illustrious houses. Some say, 
that Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras;* but others con- 
tend, that he was unacquainted with the Grecian literature; 
either allegit^, that his own genius was sufficient to conduct 
him to excellence, or that he was instructed by some barbarian 
philosopher, superior to Pytha^oratf. Some, again, affirm 
that Pythagoras of Samos flourished about five generaltions 
below the times of Numa; but that Pytha^ras the Spartan, 
who won tbe prize at the Olympic race in the sixteenth 
Olympiad (about the third year oi which it was that Numa 
came to the throne,) travelling into Italy, became acquaint- 
ed with that prince, and assisted him in regulating the so- 
vernmeYit Ilence many Spartan customs, taught by Pytha- 
goras, were intermixed witn the Roman. But this mixture 
might have another cause, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, 
and the Sabines declare themselves to have been a Lacedaemo- 
nian colony, t It is difficult, however, to adjust the times ex- 

* Pythagoras the philosopher went not into Italy till the reign of the elder 
Tarquin, wliich was in the fifty-first Oljonpiad^ and four generations (as 
I>ionysius of Halicamassua tells us) after Numa. 

f The same Dionysius informs us, that he found, in the history of the Sa- 
bines, that while Lycurgus was g^uardianto his nephew Euromus (Charilaus 
it should be,J) some of the Lacedaemonians, unable to endure the severity 
of his laws, fied into Italy, and settled first at Pometia; from whence several 
dt them removed into the coimtry of the Sabines, and uniting with that pco 
pie, taught them their customs; particularly those relating to the conduct 
of war, to fortitude, patience, and a frugal aiid abstemious manner of living. 
This colony, then, settled in Italy a hundred and twenty yem before ttaft 
birth of Numa. 
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actly, particularly those that are only distinguished with the 
names of the Olympic conquerors; of which, we are told, 
Hippias the Elean, made a collection at a late period, without 
sufficient vouchers. We shall now relate what we have met 
with most remarkable concerning Numa, beginning from that 
point of time which is most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh year from the ouiiding of Rome, 
and of the reien of Homulus, on the seventh of the month of 
July (which day is now called NonsB Caprotinas, ) when that 
prince went out of the city to offer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the Goat's-Marsh, in th6 presence of the senate and 
great part of the people. Suddenly there happened a great 
alteration in the air, and the clouds burst in a storm of wind 
and hail. The rest of the assembly were struck with terror, 
and fled, but Romulus disappeared, and could not be found 
either alive or dead. Upon this the senators fell under a vio- 
lent suspicion, and a report was propagated against them 
among tne people, that having^ long been weary of the yoke 
of kingly government, and desirous to set the power into their 
own hands, they had murdered the king; particularly as he 
had treated them for some time in an arbitrar]^ and imperious 
manner. But they found means to obviate this suspicion, by 
paying divine honours to Romulus, as a person that had been 
privileged from the fate of other mortals, and was only remov- 
ed to a happier sicene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of high 
rank, made oath tnat he saw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
complete armour, and heard a voice commanding that he 
should be called Quirinus. 

Fresh disturbances and tumults arose in the city about the 
election of a new king, the later inhabitants being not yet 
thoroughly incorporated with the first, the commonalty fluc- 
tuating and unsettled in itself, and the patricians full of ani- 
mosity and jealousies of each other. All, indeed, agreed that 
a king should be appointed, but thev differed ana debated, 
not only about the person to be fixed upon, but from which 
of the two nations he should be' elected. For neither could 
they who with Romulus built the city, endure, that the Sa- 
bines, who had been admitted citizens, and obtained a share 
of Uie lands, ^hould attempt to command those from whom 
they had received such privileges; nor yet could the Sabines 
depart from their claim of giving a king m their turn to Rome, 
having this eood aimiment in their favour, that upon the dea^ 
of Tatius, they had suffered Romulus peaceably to enjoy the 
throne, without a colleague. It was also to be considered, 
that they did not come as inferiors to join a superior people, 
but by their rank and number added strength and dignity to 
the city that received them. These were tiie arguments on 

13* 
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wUeh th^y founded their claims. Ledt this disptitci shmiM 
produce an utter oonfufeiion, whiht there Was no king, nor any 
steersman at the helm, the senators made an order that the hun- 
dred and fifty members who composed their body,* should 
eachy in their turns, be attired in the robes of state, in the 
room of Quirinus; offer the stated sacrifices to the gods, and 
despatch the whole public business, six hours in the day. and 
six nours at night. This distribution of time seemed well con- 
trived, in point of equality amongst the regents, and the change 
of power from hand to hand, pi^evented its being obnoxious to 
the people, who saw the same per^n, in one day and one night, 
reducea from a king to a private man. This occasional ad- 
ministration the Romans call an Interregnum. 

But though the matter was managed in this moderate and 
popular way, the senators could not escape tiie suspicions and 
cotnplaints of the people, that they were changing the govern- 
meilt into an oligarchy, and, as they had the direction of all 
affairs in their hands, were unwilling to have a king. At last 
it was agreed between tihe two parties, that one nation should 
choose a king out of the whole oody of the other. This was 
considered as the best means of putting a stop to the present 
contention, and of inspiring the king with an affection for both 
parties, isince he would be gracious to these, because they had 
elected him, and to those as his kindred and countrymen. 
The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, they prefer- 
red a Sabine king of their own electing, to a Roman chosen 
by the.Sabibes. Consulting, therefore, among themselves, t 
they fixed upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, who was not of 
the nuihber of tliose that had migrated to Rome, but so cele- 
brated for virtue, that the Sabines received the nomination 
even with greater applause than the Romans themselves. When 
they bad acquainted the people with their resolution, they sent 

* Acoordlng to our author, in the life of Romulus, the number of the 
senators was two hundred. Indeed, DionyoUs sajs, that writers <^ered 
In this particular, some affirming^ that one hundred senators were added to 
the original number, upon the union of the Sabines with the Romans; and 
others, that onlf fiffy wer6 added. lAvy g^ves the most probable account 
of the mangier of the interregpntmi. The senators, he sa^ divided tiiem- 
selves into decuriea or tens. These decuries drew lots which should govern 
first; Mid the decuxy to whose lot it fell, enjoyed the supreme authority ftv 
five days; vet, in such a manner, that one peonon oni^ of tfie governing 
deciuy baa the enagns of sovereijgnty at a time* 
-[- liic intetrefs, for the time being, having summoned the people, addresa- 
1 ed tfaem thus.*— « Romans, elect yourselves a king; the senate give their 
ooQueiitt and, if you choose aptince worthy to succeed Romulus, the senate 
wiU ooi^finB your choice.'^ Tht people were so weD pleased with this con* 
dcscenidon of the senate, that they rendtted the choice to Huxiu 
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the most eminent personages of both nations ambassadors, to 
entreat him to come and take upon him the government. 

Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of the Sabines, from 
which the Romans, together with the incorporated Sabines, 
took the name of (^iritea. He was the son of a person of dis- 
tinction, named Pomponius, and the youngest of lour brothers. 
It seemed to be by the direction of the gods, that he was born 
the twenty-first of April, the same day that Rome was founded 
by Romulus. His mind was naturally disposed to virtue; and 
he still farther subdued it by discipline, patience and philoso- 
phy; not only purging it of the grosser and more infamous 
passions, but even of that ambition and rapaciousness which 
was reckoned honourable amongst the barbariimsj persuaded 
that true fortitude consists in the conquest of appetites by 
reason. On this account, he banished all luxury and splen- 
dour from his house; and both the citizens and strangers found 
in him a faithful counsellor, and an upright judge. As for 
his hours of leisure, he spent them not m the pursuits of plea- 
sure, or schemes of profit, but in the worship of the gods, and 
in rational inquiries into their nature, and tneir power. His 
name became at length so illustrious, that Tatius, who was 
the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon him. He was not, 
however, so much elated with this match as to remove to the 
court of his father-in-law, but continued in the country of the 
Sabines, payiDjjg his attentions to his own father, who was now 
grown old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement and prefer- 
red the calm enjoyment of life with her husband in privacy, 
to the honours ana distinction in which she might have lived 
with her father at Rome. Thirteen years after meir marriage 
she died. ' 

Numa then left the society of the city, and passed his time 
in wandering about alone in the sacred groves and lawns, in 
the most retired and solitary places. Hence the report con- 
cerning the goddess Egeria chie^y took its rise;* and it was 

* Nama's inclination to solitude, and his custom of retiring into the secret 

g laces of the forest of Alicia^ gave rise to several popular opinions. Some 
elieved, that the njrmph Egeria herself dictated to him the laws, botii civil 
and religious, which he estM>lished. And, indeed, he declared so himself, 
in order to procure a divine sanction to them. But, as no great man is with- 
out aspermons, others have thought, that, under this aflScted passibn for 
woods and caves, was concealed another, more real and less chaste. This 
Ijikve occasion to that sarcasm of Juvenal, in speaking of the grove of Ege- 
na» (Sat iii. ver. 13,) 

Hie, ubi noctumse Numa constituebat amies. 

Ovid says, that, to remove her grief for the loss of Numa, Diana changed 
her into a fountain which still bears her name. — Metam, L xv. « 
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believed that it wks not from any inward sorrow or melan- 
choly turn that he avoided human conversation, but from his 
being admitted to that which was more venerable and excel- 
lent, from the honour he had of a familiar intercourse with a 
divinity that loved him, which led him to happiness and know- 
ledge more than mortal. It is obvious enough, how much 
this resembles many of the ancient stories received and de- 
livered down by the Phrygians of Atys,* the Bythenians of 
Herodotus, and the Arcadians of Endymion; to whom might 
be added many others, who were thought to have attained to 
superior felicity, and to be beloved in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the gods. And, indeed, it is rational enough to sup- 
pose, that the deity would not place his affection upon horses 
or birds, but rather upon human beings, eminently distin- 
guished by virtue; and that he neither dislikes nor disdains to 
hold conversation with a man of wisdom and piety. But that 
a divinity should be captivated with the external beautjr of any- 
human body, is irrational to believe. The Egyptians, indeed, 
make a distinction in this case, which they thinK not an absurd 
one, that it is not impossible for a woman to be impregnated 
by the approach of some divine spirit; but that a man can have 
no corporeal intercourse with a goddess. But they do not, 
however, consider that a mixture, be it of what sort it may, 
equally communicates its being. In short, the regard which 
the gods have for men, though, like a human passion, it be 
called love, must be employed in forming their manners, and 
raising them to higher degrees of virtue. In this sense we 
may admit the assertion of the poets, that Phorbas,t Hyacin- 
thus, and Adme^us, were beloved by Apollo; and that Hip- 
poly tus the Sicyonian, was equally in his favour; so that 
whenever he sailed from Cirrha to Sicyon, the priestess, to 
signify Apollo's satisfaction, repeated this heroic verse:— 

• Atys was said to be beloved by the goddess Cybele, and Endymion by 
Diana; but we believe there is nowhere else any mention made of this Hero- 
dotus, or Bhodotiis, as Dacier from his manuscript calls him. 

f Phorbas was the son of Triopas, king* of Argos. He delivered the Rho- 
dians froma prodi^otLS number of serpents that infested their island, and 
particularly m>m one furious dragon, that had devoured a great many peo- 
ple. He was, therefore, supposed to be dear to^ Apollo, who had slun the 
Python. After his death he wa9 placed in the heavens, with the dragon he 
had destroyed, in the constellation Ophiueusy or Serpentaritu, 

Hyacinthus was the son of Amyclas, founder of the city of Amyclz, near 
Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, and w£s killed in a fit of 
jealousy by the latter, who, witii a puff of wind, caused a quoit thrown by 
Apollo to nil upon his head. He was changed into a flower which bears 
his name. Vide Pausan. de Laconic. 1. iii. et Ovid. Metam. 1. z. fab. 5. 

AdmetUB was the son of Pheres, king of Theasaly. It ia said that Apollo 
kept his sheep. 
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H« comes» Again the muclhloTed hero coxnes. 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar,** on ac- 
count of his poetry; and that Archilochus and Hesiod,t after 
their death, were honoured by the heavenly powers for the 
same reason. Sophocles, too (as the story goes) was blessed in 
his lifetime with the conversation of the god ^sculapius, of 
which many proofs still remain; and another deity procured 
him burial. J Now, if we admit that these were so highly fa- 
voured, shall we deny that Zaleucus,§ Minos, Zoroaster, Nu- 
ma, and Lycurgus, kings and lawgivers, w6re happy in the 
same respect? Nay, rather, we shall think, that the gods 
mieht seriously converse with such excellent persons as these, 
to instruct and encourage them in their great attempts; where- 
as, if they indulged poets and musicians in the same grace, it 
must be by way of diversiofi. To such as are of another 
opinion, I shall say, however, with Bacchylides, The way is. 
broad. For it is no unplausible account of the matter which 
others srive, when they tell us that Lycurgus, Numa, and 
other ^eat men, findinjg their people difficult to manage, and 
alterations to be made m their several governments, pretend- 
ed commissions from heaven, which were salutary, at least to 
those for whom they were invented* ^ 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambassadors came 
from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom. The speak- 
ers were Proculus and Velesus, whom^ the people before hid 
cast their eyes upon for the royal dignity, tne Romans being 
attached to Proculus and the Sabines to Velesus. Ad they 
imagined that Numa would eladlv embrace his good fortune, 
tJiey made but a short speech. They found it, liowever, no 
easy matter to persuade him, but were obliged to mak6 use of 
much entreaty to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was 
so fond of, to the government of a city, born, as it were, and 

* Pindar hftd « particular devotion for the god Pan, and therefore took up 
his abode near uie temple of Rhea and Fan. He composed the hymns 
which the Theban rirgins sung^ on the festival of that deity; and, it is ssud, he 
bad the happiness to near Pan himself singing one of his odea. 

j- Archilochus was slain by a soldier of Kaxos, who was obliged by the 
pnesteas of Apollo to make expiation for Ijstving killed a man consecrated to 
the Muses. — ^As for Hesiod, the Orchomenians, a people of Boeotia, being ter- 
ribly afflicted by a plague, were ordered by the oracle to remove the bones 
of that poet, from Naupactus in JEtolia, into their country. 

i Sophocles died at Athens, while Lysander was carrying on the nege of 
the city; and Bacchus is said to have appeared to the Spartan general in a 
dream, and ordered him to permit the new Athenian Syren to be buried at 
Decelea. 

^ Zaleucus gave law^ to the Locrians in Magna Grxcia; Zoroaster, one of 
die magi, and king of the Bactrians, to his own subjects; and Minos to the 
people of Crete. 

Vol. I. U 
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brought up4n war. In the presence, therefore, of his father, 
and one of his kinsmen, named Marcius, he gaye them this 
answer:—^" Every change of human life has its dangers; but 
when a man has a sufficiencj for every thing, and there is no- 
thing in his present situation to be complamed of, what but 
madness can lead him from his usual track of life, which, if it 
has no other advantage, has that of certainty, to experience 
another as yet doubtful and unknown? But the dangers that 
attend this government are beyond an uncertainty, ifwe may 
form a judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured 
under the suspicion of taking off Tatius, his colleague, and was 
supposed to have lost his own life with e^ual injustice. Yet 
Romulus is celebrated as a person of divine origin, as super- 
naturally nourished when an infant, and most wonderfully pre- 
served. For my part, I am only of mortal race, and you are 
sensible my nursing and education boast of nothing extraordi- 
nary. As for my character, if it has any distinction, it has been 
gained in a way not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of 
repose and employments by no means arduous. My genius is 
in^^lined to peace, my love has long been fixed upon it, and I 
have studiously avoided the confusion of war; I have also 
drawn others, so far as my influence extended, to the worship 
of the gods, to mutual oflSces of friendship, and to spend the rest 
of their time in tilling the ground, anci feeding cattle. The 
Romans may have unavoidable wars left upon uieir hands by 
their late king, for the maintaining of which you have need of 
another more active and more enterprising. Besides, the 
people are of a warlike disposition, spirited with success, and 
plainly enough discover their inclination to extend their con- 
quests. Of course, therefore, a person who has set his heart 
upon the promoting of religion and justice, and drawing men 
off from the love of violence and war, would soon become 
ridiculous and contemptible to a city tiiat has more occasion 
for a general than a king." 

Numa in this manner declining the crown, the Romans, on 
the other hand exerted all their endeavours to obviate his ob- 
jections, and begged of him not to throw them into confusion 
and civil war again, as there was no other whom both parties 
would unanimously elect When the ambassadors had retired, 
his father and his friend Marcius privatelv urged him, by all 
the arguments in their power, to receive this great and valua- 
ble gift of heaven; — " If contented," said they, ** with a com 
petence, you desire not riches, nor aspire after the honour of 
sovereignty, havine a higher and better distinction in virtue; 
yet consider that a king is the minister of God, who now awa- 
kens, and puts in action your native wisdom and justice. De- 
cline not, therefore, an authority which to a wise man is t 
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field for great and good actions; where dignity may be added 
to religion, and men may be brought over to piety, in the 
easiest and readiest way, by the influence of the prince. Ta- 
tius, though a stranger, was beloved by his people: and they 
pay divine honours to the memory of Romulus. Besides, 
who knows, as they ^re victorious, but they may be satiated 
with war, and having no farther wish for triumphs and spoils, 
may be desirous of a mild and just governor for tlie estaolish- 
ing of good laws, and the settling of peace? But should they 
be ever so ardently inclined to war, yet is it not better to turn 
their violence another way, and to be the centre of union and 
friendship between the country of the Sabines and so great 
and flourishing a state as that oi Rome?'^ These inducements, 
we are told, were strengthened by auspicious omens, and by 
the zeal and ardour of his fellow-citizens, who, as soon as they 
had learned the subject of the embassy, went in a body to en- 
treat him to take the government upon him, as the only means 
to appease all dissensions, and efiectually incorporate the two 
nations into one. 

When he had determined to so, he ofiered sacrifice to the 
gods, and then set forward to Rome. Struck with love and 
admiration of the man, the senate and peo]>le met him on the 
way; the women welcomed him with blessings and shouts oi 
joy; the temples were crowded with sacrifices; and so univer- 
sal was the satisfaction, that the city mieht seem to have re- 
ceived a kingdom, instead of a king. When they were come 
into the forum, Spurius Vettius, whose turn it then was to be 
Inierrexj put it to the vote whether Numa should be king, and 
all the citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and 
other distinctioVis of royalty then were ofiered him, but he 
comn«anded them to stop, as his authority yet wanted the sanc- 
tion of heaven. Taking, therefore, with him the priests and 
augurs, he went up to the Capitol, which the Romans at that 
time called the Tarpeian rock. There the chief of the augurs 
covered the head of Numa,* and turned his face towards the 
south; then standing behind him, and laying his right hand 
upon his head, he ofiered up his devotions, and looked around 
him, in hopes of seeing birds, or some other signal from the 

• So it is in the text of Plutarch, as it now stands; but it appears from 
livy, that tlie augur covered his own head, not that of Numa, Augur ad 
kevam ejue, capite velafo, sedem cepii, &c. And, indeed, the augur always 
covered his head in a gown peculiar to his office, called LsensCf when he 
made his observations. Mezeray reconciles tlicse writers, and removes the 
seeming mistake of Plutarch, by a reading which Francis Kobortcl had 
found in an ancient manuscripl^ tcf fiwf i/c fAw:%fA^ftxf t^*c, rynax^Kvuixnoi xvroct 
**t TTsifxtrAs ijs?*^. If this be considered only as an emendation, it is a very 
good one. 
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cods. An incredible silence reigned among the people, anx 
lous for the event, and lost in suspense, till the auspicious birds 
appeared, and passed on the risnt hand. Then Numa took 
the royal robe, and went down from the mount to the people, 
who received him with loud acclamations, as the most pious 
of men, and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge the body of 
three hundred men, called Celeres,* whom Romulus always 
kept about his person as guards; ifor he neither chose to dis- 
trust those who put confidence in him, nor to reign over a 
people that could distrust him. In the next place, to the 

Eriests of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Romulus, whom 
e styled Flamen QuirinaUs, Ffaminesw^s a common name for 
priests before that time, and it is said to have been corrupted 
from PHaminesj a term derived from Fihiy which in Greek sig- 
nifies ca/?»t (for they wore, it seems, a kind of caps or hoods; : 
and the Latin lan^aee had many more Greek words mixed 
with it then than it has at this time. Thus royal mantles 
were by the Romans called Lasnasj which Juba assures us was 
from the Greek Chlamse; and the name of CamilluaXy given to 
thte youth who served in the temple of Jupiter, and who was 
to have both his parej^ alive, was the same which some of 
the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of his being an at- 
tendant of tnat god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view to establish 
himself in the people's good graces, immediately after at- 
tempted to soften them as iron is softened hy nre, and to 
bring them from a violent and warlike disposition to a juster 
and more gentle temper. For, if any city ever was ** in a 
state of inflammation,*' as Plato expresses it, Rome certainly 
was, being composed at first of the most hardv and resolute 
men, whom boldness andxdespair had driven thither from ajl 
quarters, nourished and grown up to power by a series of wars, 
and strengthened even by blows and conflicts, as piles fixed 
in the eround become firmer under the strokes of the rammer. 
Persuaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to form and 

* Numa did not niake use of them as g^iards, but as inferior ministers, 
who were to take care of the sacrifices, under the direction of the tribunes, 
who had commanded them in their military capacity. 

t Others tliink they took their names from tne flame-coloured tufts they 
had on then* caps. They were denominated from the particular g^ to 
whom tlieir ministry was confined, as Flamen DiaUSf the priest of Jupiter^ 
Flamen Marfialhj the priest of Mars. 

\ CamiUus is derived from the Baotic aiJWec, which properly signifies a 
sei-vitor. In every temple there was a youth of quality, whose business it 
was to minister to the priest. It was necessary that the father an4 mother 
of the youth should be^ both alive; for which reason Plutarch makes use of 
the word ofA^i^^Kn, which the Latins call pairimum et mairimum. 
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reduce so bigh^smrited and imtraetsble a people to mildneai 
and peace, he oalled in the assistance of relieion. By sacrifif 
ces, religious dances, and processions, which he appointed, and 
wherein himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of 
festivity and social pleasure with the solemnity of the ceremo^ 
nies. Thus he soothed their minds, and calmed their fierce^ 
ness and martial fire. Sometimes, also, by aequainting them 
with prodigies from heaven, by reports of dreadful appari-* 
tions and menacing voices, he inspired them with terror, and 
humbled them with superstition. This was the principal cause 
of the report that he drew his wisdom from tne sourees of 
Pythagoras; for a great part of the philosophy of the lattery as 
well as the government of the former, consisted in religious 
attentions and the worship of the gods. It is likewise said* 
that his solemn appearance and air of sanctity was copied from 
Pythajgoras. That philosopher had so far tamed an ea^y 
that, by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in m 
flight, or brine it down; and passing through tJte multitudes 
assembled at the Olympic games, he showed them his golden 
thigh; besides other arts and actions, by which he pretended 
to something supernatural. This led Timon the PhUasioB tb 
write, — 

To catch applause, Pythagoras aiFects 
A solemn air and grandeur of ezpreaaioiu 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountain nymph 
favoured him with her private regards (as we have already ob- 
served), and th?t he nad moreover freauent conversations 
with the Muses. To the latter he ascribea most of his revela- 
tions; and there was one in particular that he called Tactta^ as 
much as to say, the Muse of silence* 'whom he taucht the Ro- 
mans to distinguish with their veneration. By Ulis, too, he 
seemed to show his knowledge and approbation of the Pytha- 
gorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise to have 
some relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras, who was of opi- 
nion, that the First Cause was not an object of sense, nor lia- 
ble to passion, but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible 
only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to re- 
present the Deity in the form either of man or beast Nor 

* The common reading of the text is, o/oy 0-;«.T»Aity « nxi. The word n^ ' 
ngnilies young; but it should undoubtedly be read inxir, nkni, muie, not 
only from the analogy of the sense, and the conjecture of Stephens, but on* 
the authority of a manuscript In the city of Erythrx there was a temple * 
of Hinerva, where the priestess was called HeayddOf that is, tht wmpoeed^ 
ihe MiierU, 

14 
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was there amone them formerly any image or statue of the 
Divine Being. Buring the first hundred and seventy years 
they built temples^ indeed, and other sacred domes, but placed 
in tnem no figure of any kind, persuaded that it is impious to 
represent things divine by what is perishable, and that we 
can have no conception of God but by the understandinjg. 
His sacrifices, too, resembled the Pythagorean worship; for 
they were without any effusion of blood, consistine chiefly of 
flour, libations of wine, and other very simple and unexpen- 
sive things. 

. To these arguments other circumstances are added, to prove 
that these two great men were acquainted with each other; 
one of which is, liiat Pythagoras was enrolled a citizen of 
Rome. This account we have in an address to Antenor from 
Epicharmus, a writer of comedy, and a very ancient author, 
who was himself of the school of Pythagoras.* Another is, 
that Numa having four sons,t called one of them Mamercus, 
after the name of a son of Pythagoras. Prom him, too, they 
tell us, the ^milian family is descended, which is one of the 
noblest in Rome; the king having given him the surname of 
^milius, on account of his gracdful and engaging manner of 
speaking. And t have myself been informed by several per- 
sons in Rome, that the Romans being commanded by the ora- 
cle to erect two statues, J one to the wisest, and the other to 
the bravest of the Grecians, setup in brass the figures of Py- 
thagoras and Alcibiades. But as these matters are very dubi- 
ous, to support or refute them farther would look like the 
juvenile affectation of dispute. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high order of 
priests, called Pontificea^j over which he is said to have pre- 

* As Uu^ayofnuie iutrfij^ fjuarj^mutc does not necessarily ai^^y scholar to 
Pythagoraa^ we have rendered it of the school of Pythagoras, or a Pythago^ 
rcany to ayoid involving Plutarch in a glaring anacnionism. Accorcung' to 
the Marmora Oxon. Epicharmus flourished in the year before Christ 472; 
and it is certain it must have been about that tune, because he was at the 
court of Biero, 

f Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble families in 
Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, have given that proce 
four sons. But the common opinion is tfant he had only one daughter, nam- 
ed PompiUa. The iEmilii were one of the most considerable iamilies in 
Rome, and branched into the Lepidi, the Pauli, and the Papi. The word 
MmuluSi or Mmylus, in Greek, signifietf gentle, graeefuL 

t Pliny tells us (I. xxxiv. c. 5,} it was m the time of their war with the 
Samnites Ihat the Romans were ordered to set up these statues; that they 
were accorcUngly placed in th^ eonUiium, and that they remained there till 
the dictatorship of Sylla. The oracle, by this direction, probably intimated, 
that the Romans, if they desired to be victorious, should imitate the wisdom 
and valour of the Greeks. 

§ Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the year of Rome, 
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sided himself. Some say they were called PtmHfices^ as em- 
ployed in the service of those powerful gods that govern the 
world; for potens in the Roman language signifies powerfuL 
Others, from their heing ordered by the lawgiver to perform 
such secret offices as were in their ^tyer, and standing excused 
when there was some great impediment But most writers 
assign a ridiculous reason for the term, as if they were called 
Pontifiees from their ofiering sacrifices upon tiie bridge^ which 
the Latins call pantemy such Kind of ceremonies it seems being 
looked upon as the most sacred, and of greatest antiquity. 
These priests, too, are said to have been commissioned to 
keep the bridees in repair, as one of the most indispensable 
parts of their noly ofl&ce. For the Remains considered it as 
an execrable impiety to demolish the wooden bridge; which, 
we are told, was built without iron, and put together with 
pins of wood only, by the direction of some oracle. The 
stone bridge was built many ages after, when ^milius was 
quaestor. Some, however, inform us, that the wooden bridge 
was not constructed in the time of Numa, having the last hand 

Eut to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
is daughter. 

The pantifex maonmus, chief of these priests, is interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent of religion, hav- 
ing the care not only of public sacrifices, but even of private 
rites and offerings, forbidding the people to depart from the 
stated ceremonies, and teaching them how to honodr and pro- 
pitiate the gods. He had also tlie inspection of the holy vir- 
gins called Vestah. For to Numa is inscribed the sacred es- 
tablishment of the vestal virgins, and the whole service with 
respect to the perpetual fire, which they watch continually. 
This ofiice seems appropriated to them, either because fire, 
which is of a pure and incorruptible nature, should be looked 
after by persons untouched ana undefiled, or else because vir- 
einity, like fire, is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this 
last reason, at the places in Greece, where the sacred fire is 
preserved unextinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, not vir 

ffins, but widows past child-bearing, have the charge of it 
f it happens by any accident to be put out, as the sacred lamp 
is said to have oeen at Athens, under the tyranny of Aristion ;* 

; 453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the number. The king himself is 
here asserted to have been the chief of them; or pantifex maximua, though 
livy attributes that honour to another person of the same name, viz. Numa 
Marcius, the son of Marcius, one of the senators. It seems, however, not 
improbable, that Numa, who was of so rehg^ous a turn, reserved the chief 
dignity in the priesthood to himself, as kings had done in the first ages of 
the world, and as the emperors of Rome did afterwards. 

• This Aristion held out a long time against Sylla, who besieged and took 
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at Delphi when the temple was burnt by the Medes; and at 
Rome^ in the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war,* when 
not only the fire was extinguished, but the altar overturned: 
it is not to be lighted again from another fire, but new fire id to 
be gained by drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the 
sunbeams. They kindle it generally with concave vessels of 
brass, formed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, 
whose lines from the circumference meet in one central point. 
This being placed against the sun, causes its rays to converge 
in the centre, which by reflection, acquiring the force and ac- 
tivity of fire, rarefy the air, and immediately kindle such light 
and dry matter as they think fit to apply, t Some are of opin- 
ion, that the sacred virgins have the care of nothing but the 
perpetual fire. But others say they have some private rites 
Desides, kept from the sight of all but their own body, concern- 
ing which, I have delivered, in the life of Camillus, as much 
as it was proper to inquire into or declare. 

It is reported that at first only two virgins were consecrated 
by Numa, whose names were Gegania and Verania; afterwards 
two others, Canuleiaand Tarpeia; to whom Servius added two 
more; and that number has continued to this time. The vestals 
were obliged by the king to preserve thei^ virginity for thirty 
years. The first ten years they spent in learning their ofiice; 
file next ten inputting in practice what they had learned ; and 
the third period in the instructing of others. At the conclu- 
sion of this time, such as chose it had liberty to marry, and 
quitting their sacred employment, to take up some other. 
However, we have account of but very few that accepted this 
indulgence, and those did not prosper. They generally be- 
came a pre^ to repentance and regret, from whence the rest, 
inspirea with a religious fear, were willing to end their lives 
under the same institution. 

The king honoured them with great privileges, such as pow- 
er to make a will during their father's life, and to transact their 
other affairs without a guardian, like the mothers of three 

Athens in the time of the Mithridatic war. Aristion himself committed in- 
numerable outrages in the city, and was at last tlie cause of its being sacked 
and plundered. As for the sacred fire, it was kept in tiie temple of Mi- 
nerva. 

* livy tells us, (1. 86.) that towards the conclunon of the civil war be« 
tween Sylla and Marius, Mutius Scxvola, the pontiff, was killed at the en- 
trance of the temple of Vesta; but we do not find that the sacred fire was 
extinguished. And even when that temple was burnt, towards the end of 
the first Punic war, L. Cecitius Metellus, then pontiff, rushed through the 
flames, and brought off the PaUadium, and other sacred things, though with 
the loss of his sight. 

t Burning glasses are invented by Arcliimedes, who flourished 500 yean 
after Numa, 
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ifthildren now. When Hiey went abroad, they had the fasces 
carried before them;* and if, by accident, they met a person 
led to execution, his life was eranted him. But the vestal was 
to make oatbt that it was by cnance she met him, and not by 
desi^. It was death to go under the chair in which they were 
earned. 

For smaller ofifences these virgins were punished with 
stripes; and sometimes the pantifex maximus eave them the dis- 
cipline naked, in some dark place, and under the cover of a 
veil; but she that broke her vow of chastity was buried alive 
by the CoUine gate. There, within the walls, is raised a litUe 
mount of earth, called in Latin Jigger: under which is prepar- 
ed a small cell, with steps to descend to it In this are plac- 
ed a bed, a lighted lamp, and some slight provisions, such as 
bread, water, milk, ana oil, as they thought it impious.to take 
o£f a person consecrated with the most awful ceremonies, by 
such a death as that of famine. | The criminal is carried to 
punishment, through the Forum, in a litter well covered with- 
out, and bound up m such a manner that her cries can not be 
heard. The people silently make wayfor the litter, and follow 
it with marKs^OI extreme sorrow ana dejection. There is no 
spectacle more dreadful than this, nor any day which the city 
passes in a more melancholy manner. When the litter comes 
to the place appointed, the officers loose the cords; the high- 
priest, with nands lifted up towards heaven, offers up some 
private prayers just before the fatal minute, then takes out the 
prisoner, who is covered with a veil, and places her upon the 
steps which lead down to the cell: sifter tnis, he retifes with 
the rest of the priests, and when she is gone down, the steps 
are taken away, and the cell is covered with earth; so that the 
place is made level with the rest of the mount Thus were the 
vestals punished that preserved not their chastity. 

It is also said that Numa built. the temple of Festa where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept,§ in an orbicular form, not intend- 
ing to represent the figure of the earth, as if that was meant by 
Vestaf but the frame of the universe, in the centre of which 

* Tiu8 honour was not confeited upon them by Niimay but by tiie trium- 
vinte in the year of Some 713. 

f Neither a yestal nor a priest of Jupiter was obliged to take an oath. 
They were believed without that solemnity. 

t There seems to be something improbi^le and inoonnstcnt in this. Of 
what use could provisions be to me vestal, who, when the grave was closed 
upon her, must expire through want of air? Or, if she comd make use of 
those provifflons, was she not at last to die by fiunine? Perhaps what Plu- 
tarch here calls provisions, were materials for some sacrifice. 

^ Dionyttus of Ilalicamassus (1. ii*)i8 of opinion, and probably he is right, 
that Numa did build the temple of Fata in a round fonn, to represent the 
figure of the earth; for by Festa they meant the earth. 

Vol. I. X 14* 
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the Pytha^reaiis place the element of fire,* and give it the 
name of ^ia and Unit}, . The earth they suppose not to be 
without motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, but to 
make its revolution round the sphere of fire, being neither one 
of the most valuable nor principal parts of ^e great machine* 
Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to have been of the same 
opinion, assi^in^ the earth a different situation from the cen- 
tre, and leaving uiat, as the place of honour, to a nobler ele^ 
ment. 

The Pontifieee were, moreover, to prescribe the form of fu- 
neral rites to such as consulted them. Numa himself taught 
them to look upon the last offices to the dead as no pollution. 
He instructed mem to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the most excellent part of us, and more particu- 
larly to venerate the goddess LibUma^ as he called her, who 
presides over funeral solemnities ^ whether he meant by her 
Troserpiney or rather Venus, t as some of the most learned Ro- 
mans suppose; not improperly ascribing to the same divine 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, according 
to the different ages of the deceased. He allowed none for a 
child that died under three years of age; and for one older the 
mourning was only to last as many months as he lived years, 
provided those were not more than ten. The longest mourn- 
ing was not to continue above ten months, after which space 
widows were permitted to marry again; but she that took ano- 
ther husband before that term was out, was obliged, by bis 
decree, to sacrifice a cow with calf, j: 

* That this was the opinion of Philolatis and other Pythagoreans is well 
known; but Diogenes 'Lacsrtius tells us, that Pythagoras himseff held the 
earth to be the centre. 

f This Venus LUdiinawtta the same with Proserpine. She was called at 
Belplu Venus Enitumbia, Pluto was the Jupiter of the shades below; and 
there they had their Mercury too. 

t Such an unnatural sacrifice was intended to deter the widows from map- 
T^g i^n before the expiration of their mouniing'. Romulus^s year con- 
sisting but of ten months, when Numa aflierwards added two monuis more, 
he did not alter the time h^ had before settled for rooimungt and therefore, 
though, after that time, we often meet with Ludus annut» or a yes^-s 
mourning, we must take it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinary colour to express their griefy used alike by both sexes, wss 
tikck without trimmings; but after the establishment of uie empire, when 
i^undanoe «f ookmra came in faqhion, the old primitive white grew so much 
into contempt, that it became peculiar to the women for &eir mousniDir.— - 
Vide Flut Qimtit, Mom. 

There were, several accidents which often occasioned the eoiiohidliigof a 
ftttblio mottfning, or suspension of a private one, before the fixed tbaaei such 
as the dedication of a tem|de, the solemhity of public games or festivals, the 
aolemn lustration peifonned by the otasor, and the diaohaigiiig of a vow 
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Numa instituted several other sacred orders; two of which 
I shall mention, the Sdlii* and Fecialesyf which afford particu- 
lar proofs of his piety. The Feciaiesy who were like the Ireno- 
pkuiakesy or guardians of tJte peace^ among the Greeks, had, I 
believe, a name expressive of their office; for they were to act 
and mediate between the two parties, to decide their differ- 
ences by reason, and not suffer them to zo to war till all hopes 
of justice were lost The Greeks call such a peace Ireney as puts 
an end to strife, not b}^ mutual violence, but in a rational way. 
In like manner, the Jeciaka or, heralds^ were often despatched 
to such nations as had injured the Romans, to persuaae them 
to entertain more equitable sentiments; if they rejected their 
application, they called the eods to witness, with imprecations 
against 'themselves and their country, if their causle was not 
just; and so they declared war. But if the Feciales refused 
their sanction, it was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor 
even for the king himself, to begin hostilities. War was to 
commence with their approbation, as the proper judges whe- 
ther it was just, and then the supreme magistrate was to de- 
liberate concerning the propsr means of carrying it on. The 
great misfortunes which beiel the city from the Gauls, are said 
to have proceeded from the violation of these sacred rites; for 
when those barbarians were besieging Clusium, Fabius Am- 
bustus was sent ambassador to their camp, with proposals of 
peace in favour of the besieged. But receiving a harsh an- 
swer, he thought himself released from his character of ambas- 
sador, and rashly taking up arms for the Clusians, challenged 
the bravest man in the Gaulish army. He proved victorious, 
indeed, in the combat, for he killed his adversary, and carri- 
ed off his spoils; but the Gauls having discovered who he was, 
sent a herald to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing arms 
against them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and without 
a declaration of war. Upon this the fioialea exhorted the sen- 
ate to deliver him up to the Gauls; but he applied to the peo- 
ple; and being a favourite with them, was screened from the 

made by a magistrate or general. They likewise put oif their mourning hfr> 
bit when a father, brother, or son, returned from captivityy or when some of 
the family were advanced to a considerable employment. 

* The SaUi were the guardians of the AneiUOf or twelve shields hung up 
in the temple of Kars. Thev took their name from their dancing in the cele- 
lyration of an annual festival instituted in memory of a miraculous shield,' 
which Numa pretended feU down from heaven. 

f Dionysius of Halicamassus finds tliem among the aborigines; and Numa 
is said to have borrowed the institution from the people of Latium. He ap- 
pointed twenty feciaks, chosen out of the most emment families in Borne, 
and settled them in a college. The pater patratiliSf who made peace or de- 
nounced war, was probably one of their body selected for that puipose, be- 
cause he had botha&thcr fttidason aUve.^£io. LL c 34i 
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sentence. Soon after this the Gauls marched to Rome, and 
sacked the whole city, except the Capitol; as we have related 
at large in the life oi Camillus. 

The order of priests called Saliij is said to have been insti- 
tuted on this occasion. In the eighth year of Numa's reign a 
pestilence prevailed in Italy; Rome also felt its ravages. 
While the people were greatly dejected, we are told that a 
brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands of Numa. Of 
this he gave a verv wonderful account, received from Egeria 
and the Muses; that the buckler was sent down for the pre- 
servation of the citv, and should be kept with ^reat care; that 
eleven others should be made as like it as possible in size and 
fashion, in order, that if any person were disposed to steal it, 
he misht not be able to distinguish that which fell from heaven 
from uie rest He farther declared, that the place, and the 
meadows about it, where he frequently conversed with the 
Muses, should b@ consecrated to those divinities; and that the 
spring which watered the ground, should be sacred to the use 
of the vestal virgins, daily to sprinkle and {)urify their temple. 
The immediate cessation of the pestilence is said to have con- 
firmed the truth of this account. Numa then showed the 
l3uckler to the artists, and commanded them to exert all their 
skill for an exact resemblance. They all declined the attempt, 
except Veturius Mamurius, who was so successful in the imi- 
tation, and made the otlier eleven so like it, that not even 
Numa himself could distinguish them. He ^ve these buck- 
lers in charge to the Salii; who did not receive their name, 
as some pretend, from Salius of Samothrace, or Mantinea, 
that taught the way of dancing in arms, but rather from the 
subsultive dance itself, which they lead up along the streets, 
when in the month of March they carry the sacred bucklers 
through the city. On that occasion, they are habited in pur- 

Ele vests, girt with broad belts of brass; they wear also brazen 
elmets, and carry short swords, with which they strike upon 
the bucklers, and to those sounds they keep time with their 
feet They move in an agreeable manner, performing certain 
involutions and evolutions in a quick measure, with vigour, 
agility and ease. 

These bucklers are called Jineiliay from the form of them. 
For they are neither circular, nor yet, like the peUa^ semicir- 
cular, but fashioned in two crooked indented lines, the extre- 
mities of which meeting close, form a curve, in Greek, oncy- 
lan. Or else thev may oe so named from the aneoHy or bend 
of the arm, on which they are carried. This account of the 
matter we have from Juba, who is very desirous to derive the 
term from the Greek. But if we must have an etymology 
from that language, it may be taken from their descending. 
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anekathen, from on high; or from akesisy their healing of the 
sick; or from auchmon luaiSy their putting an end to the 
drought; or, lastly, (rom anasckeaiSj deliverance from calami- 
ties; for which reason also, Castor and Pollux were hy the 
Athenians called anakea. The reward Mamurius had for his 
art, was, we are told, an ode, which the Salians sung in me- 
mory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, however, 
say, it was not Veturiua Mamuriusj who was celebrated in that 
composition, but vetw memoriay the ancient remembrance of the 
thing. 

After Numa had instituted these several orders of priests, 
he erected a royal palace, called Regia^ near the temple of 
Vesta; and there he passed most of his time, either in per- 
forming some sacred function, or instructing the priests, or, 
at least, in conversing with them on some divme subject. He 
had also another house upon the Quirinal mount, the situation 
of which they still show us. In all public ceremonies and 
processions of the priests, a herald went before, who gave no- 
tice tQ, the people to keep holiday; for, as they tell us, the 
Pythagoreans would not suffer their disciples to pay any ho- 
mage or worship to the gods in a cursory manner, but requir- 
ed them to come prepared for it by meditation at home; so 
Numa was of opinion, that his citizens should neither see nor 
hear any religious service in a slight or careless way, but, dis- 
engaged from other afiairs, bring with them that attention, 
which an object of such importance required. The streets 
and ways, on such occasions, were cleared of clamour, and all 
manner of noise which attends manual labour, that the solem- 
nities might not be disturbed. Some vestiges of this still re- 
main; for when the consul is employed either in augury or 
sacrificing, they call out to the people, Hoc age, Mind tfUs; and 
thus admonished them to be oraerly and attentive. 

Many other of his institutions resemble those of the Pytha- 
goreans. For as these had precepts, which enjoined not to 
sit upon a bushel;* not to stir the fire with a sword ;t not to 
turn back upon a journey ;j: to ofier an odd number to the ce- 
lestial gods, and an even ope to the terrestrial ;§ the sense of 

* That is, not to |ive up outselves to idleness. 

j" Not to irritate him who is already angry. 

i In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, I^ever return from the 
borders. But the sense is the same; Die like a man; do not long atler life, 
when it is departing', or wish to be young again. 

§ The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more perfect, and the sym- 
bol of concord, because it can not be divided into two equal parts, as the 
even number may, wliich is, therefore, the symbol of division. This pre- 
judice was not only the reason why the first month was consecrated to the 
celestial, and the second to the terrestrial deities; but gave birth to a thou- 
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which precepts is hid from the vulgar; so some of Numa's 
have a concealed meaning; as, not to offer to the gods wine 
proceeding from a vine unpruned; nor to sacrifice without 
meal;* to turn round when you worship :t and to sit down 
when you have worshipped. The two first precepts seem to 
recommend agriculture as a part of religion. And the turn- 
ing round in adoration, is said to represent the circular motion 
of the world. But I rather think, that as the temples opened 
towards the east, such as entered them necessarily turning 
their hacks upon the rising sun, made a half turn to that quar- 
ter, in honour of the cod of day, and then completed the cir- 
cle, as well as their devotions, with their faces towards the 
fod of the temple; unless, {)erhaps, this change of posture mav 
ave an enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, aa- 
monishing us of the instability of every thing human, and pr^ 
paring us to acquiesce, and rest satisfied, with whatever turns 
and changes the Divine Being allots us. As for sitting down 
after an act of religion, they tell us it was intended as an omen 
of success in prayer, and of lasting happiness afterwards. 
They add, that as actions are divided by intervals of rest, so, 
when one business was over, they sat down in the presence of 
the gods, that under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
anomer. Nor is tiiis repugnant to what has been already ad- 
vanced; since the lawgiver wanted to accustom us to address 
the deity, not in the midst of business or hurry, but when we 
have time and leisure to do it as we ought 

By this sort of religious discipline, the people became so 
tractable, and were impressed with such a veneration of Nu- 
ma's power, that they admitted many improbable, and even 
fabulous tales, and thought nothing incredible or impossible 
which he undertook. Thus he is said to have invited many 
of the citizens to his table,]: where he took care the vessels 
should be mean, and the provisions plain and inelegant; but 
after they were seated, he told them, the goddess witn whom 
he used to converse, was coming to visit him, when, on a sud- 
den, the room was supplied wim the most costly vessels, and 

sand supenrtitioiis practices, which, in some countries, are still kept up by 
those whom reason and religion ought to have undeceived. 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them from sa- 
crifices of blood, said to bringthem to offer only cakes and figures of animals 
made of paste. 

■f Probably to represent the immensity of the g^odhead. 

t Dyonisius tells us, that Numa showed these Romans all the rooms of his 
palace in the morning, meanly furnished, and without anv sig^ of a great en- 
tertainment; that he kept them wiUi him ^at part of the day; and when 
they returned to sup with him by invitation m the evening, they found every 
thing surprinngly magnificent It is likely Numa imputed me change to 
his invinble fiiend. 
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the table with the most magnificent entertainment But no- 
thing can be imagined more absurd, than what is related of 
his conversation with Jupiter. The story goes, that when 
Mount Arentine was not enclosed within tne walls, nor yet in- 
habited, but abounded with flowing springs and shady groves, 
it was frequented by two deml-gods, Picus and Paunus. These, 
in other respects, were like the Satyrs, or the race of Titans;* 
but in the wonderful feats they performed by their skill in 
pharmacy and magic, more resemoled the Idsei DaetyHf (as the 
Greeks call them;) and thus provided, they roamed about 
Italy. They tell us, that Numa, having mixed the fountain 
of which they used to drink with wine and honey, surprised 
and caught them. Upon this, they turned themselves into 
manv forms, and quitting their natural figure, assumed strange 
and horrible appearances. But when they found thev could 
not break or escape from the bond that held them, they ac- 
quainted him with many secrets ef futurity, and taught him 
a charm for thunder ana lightning, composed of onions, hair, 
and pilchards, which is used to this day. Others say, these 
demi-gods did not communicate the charm, but that by the 
force of ma^c they brought down Jupiter from heaven. The 
god, resenting this at Numa's hands, ordered the charm to eon" 
mt of heads. Of onions^ replied Numa. No^ human.-— Hairs^ 
said Numa, desirous to fence against tiie dreadful injunction, 
and interrupting the god. lAvtngj ssiid Jupiter; pUehards, said 
Numa. He was instructed, it seems, by Egeria, how to 
manage the matter. Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek 
tfew, whence the place was called Ilieiam;X and so the charin 
was effected. These things, fabulous and ridiculous as they 
are, show how superstition, confirmed by custom, operated 
upon the minds of the people. As for Numa himself, he 
placed his confidence so entirely in God, that when one brought 

* Some manuscripts give us TlMmn instead of Tiravm, which is a better 
reading, because Picus and Faunus were homed Sylvan deities, like Pan. 

f Dioidorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idad Dactyli were originally from 
Mount Ida, in Phiygia, from whence they passed into Europe with king 
Minos. They settled first in Samothrace, where they taught the inhabitants 
religious rites. Orpheus is thought to have been their disciple ; and the first 
that carried a form of worship over into Greece. The Dactyli are likewise 
saud to have found out the use of fire, and to have discovered the nature of 
iron and brass to the inhabitants of the country adjoining to mount Berecyn* 
tiius, and to have taught them the way of working them. For this, and 
many other useful discoveries, they were, after their death, worshipped as 
gods, 

t This is Plutarch's mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast L iii.) that Jupiter was 
called £Udu8 from eUcert^ to drcma outt because Jupiter was drawn out of 
heaven on this occasion. 
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him word the enemy was coming, he only smiled, ^^R^ying, 
** And I am sacrificing.'* 

He is recorded to have beon the first that built temples to 
FideSf* or Faiihy and to Terminus;i and he taueht the Romans 
to swear by faithy as the greatest of oaths; which they still 
continue to make use of. In our times they sacrifice animals 
in the fields, both on public and private occasions, to Tkrminutf 
as Hie god of boundaries; but formerly theofiering was an in- 
animate one; for Numa argued that there should oe no efiu- 
sion of blood in the rites of a god, who is the witness of jus- 
tice, and guardian of peace. It is indeed certain, that Numa 
Was the first that marked out the bounds of the Roman terri- 
tory; Romulus being unwilling, by measuring out his own, to 
show how much he had encroacned upon the neighbouring 
countries; for bounds, if preserved,. are barriers against law- 
less power; if violated, they are evidences of injustice. The 
territory of the ci*y was by no means extensive at first, but 
Romulus added to it a considerable district gained b^ the 
sword. All this Numa divided among the indigent citizens, 
that poverty might not drive them to rapine; and as he turn- 
ed the application of the people to agriculture, their temper was 
subdued together with the ground. For no occupation im- 

f slants so speedy and so efiectuai a love of peace as a country 
ife, where there remains indeed courage ana bravery sufficient 
to defend their property, but the temptations to injustice and 
avarice are removed. Numa, therefore, introduced among 
his subjects an attachment to husbandry, as a charm of peace; 
and contriving a business for them which would father form 
their manners to simplicity, than raise them to opulence, he 
divided the country into several portions, which he called pagi^ 
or boroughs, and appointed over each of them a governor or 
overseer. Sometimes he also inspected them himself; and 
judging of the disposition of the people by the condition of 

* This was intended to make the Romans pay as mnch regard to their 
word, as to a contract in writing. And so excellent, in fact, were their 
principles, thatTolybius gives the Romans of his time this honourable testi- 
mony ^^*< They most inviolably keep their word, without being obliged to 
it by bail, witness, or promise; whereas, ten securities, twenty promises, 
and as many witnesses, can not hinder the faithless Greeks from attempting 
to deceive and disappoint you.*' No wonder, then, that so virtuous a peo- 
ple were victorious over those that were become thus degenerate and dis- 
nonest. 

I The Dii Termini were represented by stones, which Numa caused to be 
placed on the borders of the Roman state, and of each man*8 private lands. 
In honour of these deities, he instituted a festival called Terminalic, which 
was annually celebrated on the 22d or 23d of February. To remove the Dii 
Termini was deemed a sacrilege of so heinous a nature, tliat any man might 
kill, with impunity, the transgressor. 



their &kixi8^ soizsd he advaneed to posts of homrar and trust: 
and, on the other band, be reprimanded' and endeavoured to 
reform the negligent and the idle.* 

But the most admired of all his institution^ is bis distribu- 
tion of the citizens into companies, according to tibeir arts 
and trades. For the city consisting, as we h»ve observed, 
of two nations, or rather {actions, who were by no> means will- 
ing to unite, or to blot out the remembrance of their* original 
difference, but maintained perpetual contests and party quar- 
rels, he -took the same method with tliem as is used to incor- 
porate hard and solid bodies; which, while entire, will not 
mix at all, but when reduced to powder, unite witii ease. To* 
attain bis j>urpose, be divided, as I said, the whole isiultitud^^ 
into small bodies, who gaining new distinctions, lost l^de-' 
^recs the- great and original one, in consecpience of ^eir be^ 
mg thus broken into so many parts. Tins distribution wa»> 
made according to the several arts or trades^ of musidanS) 
goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoemakers, tanners, braziersj aiifd^ 
potters. He collected the other artificers also into companies^ 
who had^ their respective halls, courts, and religious cerc^Hiou 
nies, peculiar to each society. By these means he ftrst took 
away the distinction of Sabmes and Romans, subjeets ol Ta^ 
tins, and subjects of Romulus, both name and thing; Uie very 
separation into parts mixing and incorporating the whde to- 
gether. ^ 

He is celebrated also, in his political capacity, for correct- 
ing the law which empowered fathers to sell their children.t 
excepting such as married by their father's command or con* 
sent; for ne reckoned it a great hardship, that a woman should 
marry a man as free, and then live witn him as a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar too, which he 
executed with some degree of skill, though not with absolute 
exactness. In the reign of Romulus, it had neither measure 
nor order, some months consisting of fewer than twenty days, j: 

* To neglect the cultivation of a farm, was conndered amongst the Ro* 
mans as a censorium probrumf a fault that merited tho chastisement of the 
censor. 

j- Romulus had allowed fathers greater power oyer their children than 
masters had over their slaves. For a master could sell his slave but once, 
whereas a father could sell his son three times, let him be of what age or 
condition soever. 

i But Macrobius tells us, (Satumal. 1. i. c. 12,) that Romulus settled the 
number of days with more equality, allotting to March, May, Quintilis, and 
October, one and thirty days each; to April, June, Sextilis, November and 
December, thir^; making up in all three hundred and four days, Numa 
was better acquunted ynth the celestial motions; and therefore, in the first 
place, added the two months of January and February. By the way, it is 
probable the reader will think, that neither Romulus, nor any other man. 
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while some were stretched to thirty-five, and others even to 
more. They had no idea of the difierence between the an- 
nual course of the sun and that of the moon, and only laid 
down this losition, that the year consisted of three hundred 
and sixty days. Numa, then, observing that there was a dif- 
ference of eleven days, three hundred and fifty-four days 
making up the lunar year, and three hundred and sixty-five 
the solar, doubled those eleven days, and inserted them as an 
intercalary month, after that of february, every other year. 
This additional month was called by the Romans Mercedinus. 
But this amendment of the irregularity afterwards required a 
farther amendment. He likewise altered the order of the 
months, making March the third, which was the first; January 
first, which was the eleventh of Romulus, and February the 
second, which was the twelfth and last. Many, however, 
assert, that the two months of January and February were 
added hy Numa, whereas, before they had reckoned but ten 
months m the year, as some barbarous nations had but three; 
and among the Greeks, the Arcadians four, and the Acama- 
nians six. The Egyptian year, they tell us, at first consisted 
only of one month, aiierwards of four. And therefore, though 
they inhabit a new country, they seem to be a very ancient 
people, and reckon in their chronology an incredible number 
of years, because they account months for years.* 

could be so ignorant as to make the lunar year consist of three hundred and 
four days; and that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and consequent- 
ly by the lunar year, originaliy, is plain from their calends, nones, and ides. 
To compose these two months, he added fifty days to the three hundred and 
four, in order to make them answer to the course of the moon. Besides this, 
he observed the difference between the solar and the lunar course to be ele- 
ven days; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled those days after every 
two years, adding an interstitial month after February; which Plutarch here 
calls Mercedinus, and, in the lii'e of Julius Cxsar, Marcedtmius, Festus 
speaks of certain days, which he calls Dies Hercedonii, because they were 
appointed for the payment of workmen and domestics, which is all we know 
of the word. As Numa was sensible that the solar year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, and that the six hours made a 
whole day in four years, he commanded, that the month Mercedinus, after 
ever)' four years, should consist of twenty-three days; but the care of these 
intercalations being left to the priests, they put in or left out the intercalary 
day or month as they &ncied it lucky or unlucky; and, by that means, crea- 
ted such a confUaion, that the festivals came, in process of time, to be kept 
at a season quite contrary to what they had been fonnerly. The Roman 
calendar had gained near three months in the days of Julius Cxsar, and 
therefore wanted a g^reat reformation again. 

• To suppose tlie Egyptians reckoned months for years, does indeed bring 
tlieir computation pretty near the truth, with respect to the then age of the 
world; for they reckoned a succession of kings for the %pace of 36,000 ycai-s. 
But tliat supposition would make the reigns of their kings um*easonabIy 
Mluirt Bettdes* Herodotus says, the Egyptians w^re the first tiiat begpn to 
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That the Roman year jcohtained at first ten moatJia only, 
and not twelve, we have a proof in the nanie of the last; for 
they still call it December, or the tenth month; and that March 
was the first, is also evident, because the fifth frpm it was call- 
ed QuintUiSf the sixth SextiliSy and so the rest in their order. 
If January and February had then been placed before March, 
the month Quintilis would have been the nfth in name, but the 
seventh in reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that the month of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god 
MarSj should stand first; and April second, which has its name 
from ^hrodite or Venu8^ for in this month the women sacrifice 
to that goddess, and bathe on the first of it, with crowns of 
myrtle on their heads. Some however say, April derives not 
its name from Aphrodites but as the very sound of the term 
seems to dictate, from aperirCj to qpen^ because the spring hav- 
ing then attained its vigour, it opens and unfolds the blossoms 
of plants. The next month, which is that of May, is so call- 
ed from Maia, the mother of Mercury; for to him it is sacred. 
June is so styled from the youthful season of the year. Some 
again inform us, that these two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, old and young; for the older men are called 
majoresj and the younger juniores. The succeedine; months 
were denominated according to their order, of fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterwards Quintilis was called 
July, in honour of Julius Caesar, who overcame Pompey; and 
SextUis August, from Augustus, the second emperor of Rome. 
To the two f<»llowing months Domitian gave his two names of 
Qtrmanicus and Domttianus^ which lasted out a little while; for 
when he was slain, they resumed their old names, September 
and October. The two last were the only ones that all along 
retained ther original appellation which they had from their 
order. February, whicn was either added or transposed by 
Numa, is the month of purification; for so the term signifies; 
and then rites are celebrated for the purifying of irees,* and 

compute by years; and that they made the year consist of twelve months. 
Their boasted antiquhy must, therefore, be miputed to their stretching- the 
fabulous part of their history too far back. As to Plutarch's saying that 
Egypt was a new coun^, it is strange that such a notion could ever be en- 
tertamed by a man of his knowledge. 

* Another reading has it, taic ^n^if tvetyt^o't, instead of toic ^vtoic and 
then the sense will be, they sacrifice to the dead. Both have their autliori- 
ties: the common reading being supported by a passage in Ovid, who takes 
notice that tlie Luperei purified the ground:— 

Sectd quiapelle Luperd 

Oime eolum lustrani. Lib. ii. Fast 

J^fid tb^ other, which seems tli(s better^ rests upon the authority of Varro 
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Srocuring a blessing of their fruits; then also the feast of the 
tupercdlia is held, whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of 
a lustration. January, the first month, is so named from Jamia, 
And Numa seems to me to have taken away the precedency 
from March, which is denominated from the god of war, with 
a desisn to show his preference of the political virtues to the 
martial. For this Janusy in the most remote antiquity, whe- 
ther a demised or a king, being remarkable for his political 
abilities, and his cultivation of society, reclaimed men from 
their rude and savage manners; he is therefore represented 
with two faces, as having altered the former state of tne world, 
and given quite a new turn to life. He has also a temple at 
Rome with two gates, which they call the gates of war. It is 
the custom for this temple to stand open in the time of war, 
and to be shut in time of peace. The latter was seldom the 
case, as the empire has been generally engaged in war, on ac- 
count of its great extent, and its having to contend with so 
many surrounding barbarous Yiations. It has therefore been 
shut only in the reign of Augustus Caesar,* when he had con- 
quered Antony; and before, m the consulate of Marcus Attili- 
ust and Titus Manlius a little while; for a new war breaking 
out, it was soon opened again. In Numa's reign, however, it 
was not opened for one day, but stood constantly shut during 
the j^ace of forty-three years, while uninterrupted peace reign- 
ed in every quarter. Not only the people of Kome were soft- 
ened and humanized by the justice and mildness of the king, 
but even the circumjacent cities, breathing as it were the same 
salutary and delightful air, began to change their .behaviour. 
Like the Romans, they became desirous of peace and good 
laws, of cultivating the ground, educating their children in tran- 
quillity, and paying their homage to the gods. Italy then was 
taken up with festivals and sacrifices, games and entertain- 
ments; the people, without any apprehensions of danger, mix- 
ed in a friendly manner, and treated each other with mutual 
hospitality ; the love of virtue and justice, as from the source of 
Numa^s wisdom, gently flowing upon all, and moving with 
the composure of his heart Even the hyperbolical expres- 

and others, who mention an offering to the dead in the month of February. 
— Jib dels inferia Februaria ajppellahUf qudd tunc hia parenidur, 

• Augustus shut the temple of Janus three several times; one of which 
was in tne year of Rome 750, before the birth of our Saviour, according to 
Issuah's prophecy, that aU the world should be blest with peace, when the 
Prince of Peace was bom. This temple was also shut by Vespasian after 
his triumph over the Jews. 

+ Instead of Marcus we should read Caius Attilius. Titus Manlius, his 
coUea^e, shut tlie temple of Janus at tlie conclusion of the first Punic war. 
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siobs of the poets fall short of describing the happiness of 
those days: — 

Secure Sraihnii spreads her slender toil? 
O'er the broad buckler; eating' rust consumed 
The vengeful swords and once far-gleaming- spears; 
No more the trump of war swells its hoarse throat. 
Nor robs the eye-Uds of their genial slumber.** 

We have no account of either war or insurrection in the state 
during Numa's reigo. Nay, he experienced neither enmity 
nor envy; nor did ambition dictate either open or private at- 
tempts against his crown. Whether it were the fear of the 
gods, who took so pious a man under their protection, or re- 
verence of his virtue, or the singular good fortune of his times, 
that kept the manners, of men pure and unsullied, he was an 
illustrious instance ofthat truth, which Plato several ages after 
ventured to deliver concerning government: — " That the only 
sure prospect of deliverance m)m the evils of life, will be, 
when the Divine Providence shall so order it, that the regal 

{>ower, invested in a prince who has the sentiments of a phi- 
osopher, shall render virtue triumphant over vice.'' A man ^ 
of such wisdom is not only happy in himself, but contributes' 
by his instructions to the happiness of others. There is, in 
truth, no need either of force or menaces to direct the multi- 
tude; for when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious a 
pattern as the life of their prince, they become wise of them- 
selves, and endeavour, bv friendship and unanimity, by a 
strict regard to justice and temperance, to form themselves to 
an innocent and happy life. This is the noblest end of govern- 
ment; and he is most worthy of the royal seat who can regulate 
the lives and dispositions of his subjects in such a manner. 
No man was more sensible of this than Numa. 

As tp his wives and children, there are great contradictions 
among historians. For some say he had no wife but Tatia, 
nor any child but one daughter named Pompilia. Others, 
beside that daughter, eive an account of four sons. Pompon, 
Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus; every one of which leit an 
honourable posterity — The Pomponii being descended from 
Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, 
and the Mamercii from Mamercus. These were sumamed 
Regesj or IdngaA But a third set of writers accuse the former 

* Plutarch took this passaee from spme excellent verses of Bacchylides 
in pnuse of peace, given us by Stobxus. 

j- Bex was the s\u*name of the iBmilians and Marcians, but not of the Pom- 
ponians, the Pinarians, or Mamercians. The Pinarii were descended from 
a family who were priests of Hercules, and more ancient than the times of 
Vuma. 

15* 
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of for^^Hig these genealimies from Nom ty in order io im^^isrte 
themselves with particular families. And they te& m^ that 
Pompilia was not the daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, ano- 
ther wife, whom he married after he ascended the throne. AH 
however agree, that Pompilia was married' to Marcius, son 
of that Marcius who persuaded Numato accept tiie crown; 
for he followed him to Rome, where he was enrolled a sena- 
tor, and after Numa's death, was competitor with TuUus 
Hostiliusifbr the throne; but failing m the enterprise, he starv- 
ed himself to death. His son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, 
remained in* Rome, and had a son natn^d Ani;u» Murcms, 
who reigned after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said fo have 
been but five years old at the d^th of Numa. 

NunuLwas carried off by no sudden or acute distemper; but, 
as Piso relates;,^ wasted away insensibly with old' age and a 

fentle decline. He was some few years above eighty when 
e died. 

The nei^bouiing nations that were in friendship and alli- 
ance with Rome, strove to make the honours of his burial 
equal to the happiness of his life, attending with crowns and 
other public onerkiesi The Senators carried the bier, and the 
ministers ofi the gods walked in procession: The rest of the 
people, with the women and children, crowded to the funeral; 
not as if. they were attending the interment of an aged king, 
but as if they had lost one of their beloved relations in the 
bloom of life; forlhey followed it with tears and loud lamen- 
tations. They did not burn the body,* because (us we are 
told) he himsdf forbade it; but they made tw6 stone coffins, 
and buried them under the Janiculum; the one containing his 
body, and the otiier the sacred books which he had wfitten 
in the same manner as the Grecian legislators wrote their ta- 
bles of laws. 

Numa haul taken care, however, in his life time, to instruct 
the priests in all that those books contained j and to impress 
both the sense and practice on their memories. He then or- 
dered them to be buried with him, persuaded that such mysto- 

* In the most ancient times thejr committed the bodiierof the dead tof&e 
flroond, as appears from the histbiv of the patriarchs^ But the' Egyptians^ 
iiom a vain desire of preserving their bodies from corruption' after death,, 
had them embafanedf personB of cond^bn^^ith rich spices, and even the 
poor had theirs preserved with salt The Greeks, to obviate the inconve- 
niences that might possibly happen from corruption, bulnt the bodies of the 
dead{ but Pliny tells us, that Sylla was the nnt Boman whose body was 
burnt When paganism was abolished, the burning^ of dead bodxeaceased 
with it; and in the belief of the resurrection, Christi«ns committed their 
dead with due eaie and honour to the earth, to repose there till that great 
cvenL 
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ties could BOt safely exbt in lifeleai writing; Influenced by 
the same reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not corn-* 
mit their precepts to writing, but entrusted them to the me- 
mories of such as they thought worthy of so great a deposit 
And when they happened to communfcate to an unworthy 
person their abstruse problems in geometry, they gave out 
that the gods threatened to avenge his pro&neness ana impiety 
with some great and signal calamity. Those, therefore, may 
be well excused who endeavour to prove by so many resem- 
blances that Numa was acquainted with Pythasoras. Vale- 
rius Antius relates, that there were tW6lVfe Koot:» written in 
Latin, concerning religion, and twelve more of philosophy, in 
Oreek, buried in that coffin. But four hundrea years after,* 
when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Baebius were consuls, a^ 
prodigious fall of rain having washed away the earth that co^ 
vered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one of them appear- 
ed entirely empty, without the least remains of the body; in 
the other, the books were found. Petilius, tlien praetor jhav- 
ing examined them, made his report upon qiath to the senat^,. 
that it appeared to him inconsistent both with justice and re- 
ligion, to make them public. In consequence of which all the 
volumes were carried into the Consilium, and burnt 

Glory follows in the train of great men, an'd increases after 
their death; for envy does not long survive them; nay, it 
sometimes dies before. them. The misfortmies, indeed, of 
the succeeding kings added lustre to the character* of Numa. 
Of the five that came after him, the last was driven from the- 
throne, and lived long in exile; and of the other four, not one 
died a natural death. Three were traitorously slain. As for 
TuUus Hostilius, who reicned next after Numa, he ridiculed 
and despised many of his best institutions, particularly his re- 
lieious ones, as dSeminate and tending to inaction; for his^ 
view was to dispose the people to war. He did not, however, 
abide by his irreligious opinions, but falling into a severe and 

* Plutarch probably wrcfte five hundred; for this happened in the year of 
Rome 573. One Terentius,** says Varro, (^ap. S* August de. Civ. Dei. J 
^<had a piece of ground near the Janiculum; and a husbandman of his one 
•day accidentally running over Nvma's tomb, turned up some of tiie lejnslator^s- 
books, wherein he g^ve his reasons for establishing the religion of the Ro- 
mans, as he left it The husbandman carried these books to Uie praetor, and 
file praetor to Uie senate, who, after liaving read his frivolous reasons for hi» 
Telig^oufl establishments, agreed, that the books should be destroyed, in puiv 
suance of Numa*s intentions. It was accordingly decreed^ that the praetor 
should throw them into the fire." But tliough Numa^s motives for die re- 
Cgion 1^ estabUshed might be trivial enough, that was not the chief reason 
for suppressing tiiem. The resti, at least the principal reason, was the many 
new superstitions, equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the 
^aronhip which thej paid to images, contraiy to Numa's appointment. 
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complicated sickness, he changed them i for a superstition,* 
very different from Numa's piety. Others, too, were infect- 
ed with the same false principles, when they saw the manner 
iof his death, which is said to have happened by lightning, t 

* None are so superstitious in distress as those who, in their prosperity, 
have laughed at rehgion. The famous Canon Vossius was no less remarka- 
ble for the CTeatness of his fears, than he was for the littleness of his &ith. 

f The pauace of Tullus Hos^us was burnt down by liehtning: and he, 
with his wife and children, perished in the flames. Thou|^ some historians 
«ay, that Ancus Marcius, who was the grandson of Numa, ejecting to suc- 
ceed to the crowi^ .took the opportunity of the storm to asaaaamate the king. 
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NUMA AND LYCURGUS 



COMPARED. 



HATiNa gone through the lives of Numa and Lycurgus, we 
must now endeavour (though it is no easy matter) to contrast 
tlieir actions. The resemblances between them, however, are 
obvious enough; their wisdom, for instance, their piety, tihieir 
talents for government, the instruction of their people, and 
their deriving their laws from a divine source. But the chief 
of their peculiar distinctions, was Numa's accepting a crown, 
and Lycurgus's relin(juishing one. The former received a 
kingdom without seeking it, the latter resigned one when he 
had it in possession. Numa advanced to sovereign power, 
when a private person and a stranger; Lycurgus reduced him- 
self from a king to a private person. It was an honour to the 
one to attain to royal dignity by his justice; and it was an ho- 
nour to the other to prefer justice to that dignity. Virtue 
rendered the one so respectable as to deserve a throne, and 
the other so great as to be above it 

The second observation is, that both managed their respec- 
tive governments, as musicians do the lyre, each in a different 
manner. Lycurgus wound up the strings of Sparta, which he 
found relaxed wim luxury, to a stronger tone: Numa soften- 
ed the high and harsh tone of Rome. The former had the 
more dimeult task; for it was not their swords and breast- 
plates, which he persuaded his citizens to lay aside, but their 
gold and silver, their sumptuous beds and tables; what he 
taught them was, not to devote their time to feasts and sa- 
erinces^ after quitting the rugged paths of war, but to leave 
entertainments and tne pleasures of wine, for the laborious 
exercises of arms and the wrestling ring. Numa effected his 
purposes in a friendly way, by the regard and veneration the 
people had for his person; Lycurgus had to strujs^le with con- 
flicts and dangers, before he could establish his laws. Tht^ 
genius of Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and at- 
tempering the fiery dispositions of his people to justice and 
peace. If we be obliged to admit the san^inary and unjust 
treatment of the Helotes, as apart of the politics of Lycurgus*. 
we must allow Numa to have been far the xoos^ humane and 
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equitable lawgiver, who permitted absolute slaves to taste oi 
the honour orfreemen, and in the Saturnalia to be Entertained 
along with their masters. * For this also they tell us was one of 
Numa's institutions, that persons in a state of servitude should 
be admitted, at least once a year, to the liberal enjoyment of 
those fruits which they had helped to raise. Some, nowever, 
pretend to find in this custom the vestiges of the equality 
which subsisted in the times of Saturn, when there was nei- 
ther servant nor master, but all were upon the same footing, 
. and, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally studious to lead their 
people to temperance and sobriety. As to the other virtues, 
the one was more attached to fortitude, and the other to jus- 
tice; though possibly the different nature and quality of their 
respective governments required a different process. For it 
was not through want of courage, but to guard against injus- 
tice, that Numa restrained his subjects from war; nor did Ly- 
curgus endeavour to infuse a martial spirit into his people, 
with a view to encourage them to iiyure others, but to guard 
them against being injured by invasions. As each had the 
luxuriances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencies to 
fill up, they must necessarily make very considerable altera- 
tions. 

Numa's distribution of the people was indulgent and agreea- 
ble to the commonalty, as with him a various and mixed mass 
of goldsmiths, musicians, shoemakers, and other trades, com- 
posed the body of the city. But Lycurgus inclined to the no- 
bility in modelling his state, and he proceeded in a severe 
•and unpopular manner; putting all mecnanic arts in the hands 
of slaves and strangers, while the citizens were only taught 
how to manage the spear and shield. They were only artists 
in war, and servants of Mars, neither knowing nor desiring to 
know any thing but how to obey, command, and conquer their 
enemies. That the freemen might be entirely and once for all 
free, he would net suffer them to give any attention to their 
circumstances, Iwt that the whole business was to be left to 
the slaves and Helotes, in the same manner as the dressing of 
their meat Numa made no such distinction as this: he only 

* The SatumaUa was a feast celebrated on the 14th of the kalends of 
January. Beside the sacrifices in honour of Saturn, who, upon his retiring 
4nto ItaJy, introduced there the happiness of the golden ag«, servants were 
At this time indulged in mirth and freedom, in memory of the equality which 
prevailed in that age; presents were sent from one friend to another; and no 
war was to be proclaimed, nor offender executed. It is uncertain when this 
festival was instituted. Macrobius says, it was celebrated in Italy long before 
the building of Rome^ and probably he is right, for the Greeks kept me same 
feast under the name of Ckr€ma.-^Macnb,^Saturn, 1. i. c. 7. 
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put a stop to the gain of rapine. Not solicitous to prevent 
an inequality of substance, he forbade no other means of in- 
creasing the fortunes of his subjects, nor their rising to the 
greatest opulence; neither did he guard against poverty, 
which at the same time made its way into, and spread in the 
city. While there was no great disparity in the possessions 
of his citizens; but all were moderately provided, he should 
at first have combated the desire of gain; and, like Lycurgus, 
have watched against its inconveniences; for those were by 
no means inconsiderable, but such as give birth to the many 
and great troubles that happened in the Roman state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was Lycurgus to 
blame for making it, nor Nuina for not making it. The 
equality which it caused, afforded the former a firm foundation 
for his government; and the latter finding a division ^Iready 
made, and probably as yet subsisting entire, had no occasion 
to make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and children, each 
took a politic method to banish jealousy. A Roman husband, 
when he had a sufficient number of children, and was a|)plied 
to by one that had none, might give up his wife to him,* and 
was at liberty both to divorce her and to take her again. But 
the Lacedaemonian, while his wife remained in his house, and 
the marriage subsisted in its original force, allowed his friend, 
who desired to have children by her, the use of his bed; and 
(as we have already observed) many husbands invited to their 
houses such men as were likely to give them healthy and w^ell- 
made children. The difference between the two customs is. 
this: that the Lacedaemonians appeared very easy and uncon- 
cerned about an affair that in other places causes so much dis- 
turbance, and consumes men's hearts with jealolisy and sor- 
row; whilst among the Romans there was a modesty, which 
veiled the matter with a new contract, and seemed to declare 
that a community in wedlock is intolerable. 

Yet farther, Numa's strictness as to virgins, tended to form 
them to that modesty which is the ornament of their sex; but 
the great liberty which Lycurgus gave tbem, brought upon 
them the censure of the poets, particularly Ibycus; for they 
call them PhasnomerideSy and Andromanm. Euripides decribes 
them in this manner: — 

These quit their homes, ambitious to dispky. 
Amidst the youths, their vigour in tlie race. 
Or feats of wrestling, whilst their airy I'obe 
Flies back, and leaves tlieu* limbs uncovered. 

* It does not appear that Numa gave any sanction to this liberty. PlutarcTi 
himself says, a little below, that no divorce was known in Rome till long after. 
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The skirts of the habit which the virgins wore, were not sew- 
ed to the bottom, but opened at the sides as they walked, and 
discovered the thigh; as Sophocles very plainly writes: — 

Still in the light dress struts the vain Hermione» 
Whose opening folds disp]|iy the mked thigh. 

Consequently, their behaviour is said to have been too bold 
and too masculine, in particular to their husbands; for they con- 
sidered themselves as absolute mistresses in their houses; nay^ 
they wanted a share in aflairs of state, and delivered their sen- 
timents with great freedom concerning the most weighty mat- 
ters. But Numa, though he preserved entire to the matrons 
all the honour and. respect that were paid them by their husr 
bands in the time of Romulus, when they endeavoured by. 
kindness to compensate for the rape, yet he obliged them to 
behave with great reserve, and to lay aside all impertinent cu** 
riosity. He taught them to be sober> and accustomed them to 
silence, entirely to abstain from wine,* and not to speak even 
of the most necessary affairs except in the presence of their 
husbands* When a woman once appearedf in the forum to 
plead her own cause, it is reported that the senate ordered the 
oracle to be consulted, what this strange event portended to 
the city.t Nay, what is recorded of a tew infamous women, 
is a proof of the obedience and meekness of the Roman ma- 
trons in general; for as our historians eive us accounts of those 
who first carried war into the bowels of their country, or 
against their brothers, or were first guilty of parricide; so the 
Romans relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the nrst among them 
that divorced his wife, when no such thing had happened be- 
fore for two hundred and thirty years from the miilding of 
Rome;} and that Thalaea, the wife of Pinarius, was the first 
that quarrelled, havinga dispute with her mother-in-law Ge- 
gania, in the reign of Tarqum the proud. So well framed for 
the preserving oT decency and a propriety of behaviour, were 
this lawgiver^ regulations with respect to marriage. 

* Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well as adulteiy, a capital crime 
in women. For, he said, adultery opens the door to all sorts of crimes, and 
wine opens the door to adultery. The severity of the law was softened in 
the succeeding ag^s; the women who were overtaken in liquor, wete not 
condemned to die, but to lose their dowers. 

j- What then appeared so strange became afterwards common enougii : in' 
somuch, that every troublesome woman of that kind was called iJrania, 
from a senator*s wife of that name, who busied herself much in courts of 
justice. The eloquent Hortensia, daughter to the orator Hortensius, plead- 
ed with such success for the women, when the triumvirs had laid a fine up- 
on tliem, that she got a considerable part of it remitted. 

i It was in the 520th year of Rome that this happened. 
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Apji^efdi)}^ to the education of virgins in Sptrta>' were the 
dlreqtiona of Lyeurgus as to the time of their hein^ married. 
For h^ ordered them to be married when both their age and 
wishes led them to it; that the company of a httsband, which 
nature now required, inieht be the toundalifMi pf kindhessand 
love, and not qf fear and hatred, which would be the cons&e 
quence when nature was forced; and that their bodies might 
have strength to bear the troubles of breeding and the pangs; 
of child-birth; tb^ propag^iition of ehiUr^ being looked upon 
as th^ only end of mairiage. But the Rooians married Iheir 
daughters at the age ^f twelve years^ or under; ^t both tiieir 
bodies and maniiers might ^nie pure aad untainted into tha 
mana^Bfient of their husbaixda. It appears, then, that the foiK 
mer institutifm more naturally tended to the prooroation ofi 
children, i^nd the hUf^ to th^ forming of the mattnets for the' 
matrimouiftl union, . 

However, in t^e edneatiQn of the boys, in regulatins theiT^ 
clasaes, and laying down the whole method of their ex^eise^ 
their diversiqns, and their eating at a common t^ble,i Lyoai^ 
stsqids distinguished, and»leaves Numa only upon a level withi 
ordinary lawgivers. For Numa left it to the dption^or'aons 
venience q{ parents, to bring up their sons to agricultare^* ten 
ship-building, to the business ot a brazier, or the art of a ihu-^ 
sician; as if it were not necessary for one design to run throurht 
the education of them all, 'and for each individual to have the 
same bias given him; but as if they were all like passengers 
in a ship, who coming each from a different employknent, andf 
with a diflferent intent, stand upon their common defence in 
time of danger, merely out of fear fer themselves or their pro- 
perty, and on other occasions are attentive only to their pri- 
vate ends. In such a case, common legislators would have 
been excusable, who might have failed uirough ignorance or 
want of power. But should not so wise a man as ^uma, who 
took upon him tlie government of a ^tate so lately formed, and 
not likely to make the least opposition to any thing he pro- 
posed, have considered it as his first care, to give the chilaren 
such a bent of education, and the youth such a mode of exer- 
cise as would prevent any great difierence or confusion in 
their manners, that so they might be formed from their in- 
fancy, and persuaded to walk together, in the same paths of 
virtue? Lycurgus found the utility of this in several respects, 
and particularly in securing the continuance of his laws. For 
the oath the Spartans had t^en, would have availed but little, 
if the youth had not been already tinctured withliis discipline, 
and trained to a zeal for his establishment. Nay, so strong 
and deep was the tincture, that the principal laws which he 
enacted, continued in force for more than five hundred years. 

16 
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But the primary view of Numft's govemineni^ which was to 
settle the Romans in lasting peace and tranquillity, immediate- 
ly vanished with him; and, after his death, tne temple of Janus, 
which he had kept shut (as if he had really held war in prison 
and subjection), was slet wide open, and Italy was fillea with 
blood.* The beautiful pile of justice which he had reared, 
presently fell to the ground, being wittiout the cement of edu- 
cation. 

• You will say, then, was not Rome bettered by her wars? 
A question this^which wants a lone answer, to satisfy such as 
place the happiness of a state in riches, luxury, and an extent 
of dominion, rather than in security, equity, temperance, and 
content. It may seem, however, to afford an argument in 
favour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon quitting the dis- 
cipline of ?^uma, soon arrived at a much higher degree of 
power; whereas the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they departed 
from the institutions of Lycurgus, from being the most re- 
spectable people of Greece, became the meanest, and were in 
Oanger of being absolutely destroyed. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged something truly great and divine in 
Numa, to be invited from another country to the throne; to 
make so many alterations by means of persuasions; to reign 
undisturbed over a city not yet united m itself, without me 
use of an armed force (which Lycurgus was oblised to have 
recourse to, when he availed himself of the aid of tne nobility 
against the commons^, and by his wisdom and justice alone, 
to conciliate and comoine all nis subjects in peace. 

* In Ihe wan vith the Fidenates, the AIb«i% aod the lAtins. ' • 
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DiDYMXTs, the grammarian^ in his answer to Asclepiades^ 
concerning the laws of Solon, cites the testimony of one Phi- 
loclesy by which he would prove Solon the son of Euphorion, 
contrary to the opinion of others that have wrote of him. ^ For 
they all with one voice declare that Execestides was his fa- 
ther; a man of moderate fortune and power, but of the noblest 
family in Athens, being descended from Codrus. His mother, 
according to Peraclides of Pontus, was cousin-german to the 
mother of Pisistratus. This tie of friendship at first united 
Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which was 
drawn closer, (if we maybeheve some writers) by thb regard 
which the former had for the beauty and excellent qualities of 
the latter, t Hence wife may believe it was, that when they 
differed afterwards about matters of state, this dissensioa 
broke not out into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 
other; but their first union kept some hold of their hearts, 
some sparks of the flame still remained, and the tenderness of 

former friendship was not quite forgotten. * * 

• » •* « • • • 

• • «« « «,*« 
Solon's father having hurt his fortune, if as Hermippus tells 

• Solon flourished about the year before Christ 597. 

f Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and liberal. He had al- 
wvys two or three slaves near him with bags of silver coin; when he saw any 
roan look sickly^ or heard that any died insolvent, he relieved the one, ana 
buried the others at his own expense. If he perceived people melancholy, 
he inquired the cause, and if he found it was povtAty, he lumished them with 
what might enable them to g^et bread, but not to uve idly. Nay, he left evcll 
his gardens and orchards open, and ^e fruit free to the citizens. His looks 
were easy and sedate, his language soft and modest In short, if his virtues 
had been genuine, and not dissenmled, with a view to ifit tyranny of Athens, 
he would (as Solon told him) have been the best citizen in it. 

i Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior citizens, and quotes 
his own works to prove it. The truth is, that Solon was never rich, it may 
be, because he was always honest In his youth, he was mightily addicted to 
poetry. And Plato (in Tanao) says, that if he had fiiushed fJl his poems, 
and particularly the History of me Atlantic Island, which he broi]f;ht out of 
£gypt, and had taken time to revise and Isorrect Ihem, as others did» nether 
Homer, Heaiod, nor any other ancient poet, woqld haye been more fipnous. 
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usy by indulging his great and munificent spirit, thoueh the 
son might have been supported by his friends, yet as he was 
of a family that had long been assisting to others, he was 
ashamed to accept of assistance himself ; and, therefore, in his 
younger years, applied himself to merchandise. Some, how- 
ever, sav that he travelled rather to gratify his curiosity, and 
extend his knowledge^ Uian to raise an estate. For he pro- 
fessed his love of wisdom, and when ht Advanced in years, 
made this declaration, — " I grow old in the pursuit of learn- 
lng^" He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
gtiklher from the following verses:— 

The man thtt boasts of golden stores^ 
Of grain that los^ his ben<Uug floors. 
Of fields with fi'esh'ning herbage green^ 
Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 
I call not happier than the swain. 
Whose fimbs are sound, whose food Ib plaiAy 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears^ 
Whose hours a smiling ofispiing cheeiSt* . 

Yet, In another place, he says — 

The flow of richeS) though desir^dy 
Life's real goods, if well acqaiT'd* 
Unjustly let me never ^n, 
Lest vengeance follow m their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should 
neither set nis heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of 
what is necessary and convenient. And, in those times, as 
Hesiodt informs us, no business was looked upon as a dispar- 
agenient, nor did any trade cause a disadvantageous distinction. 
The profession of merchandise was honourable, as it brought 
home the produce of barbarous countries, engaged the friend- 
ship of kings, and opened a wide field of knowledge and ex- 
perience, rf ay, some merchants have been founders of great 
cities; Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles, for whom the 
Gauls about the Rhone had the highest esteem. Thales also, 
and Hippocrates the iiathematician, are said to have had their 

It is evident, both from the life and wiildngB of this great man, that he was 
« person not only of exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. 
He considered men as men: and keeping both their capacity for vhlue, and 
their proneness to evil, in his view, he adapted his laws so aa to stKngthen 
and support the one, and to check and keep under the other. His institu- 
tions are as remarkable for their sweetness and practicability, aa those of 
jtycurgua are for harshness and forcing human nature. 

* This passage of Sofon't and another bebw, are now found among the 
eentencea of liieognia. 

t LilwObt etJQi. ver. 309. 
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share in commerce; and the oil that Plato disposed of in 
Egypt,* defrayed the expense of his travels. 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his way of liv- 
ing, and indulged his poetical vein iti his description of plea- 
sure too freely for a philosopheiP, it is imputed to his mercan- 
tile life; for, as he passed tnrough many and great dangers, 
he might surety compensate them with ^ little relaxation and 
enjoyment. But that he placed himself rather in the class of 
the poor than the rich, is evident from these lines: — 

For yice» though Plenty fills her ho^ 
And virtue sinks in want and scorn; 
Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy range! 
Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand. 
While wealth eludes the giaspii^ hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at first, not 
for any serious purpose, but only lor amusement, and to fill 
up his hours of leisure; but afterwards he inserted mord sen<^ 
tences, and interwove many political transactions in his poems> 
not for the sake of recording or remembering them, but some- 
times by way of apology for his own administration, and 
sometimes to exhort, to advise, or to censure the citizens of 
Athens. Some are of opinion, that he attempted to put his 
laws too in verse; and they give us this beginning:-^ 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address, 
Thi9 plan to honour and tnese laws to hless. 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly 
that part of moral philosophy, which treats of civil obliga- 
tions. His physics were of a very simple and ancient cast, as 
appears from tne following lines: — 

From cloudy vapours falls the treasur'd snow, 
And the fierce hail; fi*om lightning^s r^td bla^e 
Springpi the loud thunder — ^winds disturb thQ deep. 
Than whose unruffled'breasty no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature!— 

Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the only philoso- 
pher who then carried his speculations beyond things m com- 
mon use, while the rest of tne wise men maintaineotheir cha* 
racter by rules for social life. 

Thev are reported to have met at Delphi, and afterwards at 
Corinth, upon the invitation of Perianaer, who made provi-; 

* It was usual to ttftde into Eg^t with the oil of Greece aad^ Jtidea, It 
is said in the prophet Hosea, (c. zn. ▼. 1,) JSphraim carridhoUinioEgypU 

Vol. I. % A X6* 



sion foff th^MT entertainment But what contribfoted moEst to 
their honour, was iheir sending the tr^god from one to aoother^ 
with an ambitioii to outvie eaeh other m modesty. The story 
U tbis:r*-*When some C(^3 were drawir^ a net^ certain stran- 
gers from Miletus brought the- draught unseen. It provid to he 
a gokle;^ tripod, whichMelen, as she sailed from Troy^ is said 
to have thrown in there, in eomplianee with aa Itncient oracle* 
A dispute arising at first between the strangers and the fisher* 
men about tbe tripod, and afterwsjrds extending itxM to the 
states to which they belonged, so as almost to engage them 
in hostilities, the priestess of Apollo took up the matter, by 
ordering, that the wisest man they could fina should have the 
tripod. And, first,, it was sent to Thalesat Miletus, the CoSlns 
voluntarily presenting that to onie of the Milesians, for which 
they would nave ^oe ta wrar with them att. Thales declared, 
that Bias was a wiser man than he, so it was brought to him. 
He sent it to* another, as wiser still. After making a farther 
circuit, it aamveta Ttiales the second time. And, at last, it 
was carried fn»n Miktus to Thebes, and diedieated to the Is- 
menian ApoMo^ Theophrslstus relates, that the tripod was 
first sent tc( Bias at Priene; that Bias sent it back again to 
Thales at MiitetUB; that so having passed through the hands of 
the seveny it eame round to Bias •again, and at last was sent to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is* the most current ac- 
count; jret some say the present was not a tripod, but a bowl 
sent by Croesus; and others, that it was a cup which one Ba- 
thycles had Ifeft for that purpose. 

We have a particular account of a conversation which So- 
lon had wiith^Anacharsis,* and «f another he had with Thales. 
Anacbansis; went to Solon's house at Athens^, knocked at tiie 
door, and said>--^^^ He was a stranger, who deaired to enter 
into engagements of friendship and mutual hospitatity with 
him." Solon answered, — "Friendships are best formed at 
home. '' "Theoido you,*' said Anacharsis, **who are at home, 
make me yonr friend, and receive me into 3rour house." 
Struck if^iuttiie quickness of his reparteOji Solon gave him a 

* The Sc^Huang long before the da^s of Solon, had been celebrated for 
tbeirfrMgyLbt^^i their temneranre, and juBli6». AiimhuaMtwu/cam :ofldRst 
Scythian?,, ipid a pance of the blood. He went to Athene about- ih» fortijt* 
seventh Ol^finpiad, that is 590 years befoie Christ His fiood sense, lug 
knowledge^ and' great esperience, mad^ him pass for one c^the seven wike 
men. But the greatest and wisest men have their inconfflstendes; for sndt 
i^,ceMay]^i vtfai^ for Anochar^ to catny the Gredaa iMoHipi the rites of 
C)^bi^ into Slieyjlbii^ contnoy to, the lawsiclthis coantiT. TJioti|^ he ptv» 
fbrmed those rites privately in a woody part ofthe country, a Scythian hap- 
Dened to, see him* and acqwiinted the kmg with it, who came immedict«lv 
and shot h!nv with an arrow upon the spctf^JSarotbL L iv, c 76. 
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kind wekomdy and kept bitn sometime with kiin^ bdinff then 
employed in puUic a&irs and in modelling his lavrs. When 
Anaeharsis knew what Solon was about^ he laughed at his un*- 
dertaking^ and at the absurdity of imagining he could restrain 
the ayariee and injustice of the citizens by written laws^ which 
in all respects resembled spiders' webs, and woald, like them, 
only entangle^ and hold the poor and weak^ while the rich and 
powerful easily broke through them. To this Salon replied,— 
^^Men keep tlieir agreements, when it is an advantage to both 
parties not to break them; and he would so frame his laws, as 
to make it evident to the Athenians, that it wouM be more for 
their interest to observe them than to tran^ess them/' The 
events however, showed, that Anaeharsis was nearer the truth 
in his conjecture, than Solon was in his hope; Anaeharsis 
having seen an assembly of the people at Athens, said,-^^< He 
was surprised at this, that ia Greece wise men pleaded causes, 
and fools determined them," 

When Sfcilxm was enrtertafined hy Thsaks at Miletds^ he ex- 
pressed some wonder that ^* he did Dot 'manfy aild raise a fa- 
mily." To this Tbales gave no immediate answer; but some 
days after he instmeted a stranger to say^-^^^ That he came 
from Athens ten days before." Solon inqurriii^ *' What news 
there was at Athens?" the man, according to ms instructions, 
said,-^^^ None, except the funeral of a youn^man, which was 
attended by the whote city; for he was the son (as they told 
zne) of a person of great honour, and of the highest r^utation 
for virtue, who was then abroad upon his travels*" " What a 
miserable man is he," said Solon; ^' but what waS' his name?" 
<< I have heard his name," answered the stranger, ^* but do not 
recollect it, all I remember is, that there was nmch talk of 
his wisdom and justice." Solon, whose apprehensions in- 
creased with every reply, was now much disconcerted, and 
mentioned his own name, asking,—" Whether it was not So- 
lon's son 'that was dead?" The strainger answering in the af- 
firoiative, be began to beat his head, and to do and say 9uch 
things as are usual to men in a transpK)rt of ^rief.* Then 
Thales, taking him by Uie hand, said, with a smile,-^-" These 
thjings which strike down 9» firm a man as Solon, kept me 
from marriage and from having children f but take courage, 
my good friend, for not a word of what has been told! you is 
tnie.^' Hermippus says, he took this story from Pataftcus, 
who used to boast he had the soul of Msop. 

But after My to neglect Hoe procuring of what is neeessary 

* Whether on this occaaon, or on the real loss of a son, is uncertain, So- 
lon^ bein^ dented ndt to weep^ nnce weeping would avail nothing'; he an- 
MRiesed wilb madi fannwn^auid good sease,-*^ Andfot this cause 1 iree|r.'' 
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or oonvenient in life, for fear of losing it, would be acting a 
very mean and absurd part By the same, rule a man rnignt 
refuse^the enjoyment ofriches, or honour, or wisdom, because 
it is possible for him to be deprived of them. Even the ex- 
cellent qualities of the mind, the most valuable and pleasing 
possession in the world, we see destroyed by poisonous drugs, 
or by the viol^ice of some disease. Nay, Thaies himself could 
not be secure from fears, b]^ livins smgle, unless he would 
renounce all interest in his friends, his relations, and his coun- 
try. Instead of that, however, he is said to have adopted his 
sister's son, named Gybisthus. Indeed the soul has not only 
a principle of sense, of understanding, of memory, but of love; 
and when it has nothing at home to fix its affection upon, it 
unites itself, and cleaves to something abroad. Strangers, or 
persons of spurious birth, often insinuate themselves into such 
a man's heart, as into a house or land that has no lawful heirs, 
and together with love, bring a train of cares and apprehen- 
sions for thein. It is not uncommon to hear persons of a mo- 
rose temper, who talk against marriage and a family, uttering 
the most abject complaints when a child which they have had 
by a slave or a concubine happens to sicken or die. Nay, 
some have expressed a very great regret upon the death of 
dogs and horses; whilst others have borne the loss of valuable 
chudreh without any affliction, or at least without any indecent 
sorrow, and have passed the rest of their days with calmness 
and composure. A is certainly weakness, not affection, which 
brinffs infinite troubles and fears upon men, who are not forti- 
fied by reason against the power of fortune, who have no en«- 
joyment of a present good because of their apprehensions, and 
the real anguish they find in considering that in time they 
may be deprived of it No man, surely, should take refu^ 
in poverty, to guard against the loss of an estate; nor remain 
in the unsocial state of celibacy, that he may ha^B neither 
friends nor children to lose; he should be armed oy reason 
against all events. But perhaps we have been too diffuse in 
these sentiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome 
war against the Megarensians for the isle of Salkmis, made a 
law that no one for the future, under pain of death, should 
either by speech or writing propose that the city should assert 
its claim to that island, Solon was very uneasy at so dis*- 
honourable a decree, ana seeing great part of the youth desir- 
ous to begin the war ag|ain, bemg restrained from it only by 
fear of the law, he feigned himself insane;* and a report 

* When the Afheniaiui were deliyered fix>m their lean bytlie death of 
Epaiittnonda8» they began to squander away upon ihowa and plays tha 
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spread from his hottte into the bity^ that he w«b out of hi^ 
senses. Privately, however, he had composed an elegy, and 

got it by heart, in order to repeat it in public; thus prepared, 
e sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap 
upon his head*. A great number of people flocking ^bout 
him there, he eot upon the herald's stone, and sung the elegy 
which begins mus: — 

Hear and attend; from Salaihis I came 
1*0 show your error. 

This composition is entitled SatamiSy and consists of a hutidred 
very beautiful lines. When Soloti had done, his friends be- 
gan to express their admiration, and Pisistratus in particular 
exerted himself in persuading tne people to comply with his 
directions; whereupon they repealed tne law, once mdte un- 
dertook the war, and invested Solon with the command. The 
common account of his proceedings is this: — He sailed with 
Pisistratus to Colias, and having seized the Women, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, were offering Sacrifice 
to Ceres thei*e, he sent a trusty person to Salamis, wib was to 
pretend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megarensians, if 
they had a mind to seize the principal Athehian ittatrons, to 
set sail immediately for Colias. Tne Megaretislahs readily 
embracing the proposal, and sending out a body of men, So- 
lon discovered the ship as it put off from Uie island; and caus- 
ing the women directly to withdraw, ordered a numbfer of 
young men whose faces were yet smooth, to dress themselves 
m their habits, caps, and shoes. Thus, with weapons con- 
cealed under their clothes, they were to dance and play by 
the sea-side till the enemy was landed, and th6 Vessel neai 
enough'^o be seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Me- 
earensians were deceived with the appear^nc^, ana fan con- 
lusedly on shore, striving which should first lay hold on the 
women. But they met with so wiirm a reception that thejr 
were cut off to a man; and the Athenians embarking immedi- 
ately for Salamis, took possession of the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this maniier, and tell 
us, that Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi^ gave this an- 
swer: — 

money that had been assigned for the pay of the umy and nayv, and at the 
mmt titna theyimde it desdiftir any one tDpfo|M>tea MftvAiatioii. In that 
case, DenHMtheMs did not» like S6toik« attack their error under a pretence 
of insanity, but boldly and resolutely spoke against it^ and by the force of 
his eloquence brought them to cocrect it. 
* None wore capa but the sick. 
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Go» fint piopitiate the country^s cfaleft 
HidinJEsopus' lap; who, when intetr'dy 
Fac'd the declining' sun. 

Upoii this Solon crossed the sea by night, and offered sacri- 
fices in Salamis to the heroes Periphemus and Cichreus. 
Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers, who had ob- 
tained a decree, that if they conquered the island, the govern- 
ment of it should be invested in them, he sailed with a num- 
ber of fishing-vessels and one galle)r of thirty oars for Salamis, 
where he cast anchor at a point which lool^ towards Eubcea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place having heard a 
confused report of whal had happened, betook themselves in 
a disorderly manner to ai^ms, ana sent a ship to discover the 
enemy. As the ship approached too near, Solon took it, and 
securing the crew, put m their place some of tJie bravest of 
the Athenians, with orders to make the best of their way to 
the city as privately as possible. In the mean time, with the 
rest of his men, he attacked the Megarensians by land, and 
while these were engaged, those from the ship took the city. 
A custom which obtained afterwards seems to bear witness to 
the truth of this account; for an Athenian ship, once a-year, 
passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming aown 
upon it with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped 
ashore, and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, 
to meet those that were advancinc by land, rlear that place 
is a temple of Mars erected by SoTon; for there it was that he 
defeated!^ the Megarensians, and dismissed, upon certain con- 
ditions, such as were not slain in battle. 

However, the people of Megara persisted in their claim, till 
both sides had severely felt the csdamities of war;^^d then 
they referred the affair to the decision of the Lacedaemonians. 
Many authors relate that Solon availed himself of a passage in 
Homer's catalogue of ships, which he alleged before the arbi- 
trators, dexterously inserting a line of his own; for to this 
verse: - - 

Ajax fiom Salamis twelve ships commands. 

he 18 said to have addiedy 

And ranks lus forces with th* Athemaa power.* 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle story, and tell us, 
that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus and Eu- 

• Thb line could be no sufficient evidence; for there are many passages 
in Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax were stationed near the Thes- 
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rysaces, sons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athenians to the 
freedom of their city, gave up the island to them, and remov- 
ed, the one to Brauron, antl the other to Melite in Attica; 
likewise, that the tribe of the Philaidse, of which Fisistratus 
' was, had its name from that Philseus. He brought another 
argument against the Megarensians from the manner of buty- 
ing in Salamis, which was agreeable to the custom of Athens, 
and not to that of Megara; for the Mea^arensians inter the 
dead with^heir faces to the east, and the Atlicnians turn theirs 
to the west On the other hand, Hereas of Megara insists 
that the Megarensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to 
the west; and what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, 
they put three or four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athe- 
nians have a 'separate tomb for each. But Solon's cause was 
farther assisted- by certain oracles of Apollo, in which the 
island was called Ionian Salamis. This matter was determin- 
ed by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas^ 
Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

Soldn acquired considerable honour and authority in Athens 
by this affair; but he was much more celebrated among the 
Grreeks in general for negociating succours for the temple at 
Delphi, against the insolent ana injurious behaviour of the 
Cirrhaeans,* and persuading the Greeks to arm for the honour 
of the god. At his motion it was that the Amphittyom de- 
clared war, as Aristotle, among others, testiHes, in his book 
concerning the Pythian games, wliere he attributes that decree 
to Solon. He was not, however, appointed general in that 
war, as Hermippus relates frdm Euanthes the Samian. For ' 
JSschines the orator says no such thiiig; and we find in the 
records of Delphi, that Alcmseon, not Solon, coimnahded the 
Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceeding against the accomplices of Cy- 

• TThe inhabitants of Cirrlia, a town seated in tlie bay of Corintli, after 
having by repeated incursions wasted the territory of Delphi, besieged the 
cityitsdf, from a desire of making themseh'es masters of the riches contain* 
ed in. the temple of Apollo. Advice of this bein^ sent to tlie JimphicfyonSp 
who were the states-general of Greece, Solon advised that tiiis matter should 
be universally resented. Accordingly Clistl^nes, tyrant of Sicyon, was sent 
commander in chief s^nst the Cirrhseans; Alcmxon was general of the 
Athenian quota; and Solon went as counsellor or assistant to Clisthenes. 
IVhen the Greek army had besieged Cin^lia some time, without aiiy great 
appearance of success, Apollo was consulted, who answered, tiiat tliey 
should not be able to reduce the place till the waves of tlie Cin'hsean sea 
washed the territories of Delphi. Tliis answer stnick the army with sur- 
prise; from wliich Solon extricated them, by advising Clistlienes to conse- 
crate the whole temtories of Cin*ha to tlie Delphic Apollo, whence it would 
follow ^lat the sea must wash the sacred coast. Pausanias {"111 PhocicieJ 
mentions anotlier stratagem, which was not worthy of the justice of Solon. 
Cirrha, however, was taken, and became hencefof h tlie araenal of Delplii. 
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Ion,* had long occasioned great tix>uble8 in the Athenian state. 
The conspirators had taken sanctuary in Minerva's temple; 
but Me^clesi then archon, persuaded them to quit it, and 
stand trial, under the notion that if the^ tied a thread to the 
shrine of the goddess, and kept hold of it, they would still be 
under her protection. But when they came over against the 
temple of the Furies, the thread broke of itself; upon which 
Megacles and his colleagues rushed upon them, and seized 
them, as if they had lost their privilege. Such as were out 
of the temple were stoned; those that fled to the altars were 
cut in pieces there; and they only were spared who made ap- 
plication to the wives of the magistrates. From that time 
those magistrates were called execrable^ and became objects of 
the public hatred. The remains of Cylon's faction afterwards 
recovered strength, and kept up the quarrel with tlie desoen* 
dants of Megacles. The dispute was greater than ever, and the 
two parties more exasperated, when Solon, whose authority 
was now very great, and others of the principal Athenians, 
interposed, and by entreaties and arguments persuaded the 
persons called exetrabk to submit to justice and a faiir trial, be- 
ibre three hundred judges selected from the nobility. Myron, 
of the PAyienttan ward, carried on the impeachment, and tliey 
were condemned. As many as were alive, were driven into 
exile; and the bodies of the dead dug up and cast out beyond 
the borders of Attica. Amidst these disturbances, the Me- 
garensians renewed the war, took Nlsae from the Athenians, 
and recovered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewise afflicted with supersti* 
tious fears and strange appearances; and the soothsayers de*> 
elared, that there were certain abominable crimes, wliieh wai;it- 
ed expiation, pointed out by the entrails of the victims. Upon 

* There was, for a long^ tone after the democracy took place, a strqnp 
party against it, who left no measures untried, in onlefr, if possible, to restore 
their ancient fbrm of government Cylon, a man of quality, and son-in-law 
to Theagenes, tjTant of Megara, repined at the sudden change qf tlie ma- 

gistrates, and had tlie thou^ts of asking that as a favour, which he appre- 
ended to be due to his birtli-ri^ht He formed, therefore, a design to 
seize the citadel; wliich he put in practice in the forty-fifth Olympiad, when 
many of the citizens were gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who 
was at ^at time cliief archon, with the otlier magistnites and the whole pow- 
er of Athens, immediately besieged the conspirators there, and reduced 
them to such distress, tliat' Cylon and his brother fled, and left tlie meaner 
sort to shift for themselves. 'Such us escaped the sword, took refuge, as 
Plutarch relates, in Minerva's temple; and though they descned death for 
conspiring against the government, yet, as the magistrates put them to death 
in breach of the privilege of sanctuary, they brouglit upon tliemselves tlie 
indignation of the superstitious Athenians, who deemed such a breach a 
greater crime than treason. 
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this they sent to Crete for Epimenides the PhastHany* who is 
reckoned the seventh among the wise men, by those that do 
not admit Periander into the number. He was reputed a man 
of great piety, and loved by the gods, and skilled in matters 
of religion, particularly in what related to inspiratipn and the 
sacred mysteries; therefore the men of those days called him 
the son of the nymph Balte, and one of the Curttes revived. 
When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friendship with 
Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, prepar- 
ing the way for the reception of his laws. For he taueht the 
Amenians to be more frugal in their religious worshi]}, and 
more moderate in their mourning, by intermixing certain sa- 
crifices with the funeral solemnities, and abolishing the cruel 
and barbarous customs that had generally prevailed among the 
women before. What is of still greater consequence, by ex- 
piations, lustrations, and the erecting of temples and shrines, 
ne hallowed and purified the city^ and made the people more 
observant of justice, and more inclined to union. 

When he had seen Munychia, and considered it some time, 
he is reported to have said to those about him,t ^^How blind 
is man to futurity ! If the Athenians could foresee what trouble 
that place will give them, they would tear it in pieces with 
their teeth rather than it should stand. '^ Something similai 
to this is related of Thales; for he ordered the Milesians to 
bury him in a certain recluse and neglected place, and fore- 
told, at the same time, that their market-place would one day 
stand there. As for Epimenides, he v^as held in admiration 
at Athens; ereat honours were paid him, and many valuable 
presents maae; yet he would accept of nothing but a branch of 

* This Epimenides was a veiy extraotdiiiary person. Diogenes Laertius 
tells us, that he was the inventor of tlie art of lustrating or purifying houses^ 
fields, and persons; which, if spoken of Greece, may be true; but Moses had 
long before taught the Hebrews something of this nature. — f Vide lutvit, 
xvi!) Epimemdes took some sheep that were all black, and others that were 
all white; these he led into the Areopagus, and turning them loose, directed 
certain persons to follow them, who should mark where they couched, and 
there sacrifice them to the local deity. This being done, altars were erect- 
ed in all these places to perpetuate the memory of this solemn expiation. 
There were, however, other ceremonies practised for the purpose oi lustra- 
tion, of which Tizetzes, in his poetical chronicle, gives a particular account, 
but which are too trifling to be mentioned here. 

f This prediction was fulfilled 2r0 years after, when Antipater constrain- 
ed the Athenians to admit his garrison into that place. Besides this pro- 
phecy, Epimenides uttered another during his stay at Athens; for hearing 
that mc citizens were alarmed at the progress of the Persian power at sea* 
he advised them to make themselves easy, for that the Persians would not 
Ibr many years attempt any thing against the Greeks, and when they did, 
they would receive grater loss themselves than they would be able to bring 
upon the states they thought to destroy.— ikieW. in VUd et Bmen* 
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the sacred ofiTe, which they gave him at his request; and with 
that he departed. 

When tne troubles about Cylon's affairs were over, and the 
sacrilegious persons removed m the manner we have mention- 
ed, the Athenians relapsed into their old disputes concerning 
the government; for there were as many parties among theni 
as mere were different tracts of land in tneir country. The 
inhabitants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a de- 
mocracy; those of the plains for an oligarchy; and those of the 
sea-coa^, contending for a mixed kind of government, hin- 
dered the other two from gaining their point At. the same 
time, the inequality between the poor ana the rich occasioned 
the greatest discord; and the state was in so daneerous a situ- 
ation, that there seemed to be no way to quell me seditious, 
or to save it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So 
greatlj' were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obli- 

f;ed either to pay them a sixth part of theproduce of the land 
whence they were called Seetemorii and Tnetes), or else to^ en- 
&i^ their persons to their creditors, who might seize them on 
failure of payment Accordingly some made slaves of them, 
and others sold them to foreigners. Nay. some parents were 
forced to sell their own children (for no law forbade it), and 
to quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of those usurers. 
But the greater number, and men of the most spirit, agreed to 
stand by each other, and to bear such impositions no lonecer. 
They determined to choose a trusty person for their leader, 
to deliver those who had failed in their time of payment, to di- 
vide the land, and to give an entire new face to the common- 
wealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes up- 
on Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, having 
neither been engaj^ in oppressions with the rich, nor en- 
tangled in necessities with the poor. Him, therefore, they en- 
treated to assist the public in this exigency, and to compose 
these differences. -Pnanias, the Lesbian, asserts, indeed, that 
Solon, to save the state, dealt artfully with both parties, and 
privately promised the poor a division of the lands, and the 
rich a confirmation of their securities. At first he was loth to 
take the administration upon him, by reason of the avarice of 
some, and the insolence of others; but was, however, chosen 
archon next after Fhilombrotus, and at the same time arbitra- 
tor and lawgiver; the rich accepting of him readilv as one of 
tliem, and the poor as' a good and worthy man. They tell us, 
too, that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time be* 
fore, that — ^^ equality causes no war,'' was then much repeat- 
ed, and pleased both the rich and the poor; the latter expect- 
ing to come to a balance by their numbers and bv the measure 
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of divided lands^ and the former to preserve an equality at 
least by their dignity and power. Thus both parties being in 
great hopes, the heads of them were urgent with Solon to 
make himself king, and endeavoured to persuade him, that he 
might with better assurance take upon him the direction of a 
city where he had the supreme authority. Nay, many of the 
citizens that leaned to neither party, seeing the intended 
change dijQScult to be effected by reason and law, were not 
against the entrusting of tiie government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us, that he re- 
ceived this oracle from Apollo: — 

Seize, seize the helm, the reeling vessel guide, 
With aiding patriots stem the tag^ng tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that he 
wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the 
name of tyrant, as if the sole and supreme power would not 
soon become a lawful sovereignty through the virtues of him 
that received it. Thus formerly (said they) the Euboeans set 
up Tynnbndas, and lately the Mitylenaeans Pittacus for their 
prince.* None of these things moved Solon from his pur- 
pose; and the answer he is said to have given to his friends 
IS this: — "Absolute monarchy is a fair field, but it has uo 
outlet'^ And in one of his poems he thus addresses himself 
to his friend Phocus: — 

If I spar'd my coimtry. 

If gilded violence and tyrannic sway 
Could never charm me, thence no shame accniesi 
Still the mild honour of my name I boast, 
And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great before 
he appeared in the character of a legislator. As for the ridi- 
cule he was exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has de- 
scribed it in the following verses: — 

Nor wisdom's palm, nor deep laid policy 
Can Solon boast; for when its noblest blessingB 
Heaven pour'd into his lap, he spum'd them from him. 
Where was his sense and spbit, when enclosed 

* Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made himself master of 
Mitylene; for which Alcaeus, who was of the same town, contemporary with 
Pittacus, and as a poet, a friend to liberty, satirized him, as ne did the 
other ^rrants. Pittacus cUsregarded his censures; andhaiang by his authority 
quelled the. seditions of his citizens, and established peace and harmony 
among them, he voluntarily quitted his power, and restored his country to 
it3 liberty. 
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He found the chcncest prey, nor deign*d to dnw it? 
Who, to command fair Athens but one day. 
Would not himself, with all his race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds 
as discoursing about him. But thoueh he rejected absolute 
power, he proceeded with spirit enoufli in the administration. 
He did not make any concessions in oehalf of the powerful, 
nor, in the framing of his laws, did he indulge the humour of 
his constituents. Where the former estahlisnment was toler- 
able, he neither applied remedies, nor used the incision knife, 
lest he should put the whole in disorder, and not have power 
to settle or compose it afterwards in the temperature he could 
wish. He only made such alterations as he might bring the 
people to acquiesce in by persuasion, or compel tiiem to by 
Iiis authority, making (as he says) — " force and right con- 
spire." Hence it was, that having the question afterwards 
put to him, — " Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians?" he answered, — <^ The best they were capable 
of receiving." And as the moderns observe, that the Athe- 
nians used to qualify the harshness of things by giving them 
softer and politer names, calling whores mistresses^ tributes oon- 
tributionsj garrisons guards^ ana prisons castles; so Solon seems 
to be the first that distinguished the cancelling of debts by the 
name of a discharge. For this was the first of his public acts, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for the fu- 
ture should take the body of his debtor for security. Though 
Androtion and some others say, that it was not by the cancel- 
ling of debts, but by moderating tHe interest, that the poor 
were relieved, they thought themselves so happy in it, that 
they gave the name of discharge to this act of humanity, as 
well as to the enlarging of measures and the value of money, 
which went along with it. For he ordered the minasj which 
before went but for seventy-three drachmas, to go for a hun- 
dred; so that, as they paid the same in value, but much less 
in weight, those that nad great sums to pay were relieved, 
while such as received them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was 
the abolition of past securities that was called a discharge; and 
with these the poems of Solon agree; for in them he values 
himself on — << having taken away the marks of mortgaged 
land,* which before were almost every wliere set up, and 
made free those fields which before Were bound!" and not 
only so, but — " of such citizens as were seizable by their cre- 

* The Athenians had a custom of fixing' up billets, to show that hous^ 
or lands were mortpajfed, 
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ditors for debt, some/' he tells us, '^he had brought back 
from other countries where they had wandered so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at li- 
berty who had experienced a cruel slavery at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble 
he met with; for when he undertook the annulling of debts, 
and was considering of a suitable i^eech, and a proper method 
of introducing the business, he told some of his most intimate 
friends, namely Gonon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he in- 
tended only to abolish the debts, and not to meddle with the 
lands. These friends of his hastening to make their advan- 
tage of the secret before the decree took place, borrowed 
large sums of the rich, and purchased estates with them. Af- 
terwards, when the decree was published, they kept their 
possessions, without paying the money they had taten up; 
which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not 
been imposed upon with the rest, but rather an accomplice in 
the fraud. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his 
being the first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt 
of five talents, which ne had out at interest. Others, among 
whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, ^ay it was fifteen talents. 
But his friends went by the name of ChreoccpidUe or debt-cuttersy 
ever after. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich. 
The latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds, 
and the former at not finding a division of lands. Upon this 
they had fixed their hopes; and they complained that he had 
not, like Lycurgus, made all the citizens equal in estate. Ly- 
curgus, however, being the eleventh from Hercules, and hav- 
ing reigned many years in Lacedaemon, had acquired great 
authority, interest, and friends, of which he knew very well 
how to avail himself in setting up a new form of government; 
yet he was obliged to have recourse to force rather than per** 
suasion, and had an eye struck out in the dispute, before he 
could bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such an 
union and equality as left neither rich nor poor in the city. 
On the other hand, Solon's estate was but moderate, not supe- 
rior to that of some commoners, and, therefore, he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealth as that of LycUrgus, con- 
sidering it as but of his power; he proceeded as fiir as he 
thought he could be supported by the confidem^e the people 
had in his probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expectations of the generality, 
but offended them by falling short, appears from these versest 
of his:— 

1T» 
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Tl&oae eves, vith joy once sparkling^ when they viewed me^ 
With cold oblique regard behold me now. 

And a litfle after, — 

— Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous wavea^ 

And not have sunk beneath them?* 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid 
aside their complaints, offered a puolic sacrifice, which they 
called smadhiaj or the sacrifice of the diachargej and constituted 
Solon lawgiver and superintendent of the commonwealth; 
committing to him the regulation not of a part only, but the 
whole — magistracies, assemblies, courts of judicature, and 
senate; and leaving him to determine the qualification, num- 
ber, and time of meeting for them all, as well as to abrogate 
or continue the former constitutions at his pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed the laws of Draco, t except those 
concerning murder, because of the severity of the punishments 
they appointed: which for almost all onences were capital; 
even tnose that were convicted of idleness were to suffer death, 
and such as stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be 
punished in the same manner as sacrilegious persons and mur- 
derers. Hence a saying of Demades, who lived long after, 
was much admired, — " That Draco wrote his laws not with 
ink, but with blood." And he himself being asked, "Why 
he made death the punishment for most offences?" answered, 

• ma^ tftyn ya)jg is a proveibial ezpresnon, which will not bear a 

literal prose translation, much less a poetical one. It was necessaiy, there- 
fore, to give a new turn to the sentence, only keeping the sense in view. 

f Draco was archon in the second, though some say in the last year of 
the thirty-ninth Olympiad, about the year before Christ 623. Though the 
name of this great man occurs frequently in histoir, yet we no where find 
so much as ten hnes together concerning him and his institutions. He may 
be' considered as the firat legislator of the Athenians; for the laws, or rather 
precepts of Triptolemus, were veiy few, viz. Honour your pasrentsf worship 
the gods/ hurt not ammais. Draco was the first of the GrecKS tha,t punished 
adultery with dealh; and he esteemed murder so high a crime, that to im- 
print a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that process 
should be carried on even against inanimate things, if thev accidentally 
caused the death of any person. But, besides muraer and adukeiy, which 
deserved death, he mlaae a number of smaller offences capital; and that 
brought almost all his laws into disuse. * The extravagant severi^ of them, 
like an edge too finely ground, hindered his ihesmoif as he called them, 
from striking deep. Poiphyry fde MstmentJ has preserved one of them 
concenung divine worriup: « It is an everlasting law in Attica, that the 
gods are to be worshipp^ and the heroes also^ according to the customa 
of our ancestors, and m private only with a proper addKSSy fint fruits, and 
annual libations.'' 
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<< Small ones deserve it, and I can find no greater for the most 
heinous/' 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of 
the citizens; intending to leave the great offices in the hands 
of the rich, but to give the rest of the people a share in other 
departments which they had not before. Such as had a year- 
ly income of five hundred measures in wet and diy goods, he 
placed in the first rank, and called them PentacosiomedimnL * 
The second consisted of those that could keep a horse, or 
whose lands produced three hundred measures; these were of 
the eqtiestrian order, and called Hippoda teUmntea. And those 
of the third class, who had but two hundred measures, were 
called Zeugiiw, The rest were named TheteSy and not admit- 
ted to any office; they had only a right to appear and give their 
vote in tne general assembly of the people. This seemed at 
first but a slight privilege, but afterwards showed itself a mat- 
ter of great importance; for most causes came at last to be de- 
cided by them; and in such matters as were under the cogni- 
zance of the magistrates, there lay an appeal to the people. 
Besides, he is said to have drawn up his laws in an obscure 
and ambiguous manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority 
of the popular tribunal; for as they could not adjust their dif- 
ference by the letter of the law, they were obliged to have re- 
course to living judges^ I mean the whole body of citizens, 
who, therefore, nad all controversies brought before them, and 
were in a manner superior to the laws. Of this equality, he 
himself takes notice m tliese words: — 

By me the people held their native rights 
Uninjur'd, unoppress'd — The g;reat restrainM 
From lawless violence, and the poor from rajune. 
By me, their mutual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common people, he em- 
powered any man whatever to enter an action for one that was 
injured. It a person was assaulted^ or sufiered damage or 
violence, another that was able and willing to do it might pn>- 
secute the ofiender. Thus the lawgiver wisely accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one bodv, to feel and to resent one 
anotiier's injuries. And we are told of a saying of his agreea- 

* The Pentaeotiomedifnm paid a talent to thepubfic treasury; the ^ppoda 
ithunUBi as the word signifies, were obliged toTfind a horse, and to serve as 
cavalry in the wars; the Zeugitw were so called, as being of a middle rank 
between the knights and those of the lowest order (for rowers who have the 
middle bench between the Thalamites and the Thranites, are called Zeugita)i 
and though the ThdeahBd barely each a vote in the general assembBes, yet 
that (as Plutarch observes) appeared in time to be a great privilege, most 
causes being brought by appeal before the people. 
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ble to this laW; being asked^ — *^ What city was best model- 
led?" he answered ; — " That, where those who are not injured, 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, than those 
who are." 

When these points were adjusted, he established the council 
of the areqpagusy* which was to consist of such as had born^ 
the office of archon^i and himself was one of the number. But 
observing that the people, now discharged from their debts, 
CTew insolent and imperious, he proceeded to constitute ano- 
ther council or senate, of four hundred, f a hundred out of 
each tribe, by whom all affairs were to be previously consider- 
ed; and ordered that no matter, without their approbation, 
should be laid before the general assembly. In the mean time, 
the high court of the areopagus were to be the inspectors and 
guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the commonwealth, 
secured by two councils, as by two anchors, would be less lia- 
ble to be shaken by tumults, and the people would become 

• The court of areopagus, though settled long before, had lost much of its 
power by Draco's preferring the ephetse. In ancient times, and till Solon 
became legislator, it consisted of such persons as were most conspicuous in 
the state for their wealth, power, and probity; but Solon made it a rule, that 
such only should have a seat in it as had borne the office of archan. This 
had the effect he designed; it anxised the reputation of the areopagites very 
high, and rendered their decrees so venerable, that none contested or re- 
pined at them through a long course of ages. 

-f- After the extinction of the race of the Medontidae, Ihe Athenians made 
the office of aarchon annual; and instead of one, tliey created nine airchxma. 
By the latter expedient, they provided against ^e too great power of a sin- 
gle person, as by the former tney took away all apprehenaon of the carchxms 
setting up for soverei^s. In one word, they attamed now what they had 
long sought — ^the makmg their supreme magistrate dependent on the people. 
This remarkable era of the completion of me Athenian democracy was, ac- 
cording to the MoBtmara, in the first year of the xxivth Olympiad, before 
Christ 684. That these ma^strates might, however, retain sufficient autho- 
rity and dignity, they had high titles and great honours annexed to tlieir of- 
fices. The firet was styled, by way of eminence, iht Archm, and the year 
was distinguished by his name. The second was called Basileus, that is, iing; 
for they chose to have that lilie conadered as a secondary one. This officer 
had the care of reli^on. Thp third Had the name of Pokmarch, for war was 
his particular province. The other six had tlie title of Theamothetm, and 
were considered as the g^uardians of their laws. These arckona continued 
till the time of the emperor Oallienus. 

j The number of tribes was increased by CaUisthenes to ten, after he had 
driven out the Pisistratidx; and then this senate consisted of five hundred, 
fifty being chosen out of each tribe. Towards the close of the year, the 
president of each tribe gave in a list of candidates, out of whom the sena- 
tors were elected by lot. The senators then appointed the officers called 
prytanes. The prytanei, while the senate consisted of 500, were 50 in 
number; and, for tne avoiding of confusion, ten of these presided a weel^ 
during which space they were called /iroedM, and out of them an ^pUtatn^ 
or pieudent, was chosen, w^ose office lMte4 but one daj. 
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more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, as we have ob- 
served, afiBrm, that the council of the areopagus was of Solon's 
appointing; and it seems greatly to confirm their assertion, 
that Draco has made no mention of the artopagitesj but in 
capital causes constantly addresses himself to the epketas; yet 
the eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table is set down in these 
very words: — "Whoever were declared infamous before So- 
lon's archonship, let them be restored in honour, except such 
as having been condemned in the areopagus, or by the ephetae, 
or by the kings in the Prytaneum, for murder or robbery, or 
attempting to usurp the government, had fled their country 
before this law was made.'' This on the contrary shows, that, 
before Solon was chief magistrate, and delivered his laws, the 
council of the areopagus was in being; for who could have been 
condemned in the areopagus before Solon's time, if he was the 
first that erected it into a court of judicature? Unless, perhaps, 
there be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that such as have been convicted of crimes that 
are now cognizable before the areopagitesy the ephetas,* and 
pryianesj shall continue infamous, while others are restored. 
But this I submit to the judgment of the reader. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time 
of sedition.! It seems, he would not have us be indifferent 
and unaffected with the fate of the public, when our own con- 
cerns are upon a safe bottom; nor when we are in health, be 
insensible to the distempers and griefs of our country. He 
would have us espouse tne better and juster cause, and hazard 
every thing in defence of it, rather than wait in safety to see 
which side the victory will incline to. That law, too, seems 
quite ridiculous and absurd, which permits a rich heiress,, 
whose husband happens to be impotent, to console herself 

• The enhda were first appointed in the reig^n of Dcroophon, the son of 
Theseus, tor the tiying of wilful murders, and cases of manslaughter. They 
consisted at first of fidrty Athenians, and as many Argives; hut Draco exclu- 
ded the Argives, and ordered that it should be composed of fifty-one Athe- 
nians, who were all to be turned of fifty years 6i age. He also fixed their 
authority above that of the areopagitesf but Solon brought them under that 
court, and limited their iurisdiction. 

f Aulus Gellius, who has preserved the very words of this law, adds, that 
one who so stood neuter, should lose his houses, his cbuntry, and estate, and 
be sent out an exile. — Ifbcii Mie, 1. ii. c. 12. 

Plutarch, in another place condemns this -law; but Gellius highly com« 
meifids it, and assigns this reason:-— The wise and just, as well as the envious 
and wicked, being obliged to choose some side, matters were easily accom- 
modated; whereas, if the latter only, as is generally the case with other 
cities had the management of factions, they would, for private reasons, be 
continually kept up, to the great hurt, if not the utter ruin, of the state. 

Vol. V 2 C 
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with his nearest relations. Yet some say, this law was very 
propjerly levelled against those, who, conscious of their own 
inaDility, match wit£ heiresses for the sake of the portion, and, 
under colour of law, doviolence to nature. For when they 
know that such heiresses may make choice of others to grant 
their favours to, they will either let those matches alone, or, 
if they do marry in that manner, they must suffer the shame 
of their avarice and dishonesty. It is right, that the heiress 
should not have liberty to choose at large, but only amongst 
her husband's relations, that the child which is born may, at 
least, belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this is 
. the direction, that the bride a'nd bridegroom should be shut up 
togetl\pr, and eat of the same quince;* and that the husband of 
an heiress should approach her at least three times in a month. 
For, though they may happen not to have children, yet it is a 
mark of honour and regard due from a man to the chastity of 
his wife; it removes many uneasinesses; and prevents differen- 
ces from proceeding to an absolute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries should be 
given; the bride was to bring with her only three suits of 
clothes, and some household stuff of small value, t For he did 
not choose that marriages should be made with mercenary or 
venal views, but woufd have that union cemented by the en- 
dearment of children, and every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his mother desired 
to be married to a young Syracusan, told her, — "He had, in- 
deed, by his tyranny, broke through the laws of his country, 
but he could not break thos^ of nature, by countenancing so dis- 
proportioned a match.*' And, surely, such disorders should 
not oe tolerated in any state, nor such matches, where there is 
no eauality of years, or inducements of love, or probability 
that the end of marriage will be answered. So that to an old 
man who marries a young woman, some prudent magistrate or 
lawgiver might express himself in the words addressed to Phi- 
ioctetes: — 

Poor soul! how fit art thou to many! 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old ^o- 
man, like a partridge, growing fat in his private services, he 
would remove him to some young virgin who wanted a hus^ 
band. But enough of this. 

^ * The eating of the quince, which was not peculiar to an heiress and her 
Kusband Tfor sdl new mazried people ate it,) implied that their discourses 
ought to be pleasant to each other, that fruit making' the bteath sweet 

t The bride brought with her an earthen pan, caUed phrogeJeonf whetein 
barley was parched; to signify that she undertook the business of the house, 
And would do her part towards providing for the family. 
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That kw of Solon's is also justly commended, which forbids* 
men to speak ill of the dead. For piety requires us to eonsi«- 
der the deceased as sacred; justice calls upon us to spare those 
that are not in being; and good policy, to prevent the per- 
petuating of hatred. He foroade nis people also to revile the 
living, in a temple, in a court of justice, in the great assembkr 
of the people, or at the public games. He that offended in 
this respect, was to pay three drachmas to the person injured, and 
two to the public. Never to restrain anger is, indeed, a proof 
of weakness or want of breeding; and always to ^ard against 
it, is very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, 
what is enjoinea bylaw should be practicable, if the legislator 
desires to punish a few to some good purpose, and not many to 
no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise its merit For be- 
fore his time tlie Athenians were not allowed to dispose of 
their estates by will; the houses and other substance of the de- 
ceased were to remain among his relations. But he^ermitted 
any one, that had not children, to leave his possessions to ^ 
whom he pleased; thus preferring the tie of friendship to that 
of kindred, and choice to necessity, he gave every man the 
full and free disposal of his own. i et he allowed not all sorts 
of legacies, but those only that were not extorted by phrenzy, 
the consequence of disease or poisons, by imprisonment or 
violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considered in- 
ducements, that operated against reason, as no better than 
force; to be deceived, was with Mm the same thing as to be 
compelled; and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a per- 
verter as pain.* 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their 
mournings and sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them clear 
of all disorder and excess. They were not to go out of town 
with more than three habits; the provisions they carried with 
them were not to exceed the value of an obulusj their basket 
was not to be above a cubit high; and in the night they were 
not to travel but in a carriage, with a torch before them. ^ At 
funerals, they were forbid to tear themselves,t and no hired 

* He lilLewise ordained, that adopted persons should make no will; hut 
as soon as they had children lawfully b^^ytten» they were at liberty to re- 
turn into the family whence they were adopted: or if they continued in it 
to their death, the estates reverted to the relations of the persons who 
adopted them. — Dtmost. in Orat. Lcptin. 

f Demosthenes Cin Timocr.J recites Solon's directions as to funerals as 
follows: — *'Let the dead bodies be ]aid out in the house according^ as the 
deceased gave order, and the day following, before sun-rise, carried ibrth. 
Whilst the body is carrying to the grave, let the men go before, the women 
follow. It sluill not be lawful for any woman to e«ter upon the goods of tlM 
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mourner was to utter lamentable notes, or to act any thing else 
that tended to excite sorrow. They were not permitted to 
sacrifice an ox on those occasions; or to bury more than three 
garments with the body; or to visit any tombs beside those of 
xtieir own family, except at the time of interment. Most of 
these things are likewise forbidden by our laws, with the addi- 
tion of this circumstance, that those who offend in such a man* 
ner, are fined by the censors of the women, as giving way to 
weak passions and childish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons, who assembled from all 
parts, on account of the great security in which people lived 
m Attica, Solon observing this, and that the country withal 
was poor and barren, and that merchants who trafiic by sea do 
not use to import their goods where they can have nothing in 
exchange, turned the attention of the citizens to manufactures. 
Fpr this purpose he made a law, that no son should be obliged 
to maintain his father, if he had not taught him a trade.* As 
for Lycurgus, whose city was clear of strangers, and whose 
country, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice the 
number of inhabitants; where there was, moreover, a multi- 
tude of Helotesy who were not only to be kept constantly em- 
ploved, but to be humbled and worn out by servitude, it was 
right for him to set the citizens free from laborious and me- 
chanic arts, and to employ them in .arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather adaptinjg 
his laws to the state of his country, than his country to his 
laws, and perceiving that the soil of Attica, which hardly re- 
warded the husbandman's labour, was far from being capable 
of maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades should 
be accounted honourable; that the council of the areopagus 
should examine into every man's means of subsisting, and 
chastise the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which, (as Heraclides of Pon- 
tus informs us) excused bastards from relieving their fathers. 
Nevertheless, the man that disregards so honourable a state as 
marriage, does not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
merely to indulge his appetite. He has therefore his rewards; 
and there remains no pretence for him to upbraid those chil- 
dren, whose very birth ne has made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general, appear 

dead, and to foUow the body to the grave under threescore years of age, 
except such as are within the degrees of cousins." 

* He that was thrice convicted of idleness was to be declared infionous. 
Herodotus (1. vii.) and Diodorus Siculus (1. i.) agree that a law of this 
kind was in use in Egypt It is probable, therefore, that Solon, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the learning of that nation, borrowed it from 
Ihem. 
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very absurd; for he permitted any one to kill an adulterer 
taken in the fact;* but if a man committed a rape upon a free 
woman, he was only to be fined a hundred drachmas; if he 
gained his purpose by persuasion, twenty; but prostitutes were 
excepted, Because they have their price. And he would not 
allow tihpem to sell a daughter or sister, unless she were taken 
in an act of dishonour before marriage. But to punish* the 
same fault sometimes in a severe and rigorous manner, and 
sometimes lightly and as it were in sport, with a trivial line, is 
not agreeable to reason, unless the scarcity of money in Athens 
at that time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. And, in- 
deed, in the valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a 
medimnua of corn were reckoned each at a drachma only. To 
the victor in the Isthmian games, he appointed a reward of a 
hundred drachmass and to the victor in tiie Olympian, five hun- 
dred, t He that caught a he-wolf, was to have five drachmas; 
he that took a she-wolf, one: and the former sum (as Demetri- 
us Phalereus asserts) was the value of an ox, the latter of a 
sheep. Though the prices which he fixes, in his sixteenth ta- 
ble, for select victims, were probably much higher than the 
common, j^et they are small in comparison of the present 
The Athenians of old were great enemies to wolves, because 
their country was better for pasture than tillage; and some say 
their tribes nad not their names from the sons of Ion, but from 
the diflferent occupations they followed; the soldiers being call- 
ed hoplitvBy the artificers trgadea; and of the other two the hus- 
bandmen tekontesy and the graziers asgicorea. 

As Attica was not supplied with water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs, J but chiefly by wells due tor that purpose, 
he made a law, that where there was a public well, all within 
the distance of four furlones should make use of it; but where 
the distance was greater, they were to provide a well of their 
own. And if they dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, 
and could find no water, they had liberty to fill a vessel of 
six gallons twice a day at their neighbour's. Thus he thought 
it proper to assist persons in real necessity, but not to encour- 
age idleness. His regulations with respect to the planting of 

* 1^0 adulteress was to adorn herself, or to assist at the public sacrifices! 
and in ci^e she did, he gave liberty to any one to tear her cloUxes off her 
baclE, and beat her into the bargain. 

f At the same time he contracted tlie rewards bestowed upon wrestlers^ 
esteeming such gratuities useless, and even dangerous; as they tended to 
encourage idleness^ by putting men upon wasting that time in exercises, 
which ought to be scpent in providuig for their families. 

+ Strabo tells us there was a spiing of fresh water iiear the JLycscunijbut 
the soil of Attica in general was dry, and the rivers Uissus and £ridamus 
did not run constantly. 

18 
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trees were also very judicious. He^that planted any tre9 in 
his field, was to place it at least five feet from his neighbour's 
ground; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine; for tnese ex- 
tend their roots farther than others, and their neighbourhood 
is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they take away the 
nourishment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that would 
dig s^ pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from another man's 

froaiid as iJt was deep; and if any one would raise stocks of 
ees, he wa^ to place them three hundred feet from those al- 
readv raised by another. 

Of all the prpducts of the earth, he allowed none to be sold 
to strangers but oil; and whoever presumed to export anv 
thing else, the ardion was solemnly to declare him accursed!^ 
or to pa,y hima^ a hundred drachmm into the public treasury. 
This law is in the first table. And therefore it is not abso- 
lutely improbable, what some affirm, that tihe exportation of 
figs was formerly forbidden, and that the informer against the 
delinauents was called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage received 
Trom beasts. A dog that had bit a man was to bo delivered, 
up bound to a Ipg of four cubits long;* an agreeable contri- 
vance foi: security against such an animal. 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the oaturaUzdng of 
foreigners is a little dubious; because it forbids the freedom of 
the citv to be granted to any but such as are forever exiled 
froip tbeir own country, or transplant themaelvcis to Athens 
with their whole family, for the sake of exercising some ma- 
mral trade. This, we are told, he did, not with a viewtp keep 
strangers at a distance, but rather to invite thei;n tp Athens, 
upon the sure hope of being admitted to the privilege of citi- 
zens; and he imagined the settlement of those noight l)e entire- 
ly depended upon^ who had been driven from their native 
country, or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, wh^ch regulates the going to 
entertainn^ents made at the pubjic charge, oy him called para-- 
»iimA For h|^ does not allow thp S9m^ person to repair to 

* Tins law, and seyeral others of Solon» were taken into the twelve tables. 
In the consulate of T. Romilius and C. Veturius, in the year of Rome, 293» 
the Romans semt deputies to Athens, to trai^sciibe las laws, and those of 
the other lawgiYevs of - Greece, in order to form thereby a body of laws for 
Rome. 

j- In the first af^s the name t£ ptmuUe was yenenible and sacred, for it 
properly si^rafiedone that was a messmate at the table of sacrifices. There 
were in Greece several persons particularly honoured with this title, much 
like those whom the Romans called epulones, a religfious order instituted by 
Numa. Solon ordained that every tribe should oflRer a sacrifice once a month, 
and at the end of the sacrifice make a public entertainment, at which all 
who were of that tribe should be obliged to asmst by turns. 
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them often; and he lays a penalty upon such as reftise to go 
when invited; looking upon the former as a mark of epiciJrism, 
and the latter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws were to continue m force for a hundred years, 
and were written upon wooden tables, which might be turned 
round in the oblong cases that contained them. Some small 
remains of them are preserved in the Prytanium to this dav. 
They were called cyrbes^ as Aristotle tells us; and Cratinns the 
comic poet, thus spoke of them: — 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbesy on which 
were written the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and the 
other aaames. The senate, in a body, bound themselves by 
oath to establish the laws of Solon; and the thesmothetsB, or 
guardians of the laws, severally took an oath in a particular 
form, by the stone in the market-place, that for every law they 
broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with hiiftself.* 

Observing the irregularity of the months, t and that the moon 
neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it often 
happened that in the same day she overtook and passed by 
him, he ordered that the day be called kme kai nea (fiie old 
and the new;) assigning the part of it before the conjunction 
to the old month, and the rest to the beginning of the new. 
He seems, therefore, to have been the first who understood 

• Gold, in Solon's time, was so scarce in Greece, that when the Spartans 
were ordered by the oracle to ^Id the face of Apollo's statue, they inquir- 
ed in vain for gold all over Greece, and were directed by the pythoness to 
buy some of Croesus, king of Lydia. 

f Solon discovered the falseness of Thales's maxim, that the moon per- 
formed her revolution in thirty days, and found that the true time was twen- 
ty-nine days and a half. He directed, therefore, that each of the twelve 
months should be accounted twenty-nine or tWrty days alternately. By 
this means a lunar year was formed of 354 days; and to reconcile it to the 
solar year, he ordered a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated every 
two years, and at the end of the second two years, he directed that a month 
of twenty-three days should be intercalated. He likewise engaged the 
Athenians to divide their months into three parts, styled the beginning, 
middle, and ending; each of these consisted of ten days, when the month 
was thffty days long, and the last of nine, when it was nine-and-twenty days 
long. In speaking of the two first parts, they reckoned accordini* to the 
usual order of numbers, viz. the first, &c. day of the moon, beginmng; the 
first, second, &c. of the moon, middle; but witii respect to tiie last part of 
the month, they reckoned backwards, that is, instead of saying, the first, 
second, &c. day of the moon, ending, they ssdd, the tenth, mnth, &c. of 
the moon, ending. This is a circumstance which should be carefully attend- 
ed to. 
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that verse in Homer, which makes mention of a day wherein 
" the old month ended, and the new began."* 

The day following he called the new moon. After the twen- 
tieth he counted not by adding, but subtracting, to the thirti- 
eth, according to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place ;t Solon had his visiters every day^ 
finding fault with some of them, and commending others, or 
advising him to make certain additions or retrenchments. But 
the greater part came to desire a reason for this or that article, 
or a clear and precise explication of the meaning and design. 
Sensible that he could not well excuse himself from comply- 
ing with their desires, and that if he indulged their importu- 
nity, the doing it might give offence, he determined to with- 
draw from the difficulty, and to get rid at once of their cavils 
and exceptions; for, as he himself observes, 

Not all the greatest enterprise can please. 

Under pretence therefore of traffic, he set sail for another 
country^ having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten years 
absence. In that time he hoped bis laws would become fami- 
liar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some time^ 
as he himself relates, 

On the Canopian shore, by Nile's deep mouth. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy, with Pseno- 
phis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the most learned 
of the Egyptian priests; and having an account from them of 

• Odyss. xiv. 162. 

f Plutarch has only mentioned such of Solon*s laws as he thought the 
most singular and remarkable: Diogenes Laertius, and Demosthenes hare 
^g^ven us an account of some others that ought not to be for^tten:— ** Let 
not the guanUan live in the same house wim the mother of his wards. Let 
not the tuition of minors be committed to him who is next after them in the 
inheritance. Let not an engraver keep the impression of a seal which he 
has engraved. Let him that put» out the eye of a man who has but one, 
lose both his own. If an arcbon is tak^i in liquor, let him be put to death. 
Let lum who revises to maintain his father and mother, be infisunous; and so 
let him that has consumed his patrimony. Let him who refuses to go to 
war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the forumy 
and places of public worship. If a man surprises his wife in aduHer}', and 
lives with her afterwards, let him be deemed infamous. I^et him who 
frequents the houses of lew(^ women, be debarred from speaking in the 
assemblies of the people. Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if 
takeiv If any man steal in the day-time, let him be carried to the eleven 
officers) if in the night» it shall be lawful to kill him in the act, or to wound 
him in the pursuit, and carry him to the aforesaid officers; if he steals com- 
mon things,^ let Wm pay double, and, if the convictor thinks fit, be exposed 
in chains fiv« daysi U he be ^Ity of sacrilege, let him be put to deatlu'* 
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the Atlantic Island,* (as Plato informs tls) he attempted to de- 
scribe it to the Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed 
to Cyprus, and there was honoured with the best regards of 
Philocyprus, one of the kinss of that island, who reigned over 
a small city built by Demophon, the son of Theseus, neir the 
river Clarius, in a strong situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soil. As there was an agreeable plain below, Solon pursiladed 
him to build a larger and pleasanter city there, and to remove 
the inhabitants of the other to it. He also assisted in laying 
out the whole, arid buildingit in the best manner for conve- ' 
nience and defence; so that Philocyprus in a short time had it 
so well peopled, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefore, though the former city was called Mpda, yet, 
in honour of Solon, ne called the new one Soli, He himself J^ 
speaks of the building of this city, in his Elegies, addressing 
himself to Philocyprus: — 

For you be long^ the Solian throne decreed! 
. For you a race of prosperous sons succeed! 
If in those scenes to her so justly dear. 
My hand a blooming city help'd to rear, 
May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 
And speed me home with honours and success! 

As for his interview with CrcBSus, some pretend to pirove 
from chronology that it is fictitious. But since the stot*y is so 
famous, and so well attested, nay (what is more) so a^eeable 
to Solon^s character, so worthy of his wisdom and magna- 
nimity, I can not prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of 
certain chronological tables, which thousands are correcting to 
this day, without beine able to bring them to any cfertainty. 
Solon, then, is said to nave gone to Sardis, at the request of 
Croesus; and when he came there, he was affebted much in the 
same manner as a person born in an inland country, when he 
first goes to see the ocean; for as he takes every great river he 

* Plato finished this histoiy fi'om Solon's memoirs, as may be seen in his 
Timxus and Critias. He pretends, that this Atlantis, an island situated in 
the Atlantic ocean, was biofger than Asia and A^ca: and that^ notwithstand^ 
ing its rast extent, it was drowned in one day and night Diodorus Siculus 
says, the CaithaginianB, who discovered it, made it deiLth for any one to set- 
tle in it Aimdst a number of conjectures coneeming it, one of tiie most 
probable is, that in those dx^a the Anicans had some knowle^lge of America. 
Another opinion worth mentioning^ is, fiiSitihejitlarUides, (afwitmateiahnda^ 
were what w6 now call the .Canaries. Homer thus diesenbes th^in.*^ 
Stem winter smiles on that auspidoiis clime: 
The fields ar^ florid with unftding prinie. 
]f»>m the bleak pole no winds inc&ment biow^ 
]||[ould the round hail, os flake the fleecy snowf ' . < . 
But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. *" ' Fof x« 
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comes tQ for the sea, so Solon, as he passed through the court, 
and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and walking in 
great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took 
each of them for Croesus. At. last, when he was conducted 
into, the presence, he found the king set off with whatever can 
be imagined curious and valuable, either in beauty of colours, 
elegance of golden ornaments, or splendoi^r of jewels; in or- 
der that the grandeur and variety of the scene might be as 
striking as possible. Solon, standing over against the throne, 
was not at all surprised, nor did he pay those compliments 
that were expected; on the contrary, it was plain to ail persons 
of discernment, that he despised such vain ostentation and lit- 
tleness of pride. Croesus then ordered his treasures to be 
opened, and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be 
shown him; but this was quite a needless trouble; for Solon, 
in one view of the king, was able to read his character. When 
he had seen all, and was conducted back, Croesus asked him, 
"If he had ever beheld a happier man than he?" Solon an- 
swered, — "He had; and that the person was one Tellus, a 
Elain but worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable children 
ehind him; and who having been above the want of neces- 
saries all his life, died gloriously fighting for his country." 
By this time he appeared to Croesus to be a strange, uncouth 
kind of rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quantity 
of gold and silver, but could prefer the life and death of a pri- 
vate and mean person, to hia high dimity and power. How- 
ever, he asked nim a^n, — " Whemer after Tellus, he knew 
another happier man m the world?" Solon answered, — " yes, 
Cleobis and Biton, famed for their brotherly affection, and 
dutiful behaviour to their mother; for the oxen not being 
ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew their 
mother to Juno's temple, wha was extremely happy in hav- 
ing such sons, and moved forward amidst ihe blessings of the 
people. After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with 
their friends, and then laid down to rest, but rose no more; 
for they died in the night without sorrow or pain, in the 
midstof somuch elory." " Well!" said Crossus, now highly 
displeased, ^^ and do you not then rank us in the number of nap- 
py men !" Solon, unwillinj^either to flatter him, or toexasperate 
him more, replied, — " Eng of Lydia, as God has given the 
Greeks a mooerate proportion of other things, so likewise he 
has favoured them with a democratic spirit, and a liberal kind 
of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suffer us not to be elated by 
any present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is 
liaole to change. Futurity carries for every man many vari- 
ous and uncertain events in its bosom. He^ therefore, whom 
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heaven blessies with success to the Iastj» is in oar esthnation the 
happy man. But the happiness of him who still liveS) and 
has the dangers of life to encounter, appears to us no better 
than that ofa champion, before the comoat is determined, and 
while the crown is uncertain." With these words Solon de- 
parted, leaving CroBSUS chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time ^sop the faoulist was at the court of Crossus, 
who had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He was 
concerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, and there- 
upon gave him this advice, — "A man should either not con- 
verse with kings at all, or say what is agreeable to them.'* To 
which Solon replied, — " Nay, but he should either not do it 
at all, or say what is useful to them.'' 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, 
yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when nis 
city was taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound upon 
the pile, in order to be burnt, in the presence of Cyrus, and 
all tne Persians, he cried out as loud as he possibly could, — 
<* Solon! Solon! Solon!'' Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to in- 
quire of him, — "What god or man it was, whom alone he thus 
invoked under so great a calamity?" Croesus answered, with 
out the least disguise, — " He is one of the wise men of Greepe, 
whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what might be of service to me, but that he might see 
and extend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which I 
find a much greater misfortune than the possession of it was a 
blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advantage, 
the happiness of opinion; but the reverse plunges me into real 
sufferings, and ends in misery irremediable. This was fore- 
seen by that great man, who, forming a conjecture of the fu- 
ture from what he then saw, advisea me to consider t^e end 
of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." 
When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser man than 
Croesus, finding Solon's maxim confirmed by an example be- 
fore him, he not only set Croesus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the 
glory of saving tiie life of one of these kings, and of instruct- 
ing the other. 

tlie At henians were much d ivided 
__^^_ »oi»g o^l ^, }\e heaJ df 'th e low 
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* These three parties into which the Athenians were diyided, viz. the Pedaei, 
the Parali, '"^ Jliar*^'j jiave been mentioned in thip life before. 
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though the city did observe Solon's laws^ yet all expected 
some change^ and were desirous of another establishment; 
not in hopes 6f an equality, but with a view to be eainers by 
the alteration, and entirely to subdue those that dinered from 
them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where 
he was received with great respect, and still held in veneration 
by all; but, by reason of his sreat age, he had neither the 
stren^h nor spirit to act or speak in public as he had done. 
He, therefore, applied in private to the heads of the factions, 
and endeavourea to appease and reconcile them. Pisistratus 
seemed to give him greater attention than the rest; for Pisis- 
tratus had an afiable and engaging manner. He was a liberal 
benefactor to the poor;* and even to his enemies he behaved 
with great candour. He counterfeited so dexterously the 
good qualities which nature had denied him, that he gained 
more credit than the real possessors of them, and stood fore- 
most in the public esteem, in point of moderation and eouity, 
in zeal for tne present government, and aversion to all that 
endeavoured at a change. With these arts he imposed upon 
the people; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and 
was the first to discern his insidious designs. Yet he did not 
absolutely break with him, but endeavoured to soften him, and 
advise him better; declaring both to him and others, that if 
ambition could but be banished from his soul, and he could be 
cured of his desire of absolute power, there would not be a 
man better disposed, or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attracted many specta- 
tors; for this was before any prize was proposed for tnose that 
excelled in this respect Solon, who was always willing to 
hear and to learn, and in his old a^e more inclined to any 
thing that might divert and entertain, particularly to music 
and good fellowship, went to see Thespis himself exhibit, as 
the custom of the ancient poets was. When the play was done, 
he called to Thespis, and asked him, — " If he was not asham- 
ed to tell so many lies before so great an assembly?^' Thespis 
answered, — " It was no great matter, if he spoke or acted so 
in jest" To which Solon replied, striking the ^ound vio- 
lently with his staff, — " If we encourage such jesting as this, 
we shall quickly find it in our contracts and agreements." 
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, * By the poor we are not to understand such as asked idms^ for there 
were none such at Athens. — ** In those days,*' says Isocrates, " there was no 
citizen that died of want, or begged in the streets, to the dishonour of the 
conununity." Tliis was o^nng* to the laws against idleness and prodigality, 
and the caxe which the ateopagui took that eveiy man ahould have a visible 
livelihood. • 
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Soon after this, Pisistratus, having wounded himself for the 
purpose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, by telling 
them his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him in 
that manner on account of his patriotism. Upon this the mul- 
titude loudly expressed their indignation; but Solon came up, 
and thus accosted him: — "Son of Hippocrates, you act Ho- 
mer's Ulysses but very indifferently; tor he wounded himself 
to deceive his enemies, but you have done it to impose upon 
your countrymen." Notwithstanding this, the rabble were 
ready to take up arms for him; and a general assembly of the 
people being summoned, Ariston made a motion that a body- 
guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned him. Solon stood 
up and opposed it with many arguments, of the same kind 
with those tie has left us in his poems: — 

You hang with rapture on his honeyed tongue. 
And again, — 

Your art, to public interest ever blind. 
Your fox-like art still centres in yourself. 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and 
determined to gratify risistratus at any rate, while the rich, 
out of fear, declined the opposition, he retired with this de- 
claration, that he had shown more wisdom than the former, in 
discerning what method should have been taken; and more 
courage than the latter, who did not want understanding, but 
spirit to oppose the establishment of a tyrant. The people 
having made the decree, did not curiously inquire into the 
number of guards which Pisistratus employed, but visibly con- 
nived at his keeping as many as he pleased, till he seized the 
citadel. When this was done, and the city in great confusion, 
Meeacles, with the rest of the Alcmseonidae, immediately took 
to night But Solon though he was now very old, and had 
none to second him, appeared in public, and addressed him- 
self to the citizens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past 
indiscretion and coWardice, sometimes exhorting and encou- 
raging them to stand up for their liberty. Then it was that 
he spoke those memorable words, — ** It would have been easier 
for them to repress the advances of tyranny, and prevent its 
establishment; but now it was established, and grown to some 
height, it would be more glorious to demolish it." However, 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to what he 
said, he returned to his own house, and placed hfs weapons at 
the street door, with these words, — ** I have done all in my 
power to defend my country and its laws*^* This was his last 
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public effort Though some exhorted him to fly, he todk no 
notice of their ajivice, but was composed enough to make 
verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians: — 

If fear or foUy has your rights be1ia3r'd» 

Let not the rault on righteous heav'n be laid; 

You gave them g^iards, you rais'd your tyrants high, 

T' impose the heavy yoke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what 
he trusted to, that he went such imprudent leneths? He an- 
swered, — "To old age." However, when Pisistratus had 
fully established himself, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with so much kindness and respect, that Solon be- 
came as it were his counsellor, and gave sanction to many of 
his proceedings. He observed the greatest part of Solon's 
law?, showing himself the example, and obliging his friends 
to follow it. Th\is, when he was accused of murder before 
the court of areopagusy he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his defence; but his accuser, dropped the impeachment. He 
likewise added other laws, one of which was, that *' persons 
maimed in the wars should be maintained at the public charge." 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in pursuaoce of Solon's plan, 
who had decreed the same in the case of Thersippus. But, 
according to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, not Solon, made the 
law against idleness, which produced at once greater industry 
in the country, and tranquillit5r in the citv. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large description, or 
rather fabulous account of the Atlantic island,* whicn he had 
learned of the wise men of Sais, and which particularly con- 
cerned the Athenians; but by reason of his age, not want of 
leisure (as Plato would have it), he was apprehensive the work 
would be too much for him, and therefore did not go through 
with it. These verses are a proof that business was not the 
hindrance:— 

I grow in learning as I grow in years. 

And again ; — 

Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms bestow, 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the At- 
lantic island, as a delightful spot in some fair field unoccupied, 

. « This fable imported, that the people of AUantis, bavihg subdued all Lybia 
and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece; but the Athenians 
making head against their victorious army, overthrew Uiem in several en* 
gagements, and confined them to their own island. 
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to which also he had some claim, by his being related to So- 
lon,* laid but magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected 
a grand entrance to it, such as no other storv^ fable or poem 
ever had. But as he began it late, he ended his life before the 
work; so that the more the ]W<ier is delighted with the part 
that is written, the more regret he has to find it unfinished. 
As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Athens is the only one 
that has not the, lai^t b|^4 W% tp i% SQ ^ ^ifdom of Plato, 
amongst his maa^y^xeellen^ works, has left notiiing imperfect 
but the Atlantic island. ^ 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon livejl a considerable 
time after Eisistratus usurped the government; but according 
to Pb^ilis the Ephesian, not quite two years: for Pi3istratus 
began histyjRanny in the archonship of Comias; and Phanias 
telb m Soloa died in the arehonship of IJegestratus, the im- 
mediate successor to Gomias. The story of his ajshest being 
scattered: about the isle of Salamis, appears absurd and fabu- 
lous; and jyet it is related by several authprs of credit, and by 
Aristotle in partioulaiw 

* Plato's mother WW a descendant of the brother of Sobn. 

f It is said by Dip^penes XaciUusi that this wfis done l^ his own ordeir. In 
thus disposine of l\is remains, either S^on himself or those who wrote his 
kistoiy, iihitated the s^oiy of Lycurgus, who left ao ei^ress prder thst his 
ashes should he Umwii into the sea. 
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Such is the character of Solon; and therefore with him we 
will compare Publicola, so called by the Roman people, in 
acknowledgment of his merit; for his paternal name was 
Valerius. Me was descended from that ancient Valerius,* 
who was the principal author of the union between the Ro- 
mans and the Sabines; for he it was that most effectually per- 
suaded the two kings to come to a conference, and to settle 
their differences. From this man our Valerius deriving his 
extraction, distinguished himself by his eloquence and riches,t 
even while Rome was yet under kingly goverhnient.^ His 
eloquence he employed with great propriety and spirit in de- 
fence of justice^ and his riches in relieving the necessitous. 
Hence it was natural to Qonclude, that if the government 
should become republican, J his station in it would soon be 
one of the most eminent. 

When Tarquin the Proud, who had made his way to the 
throne, by the violation of all rights, § divine and human, and 
then exercised his power as he acquired it; when, like an op- 
pressor and a tyrant, he became odious and insupportable to 
the people; they took occasion to revolt, from the unhappy 
fate of Lucitetia, who killed herself on account of the rape 
committed upon her by the son of Tarquin;|| Lucius Brutus, 

• The firrt of his family, who settled at Rome, was Valerius Volesus, a 
Sabine; or, as Festus and the/flw/{ Capitolini call him, Velusus. 

f Plutarch by this would insinuate, that arbitrary power is no friend to 
eloquence. And undoubtedly the want of liberty does depress the spirit^ 
and restrain the force of genius: whereas, in republics and limited monar- 
chies, full scope is ^ven, as well as many occasions afforded, to the richest 
vein of oratory. ^ 

+ Governments, as wro as other tilings, pushed to excesave Icng^ths, 
often change to tJie contrary extreme. 

§ He made use of tlie body of his fatlier-in-law, Servius TuUius, whom he 
had murdered, as a step to the throne. 

II Livy tells us, that she desired her father and husband to meet her at 
her own house. With her fatlier Lucretius came Pubhus Valerius, after- 
wards Publicola. and with her husband Lucius Junius Brutus, and many 
other Romans of distinction. To them she disclosed in few words the 
Whole matter, declared her firm resolution not to ouUive the loss of her ko- 
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meditalin^ a chaoge of government, applied to Valerius first, 
and with nis powerful assistance, expelled the kinc and his 
family. Indeed, while the people seemed indin^ to give 
one person the chief command, and to set up a general instead 
of a king, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded the fii^t 
place to Brutus, under whose auspices the republic commenced. 
But when it appeared that they could not near the thought of 
being governed by a single person, when they seemed more 
ready to obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed and 
demanded to have two consuls at the head of the state, then he 
offered himself as a candidate for tiiiat high ofSce, together 
with Brutus, but lost his election; for, contrary to Brutus's 
desire, Tarquinius CoUatinus, the husband of Lucretia, was 
appointed his colleague: not that he was a more worthy or 
aole man than Valerius; but those Hiat had the diief interest 
in tiie state, apprehensive of the return of the Tarquins, who 
made great efforts without, and endeavoured to soften uie re- 
sentment of the citizens within, were desirous to be com- 
manded by the most implacable enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be supposed he would 
not do his utmost for his country, because he oad received no 
particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew from the sens^^ 
forbore to attend the ybrum, and would not intermeddle in the 
least with public affairs; so that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should join the 
late royal family, and overturn the commonwealth, which as 
yet was but tottering. Brutus was not without his suspicions 
of some others, and therefore determined to bring the sena- 
tors to their oath on a solemn dav of sacrifice, which he ap- 
pointed for that purpose. On this occasion Valerius went 
with sreat alacrity into the forum, and was the first to make 
oath that he would never give up the least point, or hearken 
to any terms of agreement with Tarquin, out would defend 
the Roman liberty with his sword: which afforded great satis- 
faction to the senate, and strengthened the hands of the con- 

nour, and conjured them not to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go un- 

eunished. Then the heroine, notwitbstanduig^ their endeayours to dissuade 
er from it, plunged a dagger in her breast While the rest were filled with 
jg^ef and consternation^ Brutus, who till that time had feigned himself an 
idiot, to prevent his being obnoxious to the tyrant, took the bloody ponian?, 
and showing it to the assembly, said: — ** I swear by this blood, which 
once was so pure, and whicK nothing but the detestable villany of Tarauin 
could have polluted, that I will pursue L. Tarquinius the Proua, his wi<Hced 
wife, and their children, with fire and sword< nor wiU ever sulfer any of that 
family, or any other wliatsoever, to reign atKome. Ye gods! I call you to 
witness this my oath.** At these words he presented the dagger to CoUa- 
tinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the rest of the company, and engaged tlicm 
to take the same oath. 
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suls.* His actions soon confirmed the sincerity of his osth; 
for ambassadors came from Tarquin with letters calculated to 
gain the people, and instructions to treat with them in such a 
mapner as mieht be most likely to corrupt them ; as ihey were 
t^ tell them irom the king, that he had oid adieu to his high 
notions, and was willing to listen to very moderate conditions. 
Thoush the consuls were of opinion that they should be ad- 
mitted to confer with the people, Valerius would not suffer it, 
but opposed it strongly, insisting that no pretext for innova- 
tion uiould be given the needy multitude, who might consi- 
der war as a greater grievance than tyranny itself. 

After this, ambassadors came to declare that he would give 
up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay down his arms, if 
they would but send him his treasures and other effects, lliat 
his fiumily and friends might not want a subsistence in their 
exile. Many persons inclined to indulge him in this, ai^d 
CoUatinus in particular agreed to it; but Brutus,t a man of 
great spirit and quick resentment, ran into ihe forum, and call- 
ed his colleague traitor, for being disposed to grant the enemy 
the means to carry on the war, and recover the crown, when 
indeed it would be too much to grant them bread in the place 
where ihey might retire to. The citizens being assembled on 
that occasion, uaius Minutius, a private man, was the first who 
delivered his sentiments to them, advising Brutus and exhort- 
ing the Romans to take care that the treasures should fight for 
them a^nst the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants against 
them. The Romans, however, were of opinion, that while 
they obtained that liberty for which they began the war, they 
should not reject the offered peace for the sake of the treasures, 
but cast them out together with the tyrants. 

In the mean time Tarquinius made but small account of his 
effects; but the demand of them furnished a pretence for sound- 
ing the people, and for preparing a scene of treachery. This 
was carriea on by the ambassadors, under pretence of taking 
care of the effects, part of which they said they were to sell^ 
part to collect, and the rest to send away. Thus they gained 

* l*hu8 ended the regal state of Rome, 342 years, according to the com- 
mon computation* after the building d the city. But Sir Isaac Newton 
justly observes, that this can scarce be reconciled to the course of nature; 
ior we meet with no instance in all history, since chronology was certain, 
wherein seven king^ most of whom were slain, reigned so long a lime in 
continual succesnon. By contracting, therefore, the reigns of these kings, 
and those of the kings of Alba, he places the building of Rome, not in uie 
SAventii, but in the thirty^ighth Olympiad. 

f Dionysius of Halicamassus, on the contrarj^ says the affair was debated 
in the senate with neat moderation; and when it could not be settled there 
whether they should prefer honour or profit, it was referred to the people, 
who^ to their immortal praise, carried it, by a majority of one vote, for honour . 
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time to corrupt two of the best families in Rome, that of the 
Aquillii, in wnich were three senators, and the Vitellii, among 
whom were two. All these, by the mother's side, were ne- 
phews to Collatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied to Brutus; for their sister was his wife, and he had se- 
veral children by her;* two of whom, just arrived at years of 
maturity, and beine of their kindred and acauaintance, the 
Vitellii drew in and persuaded to engage in tne conspiracy; 
insinuating that by this means they might marry into the fa- 
mily of the Tarqums, share in their royal prospects, arid, at 
the same time, be set free from the yoke of a stupid and cruel 
father; for his inflexibility in punishing criminals, they called 
cruelty; and the stupidity, wnich he had used a long time as 
a cloaK to shelter him from the bloody designs of the tyi^ants, 
had procured him the name of Brutus,^ which he refused not 
to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged were brought to confer with the 
Ac[uilii; and all agreed to take a great and horrible oath, by 
drinking together of the blood,:): and tasting§ the entrails of a 
man sacrificed for that purpose. This ceremony was perform- 
ed in the house of the Aquilii ; and the room chosen for it (as 
it was natural to suppose) was dark and retired. But a slave, 
named Vindicius, lurked there undiscovered; not that he had 
placed himself in that room by design; nor had he any suspi- 
cion of what was ^oing to be transacted: but happening to oe 
there and perceiving with what haste and concern they en- 
tered, he stopped short for fear of bein^ seen, and hid him- 
self behind a chest; yet so that he could see what was done, 
and hear what was resolved upon. They came to a resolution 
to kill the consuls; and having wrote letters to signify as much 
to Tarquin, they gave them to the ambassadors, who then 
were guests to the Aquilii, and present at the conspiracy. 

When the afiair was over, they withdrew; and vindicius, 
stealing from his lurking-hole, was not determined what to 
do, but disturbed with doubts. He thought it shocking, as 
indeed it was, to accuse the sons of the most horrid crimes to 
their Daither Brutus, or the nephews to their uncle Collatinus; 

• Dionpius and livy make mention of no more than two; but Plutarch 

Xes with those who say that Brutus h^d more, and that Marcus Brutus, 
killed Caesar was descended from one of them. Cicero is among those 
that hold the latter opinion; or else he pr(^tended to be 80» to miSce the 
cause and person of Bnitus more popular, 
f Tarqmn had put the father and brother of Brutus to death. 
t They thought such a horrid sacriiice would oblige every member of tlie 
conspiracy to inviolable secrecy. Catiline put the same in practice after- 
wards. 
§ The word ^i^ur, si^^ifies to tarte, as well m to toueh. 
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and it did not presently- occur to him that anj prirate Roman 
was fit to be trusted with so important a secret. On the other 
hand, he was so much tormented with the knowledge of such 
an abominable treason, that he could do any thing rather 
tiian conceal it At len^h, induced by the public spirit and 
humanity of Valerius, he liethought himself of applying to him, 
a man easy of access, and willing to be consulted by the ne- 
cessitous; whose house was always open, and who never re- 
fused to hear the petitions even of the meanest of the people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and discovering to nim the 
whole, in the presence of his brother Marcus and his wife, 
Valerius, astonished and terrified at the plot, would not let the 
man go, but shut him up in the room and left his wife to watch 
the door. Then he ordered his brother to surround the late 
king's palace, to seize the letters, if possible, and to secure the 
servants; while himself, with many clients and friends whom 
he always had about him, and a numerous retinue of servants, 
went to the house of the Aquilii. As they were gone out, 
and no one expected him, he lorced open the doors, and found 
the letters in the ambassador's room. Whilst he was thus em- 
ployed, the Aquilii ran home in great haste, and engaged with 
him at the door, endeavouring to force the letters from him. 
But Valerius and his party repelled their attack, and twisting 
their gowns about their necks, after much struggling on both 
sides, dragged them with great difficulty througn the streets 
into the /brum. Marcus V^erius had the same success at the 
royal palace, where he seized other letters ready to be convey* 
ed away among the goods, laid hands on what servants of the 
king he could find, and had them also into the forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, Vindicius 
was produced by order of Valerius; and the accusation being 
lodged, the letters were read, which the traitors had not the 
assurance to contrjadict. A melancholy stillness reigned among 
the rest; but a few, willing to favour Brutus, mentioned ban- 
ishment. The tears of Collatinus, and the silence of Valerius, 
gave some hopes of mercy. But Brutus called upon each of his 
sons by name, and said, — "You, Titus, and you, Valerius,* 
why do not you make your defence against the chaise?" After 
they had been thus Questioned three several times, and made 
no answer, he turnea to the liciorsy and said, — " Yours inj\ie 
part that remains. '^ The lictara immediatelv laid hold p^he 
youths, stripped them of their garments, and having tied their 
hands behina them, flogged them severely with their rods. 
And though others turned their eyes aside, unable to endure 
the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus neither looked another 

• The name of Bmtua's second 9QX\ wj» not Vi^oTius« Ixut Tiberius, 
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way, nor suffered pity in the least to smooth his stern and 
angry countenance;^ regarding his sons as they suffered with 
a uireatening aspect, till they were extended on the around, 
and their heads cut off with the axe. Then he. departed, leav- 
ing the rest to his colleague. This was an action which it is 
not easy to praise or condemn with propriety; for either the 
excess of virtue raised his soul above the influence of the pas- 
sions, or else the excess of resentment depressed it into insen- 
sibility. Neither the pne nor the other was natural, or suita- 
ble to the human faculties, but was either divine or brulal. It 
is more equitable, however, that our judgment should give its 
sanction to the glory of this great man, than that our weakness 
should incline us to doubt of his virtue; for the Romans do 
not look upon it as so glorious a work for Romulus to have 
built the city, as for Brutus to have founded and established 
the commonwealth. 

After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of what was 
done involved the rest in astonishment, horror, and silence. 
But the easiness and forbeahince of Collatinus gave fresh spirits 
to the Aquilii; they be^ed time to make their defence, and 
desired that their slave vindicius might be restored to tiiem, 
and not remain with their accusers. The consul was inclined 
to grant their request, and thereupon to dismiss the assembly ; 
but Valerius would neither suffer the slave to be taken from 
among the crowd, nor the people to dismiss the traitors and 
withdraw. At last he seized the criminals himself and called 
for Bhitus, exclaiming that Collatinus acted most unworthily, 
in laying his colleague under the hard necessity of putting his 
own sons to death, and then inclining to gratify the women, 
by releasing the betrayers and enemies of their country. Col- 
latinus, upon this, losing all patience, commanded Vindicius 
to be taken away; the lictors made wav through the crowd, 
seized the man, and came to blows witn such as endeavoured 
to rescue him. The friends of Valerius stood upon their de^- 
fence, and the people cried out for Brutus. Brutus returned, 
and silence being made, he said, — ^^ It was enough for him to 
give judgment upon his own sons; as for the rest, ne left them 
to the sentence of the people, who were now free; and any one 
that chose it might plead before them." They did not,'how- 
ever, wait for pleaaings, but immediately put it to the vote, 
and with one voice condemned them to die; and the traitors 

* Livy gives us a diifeTent account of Brutus's behaviour. Qut^m inter 
onme iempua pater, vuttuaque et oa efua, ^eetacuh esad, eminente ammo pa- 
trio inter publicas pcensB ministerium, Tiiere could not be a more striking' 
spectacle than the countenance of Brutus, fbr anguish sate mixed with 
dignity, and he could not conceal the f«th^« though he supported tho in^- 
gi8ti»te,--<^Zfiv, lib, ii. cap. 5. 

19*' 
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were beheaded, CoUatinus, it seems, was somewhat suspect- 
ed before, on account of his near relation to the royal family;* 
and one of his names was obnoxious to the people, for they 
abhorred the very name of Tarquin. But on this occasion he 
had provoked them beyond expression; and therefore he vo- 
luntarily resigned the consulship, and retired from the city. 
A new election consequently was held, and Valerius declared 
consul with ^eat honour as a proper mark of ^atitude for his 

Eatriotic zeaL As he was of opinion that Vindicius should 
ave his share of the reward, he procured a decree of the peo- 
l^e that the freedom of the city should be given him, wnich 
was never conferred on a slave before, and that he should be 
enrolled in what tribe he pleased, and give his suffrage with 
it. As for other freedmen, Appius, wanting to make him- 
self popular, procured them a right of voting long after. The 
act of enfranchising a slave is to this day called Vindicta (we 
are told), from this Vindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up the goods of 
the Tarquins to be plundered; and their palace and other 
houses were levelled with the ground. The pleasantest part 
of the Campus Martina had been in their possession, and this 
was now consecrated to the god Mars.t It happened to be 
the time of harvest, and the sheaves than lay upon the ground; 
but as it was consecrated, they thought it not lawful to thrash 
the corn, or to make use of it; a great number of hands, there- 
fore, took it up in baskets, and threw it into the river. The 
trees were also cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground 
left entirely without fruit or product, for the service of the 
god. t A great quantity of different sorts of things being thus 
thrown in together, they were not carried far by the current, 
but only to the shallows, where the first heaps had stopped. 
Finding no farther passage, every thing settlea there, and the 
whole was bound still faster by the river; for that washed 
down to it a deal of mud, which not only added to the mass, 
but served as a cement to it; and the current, far from dissolv- 
ing it, by its gentle pressure gave it the greater firmness. 
The bulk and solidity of this mass received continual addi- 
tions, most of what was brought down by the Tyber settling 

* Lucius TarquiTuus, the son of Eeerius, and nephew of Tarquinius Pris- 
Gus, was called CoUatinus, from Couatia, of which he was governor. Tar- 
quinius Superbus, and Egerius, the father of CoUatinus, were first cousins. 

f Plutarch should hare said re-consecrated; forit was devoted to that rod 
in the time of Romulus, as appears from his laws. But the Tarquins had 
sacrilegiously converted it to tlieir own use. 

t A neld so kept, was veiy pn^erly adapted to the service of the god of 
war« « ho lays waste all before hinu 
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there. It is now an island sacred to religious uses;* several 
temples and porticos have been built upon it, and it is called 
in Latin Inter duos pontes^i the island between the two bridges. 
Some sav, however, that this did not happen at the dedica- 
tion of Tarquin's field, but some ages after, when Tarquinia, 
a vestal, jgave another adjacent field to the public; for which 
she was honoured with great privileges, particularly that of 
giving her testimony in court, which was refused to all other 
women; they likewise voted her liberty to marry, but she did 
not accept it. This is the account, though seemingly fabu- 
lous, which some give of the matter. 

Tarquin, despairing to reascend the throne by stratagem, 
appliea to the Tuscans, who gave him a kind reception, and 
prepared to conduct him back with a great, armament. The 
consuls led the Roman forces against them; and the two ar- 
mies were drawn up in certain consecrated parcels of ground, 
the one called the Arsian grove, the other tne ^suvian mea- 
dow. When they came to charge, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
and Brutus, the Roman consul, J met each other, not by acci- 
dent, but design; animated by hatred and resentment, tne one 
against a tyrant, and enemy of his country, the other to re- 
venge his Danishment, they spurred their horses to the en- 
counter. As they engaged rather with fury than conduct, they 
laid themselves open, and fell by each other's hand. The bat 
tie, whose onset was so dreadful, had not a milder conclusion; 
the carnage was prodigious, and equal on both sides, till at 
length the armies were separated by a storm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which side 
had the victory, and found his men as much dismayed at the 
sight of their own dead, as animated by the loss of tne enemy. 
So great, indeed, was the slaughter, that it could not be dis- 
tinguished who had the advantage; and each army having a 
near view of their own loss, and only guessing at that of the 
enemy, were inclined to think themselves vanquished, rather 
than victorious. When night came on (such a night as one 
might imagine after so bloody a day), and both camps were 
hushed in silence and repose, it is said that the grove shook, 
and a loud voice proceeding from it, declared l£at, the 2W- 
cana had hat one man more than the Bjomam. The voice was 

* Livy says it was secured against the force of the current by jetties. 

j- The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the side of the Capitol, and 
the Cestian bridge on the side of the Janicunne gate. 

t Brutus is deservedly reckoned among the most illustrious heroes. He 
restored liberty to his country, secured it with the blood of his own sons, 
and died in ddfendin^ it against a tyrant. The Romans afterwards erected 
his statue in the Capitol, where he was placed in tibe midst of the kings ^ 
Eome, with a naked sword in his hand. 
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undoubtedly divine;* for immediately upon that, the Romans 
recovered their spirits, and the field rung with acclamations; 
while the Tuscans, struck with fear and confusion, deserted 
their camp, and most of them dispersed. As for those that 
remained, who were not quite five thousand, the. Romans took 
them prisoners, and .plundered the camp. When the dead were 
numbered, there were found on the side of the Tuscans eleven 
thousand three hundred, and on that of the Romans as many, 
excepting one. This battle is said to have been fought on the 
last of February. Valerius was honoured with a triumph, and 
was the first consul that made his entry in a chariot and four. 
The occasion rendered the spectacle glorious knd venerable, 
not invidious, and (as some would have it) grievous to the 
Romans; for if that had been the case, the custom would noc 
have been so 'zealously kept up, nor would the ambition to 
obtain a triumph have lasted so many ages. The people were 
pleased, too, with the honours paid by Valerius to the remains 
of his colleague, his burying him with so much pomp and pro- 
nouncing his funeral oration; which last the Romans so ge- 
nerally approved, or rather were so much charmed with, that 
afterwards all the ereat and illustrious men among them, upon 
their decease, had their encomium from persons of distmc- 
tion.t This funeral oration was more ancient than any among 
the Greeks, unless we allow what Anaximenes the orator re- 
lates, that Solon was the author of this custom. 

But that which oflfended and exasperated the people was 
this: — Brutus, whom they considered as the father of liberty, 
would not rule alone, but took to himself a first and a second 
colleague; — " yet this man,'' said they, " grasps the whole au- 
thority, and is not the successor to the consulate of Brutus, 
to which he has no right, but to the tyranny of Tarquin. To 
what purpose is it in words to extol Brutus, and in deeds to 
imitate Tarquin, while he has all the rods and axes carried be- 
fore him alone, and sets out from a house more stately than 
the royal palace which he demolished?^' It is true, Valerius 
did live in a house too lofty and superb, on the Velian emi- 
nence, which commanded the foram^ and every thing that 
passed; and as the avenues were difficult, and the ascent steep, 
when he came down from it, his appearance was very pomp- 

* It was said to be the voice of the god Pan. 

+ Funeral orations were not in use amonr the Greeks, till the battle of Ma^ 
ratnon, which was sixteen years after the aeatib of Brutus. The heroes that 
fell so gloriously there, did, indeed, well deserve such eulogiums; and the 
Grecians never granted them but to those that were shun fighting for their 
country. In this respect, the custom of the Romans was more eauitable, 
for tiiey honoured, with those public marks of regard, such as baa served 
their country in any capacity. 
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ous, and resembled the state of a king, rather than that of a 
consul. But he soon showed of what consequence it is for 
persons, in high stations and authority, to have their ears open 
to truth and good advice rather than flattery; for when his 
friends informed him, that most people thought he was taking 
wrong steps, he made no dispute, nor expressed any resent- 
ment, but hastily assembled a number of workmen, whilst it 
was yet night, who demolished his house entirely; so that 
when the Romans, in the morning, assembled to Iook upon it, 
they admired and adored his magnanimity, but, at the same 
time, were troubled to see so grand and magnificent ^n edifice 
ruined by the envy of the citizens, as they w^ould have lament- 
ed the death of a great man who had fallen as suddenly, and hy 
the same cause, it gave them pain, too, to see the consul, who 
had now no home, obliged to take shelter in another man's 
house; for Valerius was entertained by his friends, till the 
people provided a piece of ground for him, where a less state- 
ly house was built, in the place where the temple of Vktoty 
now stands.* 

Desirous to make his high office, as well as himself, rather 
agreeable than formidable to the people, he ordered the axes 
to be taken away from the rods, and tnat whenever he went to 
the great assembly, the rods should be lowered in respect to 
the citizens, as if the supreme power were lodged in them; a 
custom which the consuls observe to this day.t The people 
were not aware, that by this he did not lessen his own power, 
(as tiiev imagined), but only, by such an instance of modera* 
tion, ODviated and out ofif all occasion of envy, and gained as 
much authority to his person as he seemed to take from his 
office; for they all submitted to him with pleasure, and were 
so much charmed with his behaviour, that they gave him the 
name of PublieolOf tliat is, the Peoples respectful fmnd. In this 
both his former names were lost; and this we shall make use 
of in tlie sequel of his life. 

Indeed it was no more than his due; for he permitted all to 
sue for the consulship. % Yet, before a colleague was appoints 

^ 

* Plutyrch has it, where the temple called Vicus PubHcus nou; etimda. He 
had found in the historians viea potse, which in old Latin sigipfies victory^ but 
us he did not understand it, he substituted Fieue FublicuSt which here woidd 
have no sense at aU. 

f The axes, too, were stiH borne before the consuls when they were izi 
the field. 

t If Publicola gave the plebeians, as well as the patricians, a right to the . 
consulate, that ri^ht did not then take place; for Lucius Seztius was the fin^ 
plebeian who amved at that honour, many ages after the time of which Plu- 
tarch speaks; and this continued but eleven years; for in the twelfth, which 
was the four hundredth year of Kome, both the consu]9 w^TC again patri* 
cians. — lAv, 1. vii. cap. 18. 

Vox,. I. "2 F 
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ed him, as he knew not what might happen, and was appre- 
hensive of some opposition from ignorance or envy, whae he 
had the sole power he made use of it to establish some of the 
most useful and excellent regulations. In the first place, he 
filled up the senate, which then was very thin; several of that 
august Dody having been put to death by Tarquin before, and 
others fallen in the late battle. He is said to have made up the 
number a hundred- and sixty-four. In the next place he caus- 
ed certain laws to be enacted, which ereatly augmented the 
power oif the people. The first gave liberty of appeal from 
the consuls to the people; the second made it death to enter 
upon the magistracy, without the people's consent; the third 
was greatly in favour of the poor, as, by exempting them from 
taxes,* it promoted their attention to manufactures. Even 
his law against disobedience to the consuls, was not less popu- 
lar than the rest; and, in efiect, it favoured the commonalty 
rather than the great; for the fine was only the value of five 
oxen and two sheep. The value of a sheep was ten oboli^ of 
an ox a hundred ;t the Romans as yet not making much use of 
money, because their wealth consisted in abundance of cattle. 
To this day they call their substance pecuHoy from peeusy cat- 
tle, their most ancient coins having the impression of an ox, 
A sheep, or a hog; and their sons beingdistineuished with the 
names of iS^ut/^t, iubtilciy Caprariij and i'orcit, aerived from the 
names of such animals. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popular and ecj^uitable, 
yet, amidst this moderation, the punishment he appointed in 
one case was severe; for he made it lawful, without a form of 
trial, to kill &ny man that should attempt to set himself up for 
king; and the person that took away his life, was to stana ex- 
•cused, if he could make proof of the intended crime. His 
reason for such a law, we presume, was this; though it is not 
possible that he who undertakes so great an enterprise should 
escape all notice, yet it is very probable that, though suspect- 
ed, ne may accomplish his designs before he can Be brought 
to answer for it in a judicial way; and as the crime, if com- 
mitted, would prevent his being called to account for it, this 
law empowered any one to punish him before such cognizance 
was taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him honour. It was 
necessary that money should be raised for the war from the 
estates of the citizens, but he determined that neither himself 

* He exempted artificers, widows, and old men, who had no children to 
jrelieve them^ from payings tribute. 

f Before the fine waa such as the commonalty could not pay without ab- 
solute ruin. 
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nor any of his friends should have the disposal of it; nor would 
he suffer it to be lodged in any private nouse. He therefore 
appointed the temple of Saturn to be the treasury, which they 
still make use of tor that purpose, and empowered the people 
to choose two young men as qusestora^ or treamrera. * The 
first were Publius Veturius and Marcus Minutius; and a 
large sum was collected; for a hundred and thirty thousand 
persons were taxed, though the orphans and widows stood 
excused. 

These matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, the 
father of the injured Lucretia, to be appointed his colleague. 
To him he gave the fasces (as they are called), tOjgether with 
the precedency, as the older man; and this mark of respect 
to age has ever since continued. As Lucretius died a few 
days after, another election was held, and Marcus Horatiust 
appointed in his room for the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for a second 
war against the Romans, a great prodigy is said to have hap- 

Eened. This prince, while yet upon tne throne, had ailmost 
nished (he temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, when, either by the 
direction of an oracle, j: or upon some fancy of his own, he or- 
dered the artists of Veil to make an earthen chariot, which 
was to be placed on the top of it. Soon after this he forfeited 
the crown. The Tuscans, however, moulded the chariot, ahd 
set it in the furnace; but the case was very different with it 
from that of other clay in the fire, which condenses and con- 
tracts upon the exhalation of the moisture, whereas it enlarged 
itself and swelled, till it grew to such a size and hardness, that 
it was with difSculty they got it out, even after the furnace 
was dismantled. The soothsayers being of opinion that tiiis 
chariot betokened power and success to the persons with whom 
it should remain, the people of Veii determined not to give it 
up to the Romans; but upon their demanding it, returned this 
answer, that it belon^d to Tarquin, not to those that had 
driven him from his kingdom. It happened that a few days 

• The office of the quxstors was to take care of the public treasure, 
for which they were accountable when their year was out? to fiimish tlie 
necessary sums for the service of the public; and to receive ambassadors, 
attend them, and provide them with lodging and other necessaries. A ge- 
neral could not obtain the honours of a triumph, till he had given them a 
faithful account of tlie spoils he had taken, and sworn to it. There were at 
first two quxstors only; but when the Roman empire was considerably en- 
larged, their number was increased. The office of quxstor,' though often 
dischai^ged by persons who had been consuls, wa« the first step to g^at 
employments. 

•j- Hoi-atius Pulvillus. 

i It was a usual thing to place chariots on the tops of temples. . 
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after there was a cbaridt-race at Yeii, which was observed as 
usual) except that as the charioteer, who had won the prize 
and received the crown, was gentljr driving out of the ring, 
the horses took fright from no visible cause, but either by 
some direction of the gods, or turn of fortune, ran away with 
their driver at full speed towards Rome. It was in vain that he 
pulled tlie reins, or soothed them with words: he was obliged 
to give way to the career, and was whirled along till they 
came to the Capitol, where they flung him, at the gate now 
called Ratumena. The Veientes, surprised and terrified at this 
incident, ordered the artists to deliver up the chariot* 

Tarquin, die son of Demaratus, in his wars with the Sabines, 
made a vow to build a temple to Juniter Capitolinus, which 
was performed by Tarquin the Proud, son or grandson to the 
former. He did not, however, consecrate it, for it was not 
quite finished when he was expelled from Romcf When the 
last hand was put to it, and it had received every suitable or- 
nament, Publicola was ambitious of the honour of dedicating 
it This excited the envy of some of the nobility, who could 
better brook his other honours, to which, indeed, in his legis- 
lative jand military capacities, he had a better claim; but, as he 
had no concefn in this, they did not think proper to grant it 
him; but encouraged and importuned Horatius to apply for it 
In the mean time, Publicola's command of the army necessa- 
rily required his absence, and his adversaries, taking the op- 
portunity to procure an order from the people that Horatius 
should dedicate the temple, conducted him to the Capitol; a 
point which they could not have gained had Publicola been 
present Yet some sav, the consuls having cast lots for it^X 
the dedication fell to Horatius, and the expedition, against his 
inclination, to Publicola. But we may easily conjecture how 
they stood disposed, by the proceedings on the day of dedica- 
tion. This was the thirteenth of September, which is about 
the full moon of the month Metagttnianj when prodigious 
numbers of all ranks being assembled, and silence enjomed, 
Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold of one of the 
gate-posts (as the custom is), and was going to pronounce the 
prayer of consecration; but Marcus, the brother of Publicola, 

* A miracle of this kind, and not less extraordinftry, is siud to have hap- 
pened in modem Rome. When poor St MiGhaePs church was in a i*uinous 
condition, the hones that were employed in drawinr stones tlirougph the city, 
unanimously agreed to cany their loads to St. Michael! 

j- I'his temple was 300 feet long, and 185 and upwards broad. The front 
was adorned with three rows of columns, and the sides with two. In thie 
nave were three shrines, one of Jupiter, another of Juno, and the third of 
Minerva. 

# Livy says posftively, ihey txai lofafor it. Plutarch teems to have taken 
the sequel of the story from hinu — JUv. Lb, ii. c. 8. 
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who had stood for some time by the gates watching his oppor- 
tunity, cried out, "Consul, your son lies dead in the camp.^' 
This gave great pain to all that heard it; but the consul, not 
in the least disconcerted, made answer, — " Then cast out the 
dead where you please, I admit of no mourning on this occa- 
sion;" and so proceeded to finish the dedication. The news 
was not true, but an invention of Marcus, who hoped by that 
means to hinder Horatius from completing what he was about. 
But his presence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im- 
mediately perceived the falsity, or believed the account to be 
true, without showing any emotion. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the second 
temple. The first, built by Tarquin, and dedicated by Hora- 
tius, as we have related, was afterwards destroyed by fire in 
tlie civil wars. * Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to conse- 
crate it; so the dedication of this second temple fell to Catullus. 
It was a^ain destroyed in the troubles which happened- in the 
time of vitellius; and a third was built by Vespasian, who 
with his usual good fortune, put the last hand to it, but did not 
see it demolished, as it was soon after: happier in this respect 
than Sylla, who died before his was dedicated, Vespasian died 
before his was destroyed; for immediately after his decease 
the Capitol was burnt. The fourth, which now stands, was 
built and dedicated by Domitian. Tarquin is said to have ex- 

5 ended thirty thousand pounds weight of silver upon the foun- 
ations only; but the greatest wealm any private man is sup- 
posed to be now possessed of in Rome, would not answer the 
expense of the gilding of the present temple, which amounted 
to more than twelve thousand talents, t The pillars are of 
Pentelic marble, and the thickness was in excellent proportion 
to their length, when we saw them at Athens; but when they 
were cut and polished anew at Rome, they gained not so much 

* After the first temple was destroyed in the wars between Sylla and Mar 
riusy Sylla rebuilt it with columns of marble, which he had taken out of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and transported to Rome. But (as 
Plutarch observes) he did not live to consecrate it; and he was'heard to say, 
as he was dying, tliat his leaving that temple to be dedicated by another^ 
was the only unfortunate circumstance of his life. 

f 194,350/. sterling. In tliis we may 8\e the g^at distance between the 
wealtli of private citizens in a free country, and tliat of the subjects of an ar- 
bitrary monarch. In Trajan's time, thei-e was not a private man in Rome 
wortli 200,000/. ; whereas, under the commonwealth, ^milius Scaurusi in 
his zdileship, erected a tempov^y theatre, which cost above .500,000/. : Mar- 
cus Ci'assus had an estate in land of above a million a year; L. Comehus Bal- 
biis left by will, to every Roman citizen, twenty-five aenarii, which amounts 
to about sixteen shillings of our money; and mam" private men among the 
Komans maintained irom ten to twenty thousand slaves, not so mucn for 
service as ostentation. No wonder then that the slaves once took up arms, 
and went to war with the Roman commonwealth. 
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in the polish, a$ they lost in the Droportion; for their heauly 

is injured bj their appearing too slender for their height But 
after admiring the magnificence of the Capitol, if apy one was 
. to go and see a gallery, a hall, or bath, or the apajrtments of 
the women, in iJomitian's palace, what is said by Kpicharmus 
of a prodigal: — h 

Tour layishM stores speak not the liberal mind^ 
But the disease of givin^^ 

he might apply to Domitian in some such manner as this:-— 
" NeiSier piety nor magnificence appears in jnour expense; you 
have the aisease of building; like Midas of old, you would 
turn every thing to gold and marble." So much for this sub- 
ject 

Liet us now return to Tarquin. After that great battle in 
which he lost his son, who was killed in single combat by 
Brutus, he fled to Clusium, and begged assistance of Laras 
Porsena, then the most powerful prince in Italy, and a man 
of great worth and honour. Porsena promised him succours ;* 
anc^ in the first place, sent to the Romans, commanding them 
to receive Tarquin. Upon their refusal, he declared war 
against them; and having informed them of the time when, 
and the place where, he would make his assault, he marched 
thither accordingly with a great army. Publicola, who was 
then absent, was chosen consul the second time,t and with 
him Titus Lucretius. Returning to Rome, and desirous to 
outdo Porsena in spirit,]: he built the town of Sigliuria, not- 
withstanding the enemy's approach; and when he had finished 
the walls at a great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he held his adversary very cheap. Por- 
sena, however, assaulted it in a spirited manner, drove out the 
garrison, and pursued the fugitives so close, that he was neai 
entering Rome along with them. But Publicola met him 
without the gates, and joining battle by the river, sustained 
the enemy's attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last, 
sinking under the wounds he had gallantly received, he was 
carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his colljeague, having the 
same fate, the courage of the Romans drooped, and they re- 
treated into the city for security. The enemy making good 
the pursuit 'to the wooden bridge, Rome was in great dangei 

*■ Be^des that l^orsena was wnlling to assist a distressed king, he consider> 
ed the Tarquins as his countrymen, for they were of Tuscan extraction. 

■{- It was when Publicola was consul the third time, and had for colleague 
Horatius Pulvilltis, that Porsena marched against Rome. 

t Siglium was not built at this time, nor out of ostentation, as Plutarch 
says; for it wasbutlt as a barrier against tlie Latins and the Hernici, and not 
ill tiie thml* but in the second consulship of PubUcoUu 
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of being taken, when Horatius Codes,* and with him two 
others of the first rank, Herminius and Spurius Lartius,! stop- 
ped them at the bridge. Horatius had the surname of Codes 
from his having lost an eye in the wars; or as some will have 
^ it, from the fbrm of his nose, which was so very flat, that both 
his eyes, as well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined together; 
so that when the vulear intended to call him Cyclops^ by a 
misnomer they called him Cocka^ which name remained with 
him. This man, standing at the head of the bridge, defended 
it against the enemy, till the Romans broke it down behind 
him. Then he plunged into the Tyber, armed as he was, and 
swam to the other side, but was wounded in the hip with a 
Tuscan spear. Publicola, struck with admiration of his va- 
lour, immediately procured a decree, that every Roman should 
give him one day^s provisions;:): and that he should have as 
much land as himself could encircle with a plough in one day. 
Besides, ih&y erected his statue in brass in the temple of Vul- 
can, with a view to console him by this honour for nis wound, 
and lameness consequent upon it § 

While Porsena laid close siege to the ci^, the Romans were 
attacked with famine, and anomer body of Tuscans laid waste 
the country. Publicola, who was now consul the third time, 
was of opinion that no operations could be carried on s^ainst 
Porsona but defensive ones. He marched out,|j however, 
privately against those Tuscans who had committed such rava- 
ges, debated them, and killed five thousand. 

The story* of Muciusl has been the subject of many pens, 
and is variously related. I shall give that account of it which 
seems most credible. Mucins was in all respects a man of 
merit, but particularly distinguished by his vsdour. Having 
secredy formed a scheme to t^e ofi* Porsena, he made his way 
into his camp in a Tuscan dress, where he likewise took care 
to speak the Tuscan language. In this disguise he approached 
the seat where the king sat with his nobles; and as he did not 
certainly know Porsena, and thought it improper to ai^, he 

* He was son to abtother of Horatius the consul, and a descendant of that 
Horatius who renudned victorious in the great combat between the lloratii 
and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 

j- In the Greek text it is Lucretius, which, we suppose, iaa coxniption of 
Lartius, the name we find in Livy. 

i Probably he had three hundred thousand contributovB, for even the wo- 
men readily gave in their quota. 

S This defect, and bis having but one eye, prevented his ever being consul. 

I The consul spread a report, which was soon carried into the Tuscan 
camp by the skves who deserted, that the next day all the cattle brought 
thither from the country, would be sent to graze in the fields under a guud. 
This bait drew the enen^ into ah ambush* 

5 Mucius Cordus, 
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drew his sword, and killed the person that seemed most likely 
to be the king. Upon this he was seized and examined. Mean 
time, as there happened to be a portable altar there, with fire 
upon it, where the king was about to offer sacrifice, Mucius 
thrust his right hand into it;* and as the fiesh was burning, he 
kept looking upon Porsena with a firm and menacing aspect, 
till the kinff, astonished at his fortitude, returned liim his 
sword with nis own hand. He received it with his left hand, 
from whence we are told he had the surname of Scasvola, which 
signifies left-handed; and thus addressed himself to Porsena: — 
** Your threatenings I regarded not, but am conquered by your 
generosity, and out of gratitude will declare to you what no 
lorce should have wrested from me. There are three hundred 
Romans that have taken the same resolution with mine, who 
now walk about your camp, watching their opportunity. It 
was my lot to make the first attempt, and I am not sorry that 
my sword was directed by fortune against another instead of a 
man of so much honour, who, as such, should rather be a friend 
than an enemy to the Romans. '' Porsena believed this account 
and was more inclined to barken to terms, not so much, in 
my opinion, through fear of the three hundred assassins, as 
admiration of the dignity of the Roman valour. All authors 
call this man Mucius Scaevola,t except Athenodorus Sandon, 
who, in a work addressed to Octavia, sister to Augustus, says 
he was named Posthumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as so bitter an 
enemy to Rome, but that he deserved to be taken into its friend- 
ship and alliance, was so far fi:om refusing to refer the dispute 
with Tarqain to his decision, tiiat he was really desirous of it, 
and several times offered to prove that Tarquin was the worst 
of men, smd justly deprived of the crown. When Tarquin 
roughly^answered, that he would admit of no arbitrator, much 
less of Porsena, if he changed his mind, and forsook his alli- 
ance. Porsena was offenoed, and besan to entertain an ill 
opinion of him; being likewise solicited to it by his son Aruns, 
who used all his interest for the Romans, he was prevailed 
upon to put an end to the war, on condition that they gave up 
that part of Tuscany which they had conquered,! together with 
the prisoners, and received their deserters. For the perform- 
ance of these conditions, they gave as hostages ten young men 

* Liv^ says, that Porsena threatened Mucius with the torture by fire, to 
make him (uscoyer hia accompUce8{ whereupon Mucius thrust his hand into 
the flame, to let Urn see thatfie was not to be intimidated. 

•f Mucius wa« rewarded wima^ large piece of ground belonging to the 
puolic. 

t The Romans were required to- remstate the Veientes in the possession 
of seven villages, which they had taken froxft them in former wars. 
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and as mairy yii^ins, of the best families in Rome; among whom 
wsis Valeria, the daughter of Publicola. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porsena had ceased from all 
acts of hostility, when tlie Roman virgins went down to bathe, 
at a place where the bank, forming itself in a crescent, embra- 
ces the river in such a manner, that there it is quite calm and 
undisturbed with waves. As no guard was near, and they saw 
none passing or repassing, they had a violent inclination to 
swim over, notwithstanding the depth and strength of the 
stream. Some say one of tnem, named Clcslia, passed it on 
horseback, and encouraged tbe other virgins as they swam. 
When they came safe to Publicola, he neither commended nor 
approved their exploit, but was grieved to think he should 
appear unequal to Porsena in point of honour, and that this 
daring enterprise of the virgins should make the Romans sus- 
pectea of unfair proceeding. He took them, therefore, and 
sent them back to Porsena. Tarquin, having timely intelli- 
gence of this, laid an ambuscade for them, and attacked their 
convoy. They defended themselves, though greatly inferior 
in number; and Valeria, the daughter oJrPublicola, broke 
through them as they were engaged, with three servants, who 
conducted her safe to Porsenars camp. As the skirmish was 
not yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, the son of Por- 
sena, being informed of it, marched up with all speed, put the 
enemy to night, and rescued the Romans. When Porsena saw 
the virgins returned, he demanded which of them was she that 
proposed the design, and set the example. When he under- 
stood that Clo&lia was the person, he treated her with great 
politeness, and commanding one of his own horses to be 
brought, with very elegant trappings, he made her a present of 
it Those that say Clo&lia was the only one that passed the 
river on horseback, allege this as a proof. Others say no such 
consequence can be drawn from it, and that it was nothing 
more than a mark of honour to her from the Tuscan king, for 
her bravery. An equestrian statue of her stands in the Via 
sacroy* wherp it leads to mount Palatine; yet some will have 
even this to be Valeria's statue, not Cloelia^i• 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave many proofs 
of his greatness of mind. Among the rest, he ordered the 
Tuscans to carry off nothing but their arms, and to leave their 
camp full of provisions, and many .other things of value, for 
the Komans. Hence it is, that even in our times, whenever 
there is a sale of goods belonging to the pubU^s, they are cried 

* Diony dus of Harlicaraassus teUs iu» in express teims, that in his time, 
that is, in tiie reign of Auflnistii8« there were no reffiftUDft of that status H 
having been consumed by fire* 

Vol. I. 2 G 20* 
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first as the( goods of Porsena, to eternize the memory of his 
generosity. A brazen statue, of rude and antique workman- 
ship, was also erected to his honour, near the senate-house. * 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, Mar- 
cus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Posthumius Tubertus, 
were elected consuls. As every important action was still con- 
ducted by the advice and assistance of Publicola, Marcus gain- 
ed two great battles; in the second of which he killed thir- 
teen thousand of the enemy, without the loss of one Roman. 
For this he was not only rewarded with a triumph, but a house 
was built for him at the public expense on mount Palatine. 
And whereas the doors oi other houses at that time opened 
inwards, the street door of that house was made to open out- 
wards, to show by such an honourable distinction, that he was 
always ready to receive any proposal for the public service, t 
All the doors in Greece, they tefi us, were formerly made to 
open so; which they prove from those passages in the come- 
dies, where it is mentioned, that those that went out, knocked 
loud on the inside of the doors first, to give warning to such 
as passed by, or stood before them, lest the doors in opening 
should dash against them. 

The year j&llowing, Publicola was appointed consul the 
fourth time, because a confederacv between the Sabines and 
Latins threatened a war; and at the same time the city was 
oppressed with superstitious terrors on account of the imper- 
fect births, and general abortions among the women. Publi- 
cola, having consulted the SibyPs books upon it,t ofiered sa- 
crifice to Pluto, and renewed certain games that had formerly 
been instituted by the direction of the Delphic oracle. When 

* The senate likewise sent an embassy to him, with a present of a throne 
adorned with ivory, a sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. 

f Posthumius had his share in the triumpn, as well as in the achievementa. 

^ An unknown woman is said to have come to Tarquin with nine volumes 
of oracles, written by the Sibyl of Cuma, for which she demanded a very 
considerable price. Tarquin refusing to purchase them at her rate, she 
burnt three or them, and then asked the same price for the remaining six. 
Her proposal being rejected with scorn, she burnt three more, and, not- 
withstanding, still uuusted on her first price. Tarquin, surprised at the 
novelty of the thine, put the books in the hands of the augurs to be exam- 
ined, who advised nim to purchase them at any rate. Accordingly he did, 
and appointed two persons of distinction, styled Dtmmvirt, to be j^uardians 
trf'them, who locked them up in a vault under the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and there they were kept till they were burnt with the temple it« 
•elf. These officers, whose nuniAier was afterwards increased^ consulted 
the Sibylline books by direction of the senate, wben some dangerous sedi- 
tion wa9. likely to break out, ^hen the Roman armies had been defeated, 
or when any of those prodigies appeared whidi were thoug^ht fiital. They 
also presidd over the sacifncet ana ahowsy which they appomted to i^pease 
the wrath of heayen. 
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he had revived the cit^ with the pleasing hope that the gods 
were appeased, he prepared to arm against the menaces of 
men; for there appeared to be a formidable leagu^ and strong 
' armament against him. Among the Sabines, Appius Clausus 
was a man of an opulent fortune, and remarkable personal 
strength; famed, moreover, for his virtues, and the force of 
his eloquence. What is the fate of all great men, to be per- 
secuted by envy, was likewise his; and his opposing the war, 
gave a handle to nialignity to insinuate that he /Wanted to 
strengthen the Roman power, in order the more easily to en- 
slave nis own country. Perceiving that the populace gave a 
willing ear to these calumnies, and that he was become obnox- 
ious to the abettors of the war, he was apprehensive of an 
impeachment; but being powerfully supported by his friends 
ana relations, he bade his enemies defiance. This delayed the 
war. Publicola making it his business not only to get intelli- 
gence of this seditfon, but also to encourage and inflame it, 
sent proper persons to Appius, to tell him, — "That he was 
sensible he was a man of too much goodness and integrity, to 
avenge himself of his countrymen, though greatly injured by 
them, but if he chose, for his security, to come over to the 
Romans, and get out of the way of his enemies, he should 
fmd such a reception, both in public and private, as was suita- 
ble to his virtue, and the dignity of Rome." Appius consi- 
dered this proposal with great attention, and the necessity of 
his affairs prevailed with him to accept of it. He therefore 

Eersuaded nis friends, and they influenced many others, so that 
ve thousand men of the most peaceable disposition of any 
iamong the Sabines, with tlieir families, removed with him to 
Rome. Publicola, who was prepared for it, received them in 
the most friendly and hospitable manner, admitted them to the 
freedom of the city; and gave them two acres of land a-piece, 
by the river Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, and 
a seat in the senate. This laid the foundation of his greatness 
in the republic; and he used the advantage with so much pru- 
dence, as to rise to tlie first rank in power and authority. The 
Claudian family,* descended from him, is as illustrious as any 
in Rome. 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were decided by 
this migration, the demagogues would not sufier them to rest; 
representing it as a matter of gr^at disgrace, if Appius, now 

* There were two families of the Chudii in Rome; one patrician, and the 
other plebeian. The first had the surname of Pulcher, and the other of 
Marcethu. In course of time the patrician family produced twenty-thred 
consuls, five dictators, and seven censors, and obtained two triumphs, vaA 
two OYAtiona. The emperor Tiberius waa descended of this ftmily. 
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A, deserter and an enemy^ should be able to obstruct their 
taking vengeance of the Komans, when he could not preven- 
it by liis presence. They advanced, therefore, with a great ^ 
army, and encamped near Fidenae. Having ordered two * 
thousand men to lie in ambush in the shrubby and hollow 
plsCbes before Rome, they appointed a few horse at day-break 
to ravage the country up to the very gates, and then to retreat; 
till they drew the enemy into the ambuscade. But Publicola, 
getting information that very day of these particulars from de- 
serters, prepared himself accordmgly, and made a disposition 
of his forces. Posthumius Balbus, his son-in-law, went out 
with three thousand men, as it began to grow dark, and hav- 
ing taken possession of the summits of the hills under which 
the Sabines had concealed themselves^ watched his opportuni- 
tv. His colleague Lucretius, with the lightest and most ac- 
tive of the Romans, was appointed to attack the Sabine caval- 
ry, as they were driving off the cattle, while himself, with the 
rest of the forces, took a large compass, and enclosed the 
enemy's rear. The morning happened to be very foggy, 
when Posthumius, at dawn, with loud shouts, fell upon the 
ambuscade from the heights, Lucretius charged the horse in 
their retreat, and Publicola attacked the enemy's camp. The 
Sabines were everywhere worsted and put to the rout. As the 
Romans met not with the least resistance, the slaughter was 
prodigious. It is clear, that the vain confidence of the Sa- 
Isines was the principal cause of their ruin. While one part 
thought the other was safe, they did not stand upon their de- 
fence; those in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 
in ambuscade, while they, in their turn, endeavoured to re- 

fain the camp. Thus they fell in with each other in great 
isorder, and in mutual want of that assistance which neither 
was able to give. The Sabines would have been entirely cut 
off, had not the city of Fidenae been so near, which proved 
an asylum to some, particularly those that fled when the camp 
was taken. Such as did not take refuge there, were either 
destroyed or taken prisoner^ 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every great 
event to the interposition of the gods, gave the credit of this 
victorv solely to the general; and the first thing the soldiers 
were neard to say, was, that Publicola had put me enemy m 
their hands, lame, blind, and almost bound for the slaughter. 
The people were enriched with the plunder and the sale of 
prisoners. As for Publicola, he was honoured with a triumph ; 
and having surrendered the administration to the succeeding 
consuls, he died soon after; thus finishing his life in circum^ 
stances esteemed the happiest and most glorious that man can 
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attain to.* ^ The people, as if they had done nothinjg to requite 
his merit in his lifetime, decreed that his funeral should be 
solemnized at the public charge; and to make it the more 
honourable, every one contributed a piece of money called 
Qucuirans, Besides, the women, out of particular regard to 
his memory, continued the mourning for him a whole year. 
By an order of the citizens, his body was likewise interred 
within the city, near the place called Fe/ia, and all his family 
were to have a burying place there. At present, indeed, none 
of his descendants are interred in that sround ; they only car- 
ry the corpse, and set it down there, wnen one of the attend- 
ants puts a lighted torch under it, which he immediately takes 
back a^ain. Thus they claim by that act the right, but waive 
the privilege; for the body is taken away, and interred with- 
out the walls. 

* He was the most virtuous citizen, one of the greatest generals, and the 
most popular consul Rome ever had. As he had taken more care to trans- 
mit his virtues to his posterity, than to enrich them; and as, notwithstanding 
the frugality of his life, and the great offices he had borne, there was not 
found money enough in his house to defray the chai^^s of his funeral, he 
was buried at the expense of the public. His poverty is a circumstance 
which Plutarch should have mentioned, because a funeral at the publie 
charge was an honour sometimes paid to the rich. 
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COMPARED. 



Thjsre is something singular in this parallel, and what has 
not occurred to us in any other of the lives we have written, 
that Publicola should exemplify the maxims of Solon, and that 
Solon should proclaim beforehand the happiness of rublicola. 
For the definition of happiness which Solon gave Croesus, is 
more applicable to Publicola than to Tellus. It is true, he pro- 
nounces Tellus happy on account of his virtue, his valuable 
children, and glorious death; vet he mentions him not in his 
poems as eiminently distinguished by his virtue, his children, 
or his employments. For Publicola, in his lifetime, attained 
the highest reputation and authority among the Romans, by 
means of his virtues; and, after his death, his family was 
reckoned among the most honourable; the houses of the Pub- 
licolae, the Messalae, and Valerii,* illustrious for the space of 
six hundred years^t still acknowledging him as the fountain 
of their honour. Tellus, like a brave man, keeping his post> 
and fighting to the last, fell by the enemy's hand ; whereas 
Publicola, mer having slain his enemies (a much liappier cir- 
cumstance th^n to be slain by them), after seeing his country 
victorious, through his conduct as consul and as general, after 
triumphs and all other marks of honour, died that death which 
Solon had so passionately wished for, and declared so happy, j: 
Solon, again, in his answer to Mimnermus, concerning the 
period of human life, thus exclaims: — 

* That is, the other Valerii, viz, the Mxximi^ the Corvku, the PMi^ the 
Levini, and the Flaed, 

t It appears from this passage, that Plutarch wrote this life about the be- 
ginning^ of Trajan's reign. 

i Cicero thought this wish of Solon's unsuitable to so wise a man, and 
preferred to it that of the poet Eniuus, who, pleasing himself with the 
thought of an immortality on earth as a poet, deared to die unlamented. 
Cicero rejoiced in tiie same prospect as an orator. The pasnon of immor- 
tality is indeed a natural one; but as the chief part of our happiness consists 
in the exercise of the benevolent affections, in giving and receiving sincere 
testimonies of re^prd, the undoubted expressions of that regard must sooth 
the pains of a dying man, and comfort him with the reflection^ that ho has 
not been wanting in the offices of humaiuty. 
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l«et fneiidship*s iaithfiil heart attend my bier. 
Heave the sad sigh, and diop the pitying^ teat. 

And Publicola had this felicity; for he was lamented, not only 
by'his friends and relations, but by the whole city; thousands 
attended his funeral with tears, with regret, with the deepest 
sorrow; and the Roman matrons mourned for him^ as for the 
loss of a son, a brother, or a common parent. 
Another wish of Solon's is thus expressed:— 

The flow of riches though desir'd, 
life's real goods, if well acquired. 
Unjustly letrae never gain. 
Lest vengeance follow in their trains 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his richesho- 
nourably, for he was a generous benefactor to the poor; so that 
if Solon was the wisest, Publicola was the happiest of human 
kind. What the former had wished for as the greatest and 
most desirable of blessings, the latter actually possessed, and 
continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to Solon in his 
turn ; for he considered him as the most excellent pattern that 
could be proposed, in rcjgulating a democracy ; ana, like him, 
laying aside the pride ofpow^r, he rendered it gentle and ac- 
ceptable to all. He also made use of several of colon's laws; 
for he empowered the people to elect their own magistrates, 
and left an appeal to them from the sentence of other courts, 
as the Athenian lawgiver haJ done. He did not, indeed, 
with Solon, create a new senate,* but he almost doubled the 
number of that which he found in being. 

His reason for appointing quasstors or treasurers was, that if 
the consul was a worthy man, he might have leisure to attend 
to greater affairs; if unworthy, that he might not have greater 
opportunities of injustice, when both the government and trea- 
sury were under his direction. 

Fublicola's aversion to tyrants was stronger than that of So- 
lon; for the latter made every attempt to set up arbitrary pow- 
er punishable by law; but the former made it death without 
the formality of trial. Solon, indeed, justly and reasonably 
plumes himself upon refusing absolute power, when both the 

* By finXHf we apprehend that Plutarch here rather means the senate or 
council o^four hundred^ than the council of areopagtu. The four hundred 
had the prior cognizance of all tliat was to come before the people, and no- 
thing could be proposed to the general assembly till digested by them; so 
that, as fur as he was able, he provided against a thibit of arbitrary power in 
the rich, and a desire of licentious freedom in the commons; the areOpagua 
being a check upon the former, as the senate was a curb upon the latter. 
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state of affairs atid;the inclinations of the peopte would have 
readily admitted it; and yet it was no less glorious for Publico- 
la, when, finding the consular authority too despotic, he render- 
ed it milder and more popular, and did not stretch it so far as 
he might have done. That this was the best method of go- 
verning, Solon seems to have been sensible before him, when 
he says of a republic:— 

The reins nor strictly nor too loosely hold. 
And safe the car of sUppery power you guide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, and was, in- 
deed, the most effectual way to support the liberty of the peo- 
ple; for laws intended to establish an equality would be of no 
avail, while the poor were deprived of tne benefit of that equa- 
lity by their debts. Where tney seemed most to exercise their 
liberty, in offices, in debates, and in deciding causes, there 
they were most enslaved to the rich, and entirely under their 
control. What is more considerable in this case is, that, 
though the cancelling of debts generally produces seditions, 
Solon seasonably applied it, as a strong, though hazardous 
medicine, to remove the sedition then existing. The mea- 
sure, too, lost its infamous and obnoxious nature, when made 
use of by a man of Solon's probity and character. 

If we consider the whole administration of each, Solon's was 
more illustrious at first He was an original, and followed no 
example; besides, by himself, without a colleague, he effected 
many great things for the public advantage. But Publicola's 
fortune was more to be admired at last; tor Solon lived to see 
his own establishment overturned, whereas that of Publicola 
preserved the state in good order to the time of the civil wars. 
And no wonder; since the former, as soon as he had enacted 
his laws, left them inscribed on tables of wood, without any one 
to support their authority, and departed from Athens; whilst 
the latter, remaining at Kome, and continuing in the magis- 
tracy, thoroughly established and secured the commonwealth. 

Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of Pisistratus, 
and desirous to prevent their being put in execution; but he 
miscarried in the attempt, and saw a tyrant set up. On the 
other hand, Publicola demolished kingly power, when it had 
been established for some a^cs, and was at a formidable height 
He was eaualled by Solon m virtue and patriotism, but he had 
power and good fortune to second his virtue, which the other 
wanted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a considerable difference; for 
Daimachus Plataeensia does not even attribute that enterprise 
against the Megarensians to Solon, as we have done; whereas 
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Publicoky in man^ great battles, performed the duty both of 
a generaJ and a private soldier. 

Again; if we compare their conduct in civil affairs, we shall 
find that Solon, only acting a part, as it were, and under the 
form of a maniac, went out to' speak concerning the recovery 
of Salamis. But Publicola, in tne face of the greatest danger, 
rose up against Tarquin,, detected the plot, preFented the es- 
cape of the viieiG#nspiratcuis^ had th«m ]lQrtin^a,^Md not only 
excluded the tyrants from the city, but cut up their hoj)es by 
the roots. If ne was thus vigorous in prosecuting affairs that 
required q^irity resolution, and (upHkiortu^ he was stiQ more 
successful in negotiation and the gentle arts of pamimAMi^ 
fofi by bis addrassy ha gafined Porsena, whose fomitfi vmM^ 4^ 
f(GQi»idaUey tbutha eoukL not be.qaeUed byidiihjii ciwnofymif^ 
made him a friend to Rome. *^ 

But here, perhaps, some will object, that Solon recovered 
Salamis, when the AthenianB had pveii it ttp; wh^^reas Publi- 
cola surrendered landaf thattiie Romans were in possession of. 
Our judgment of actions, however, should be formed accord- 
ins to the respective times and postures of affiurs* Afi^ aU^ 
politician, to manage alt for the best, varies bis condneAas^tii^^ 
present occasion requires; often quits a part, to save th9>t¥hl>l)a9' 
and,, by yielding in small matters, secures considevaJble'ailvail*^ 
tages. Thus rublicoTa, by giving up what the Rcnnans hodv 
lately usurped, saved all that was really their own: ted at 9t 
time when they found it diffict]dt to defend their city, gained 
for them the possession of the besieger's camp. In efiect, by 
referring his cause to the arbitration of the enemy, he gained 
his point, and with that^ all the advantages he could* hftve pro- 
posed to himself by a victory; for Porsena put an end to the 
war, and left the Romans all the provision he had made for 
carrying it on, induced by that impression of thepjr virtue and 
honour, which he had received from PubUe<da* 
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UPE OF THEMISTOCLES. 



The fumiljr of Themistoetes was too obscure to raise him to 
distinetioiu He was the son of ^eocles, an inferior citizen of 
Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. Bv 
hb mother's side, he is said to have been illegitimate,* accord- 
ing to the following verses: — 

Though bom in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
Mv son enrols me in the lists of fame. 
The great Themistocles. 



rv 



Yet Phanias write^, that the mother of Themistocles was of 
Caria.' not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon, 
but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to 
which she belonged. But be that as it may, when all the ille- 
gitimate youth assembled ' at Cynosarges, in the wrestling ring 
dedicated to Hercules, without the gates, which was appoint- 
ed for that purpose, because Hercules himself was not alto- 
?5ther of 'divine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother; 
hemistodles found means to persuade some of the young no- 
blemen to go to Cynosarges, and take their exercise with him. 
This was an* ingenibus contrivance to take away the distinc- 
tion betim^en the illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, 
whose parents were both Athenians. It is plain, however^ 
that he was related to the house 6f the Lycomedae;t for Si- 
monides informs us, that when a chapel j: of that family in the 
ward of Phyle, where the mysteries of Ceres used to be cele- 
brated, was burnt down by the barbarians, Themistocles re- 
built it, and adorned it with pictures. 

It appears, that when a boy, he was full of spirit and fire, 
quick of apprehension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and 
likely to make a great statesman. His hoim of leisure and 

* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner to his mo- 
t1ver» should be deemed a bastard, though bom in wedlock, and sliould con- 
cequcntly be incapable of inheriting his father's estate. 

f The Lycomeclx were a family in Athens, who (according^ to Pausanias) 
had the care of tlie sacrifices o'ffered to Ceres; and in that Chapel which 
Theseus Tebuilt* initUitions and other mysteries were celebrated. 
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vacation he spent not, like other boys, in idleness and play; 
but he was always inventing and composing declamations; the 
subjects of which were either the impeachment or defence of 
some of his schoolfellows; so that his master Would often say, 
" Boy, you will be nothing common or indifferent; you will 
either be a blessing or a curse to the community.*' As for" 
moral philosophy, and the polite arts, he leatrned them but 
slowly, and with little satisfaction; but instructions in politi- 
cal knowledge, and the administration of public affairs, he re- 
ceived with an attention above his years, because they suited 
his genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, 
in company where free scope was given to raillery, by persons 
who passed as more accomplishea in what was caHed genteel 
breeding, he was obliged to answer them with ^ome asperity: 
** 'Tis true I never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon 
a lute, but I know how to raise a small and inconsiderable city 
to glory and greatness." 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Themistocles studied 
natural philosophy both under Anaxagoras and Melissus. But 
in this he errs against chronology;* for when Pericles, who 
was much younger than Themistocles, besieged Samos, Melis- 
sus defended it, and Anaxagoras lived with Pericles. Those 
seem to deserve more attention, who say that Themistocles 
w^as a follower of Mnesiphilus the Phrearian; who was neither 
orator nor natural philosopher, but a professor of what was 
then called wisdom,t whicn consisted m a knowledge of the 
arts of government, and the practical part of political pru- 
dence. This was a sect formed upon the principles of Solon, J 
and descending in succession from him; but when the science 
of government came to be mixed with forensic arts, and pass- 
ed from action to mere words, its professors, instead of sages, 
were called Sophists. § Themistocles, however, was conver- 

* AiiaxBgoras was bom iii the first year of the 70th Olympiad; Themisto- 
cles won the battle of Salamis the first year of the 75th Olympiad^ liftd Me- 
lissus defended Samos a^nst Pericles the last year of tlie 84th Olyix^>iad. 
Themistocles, therefore, could neither study under Anaxagoras, who was 
only twenty years old when that general gained the battle of Salamis, nor 
yet under Melissus, who did not begin to flouiish till thirty-aic years afler 
that battle. 

f The first sages were in reality great politicians, who gave rales and pre- 
cepts for the goveiTiment of communities. Thales was the first who canied 
his speculations into physics. 

t During the space of about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty years. 

4 The Sophists were rather rhetoricians than philosophers, skilled in 
words, but superficial in knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius informs us. Pro- 
tagoras, who flourished about the 84th Olympiad, a little before the birt]i 
of Plato, was the first who had the appellation of Sophist, But Socrates, 
who was more convereant in moralitv than in politics, physics, or rhetoric, 
and who was desirous to improve the world rather in practice than in tl^eo- 
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sant in public busiiiiess; when he atteaded the kcturas of 
Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irre^lar and unsteady, 
as he followed his own disposition, without any moral re- 
, straints. He lived in extremes, and those extremes were of- 
ten of the worst kind.* But he seemed to apologize for this 
afterwards, when he observed, that — "The wildest colts make 
the best horses, when they come to be properly broke and 
managed." The stories, however, which some tell us, of his 
father disinheriting him, and his mother laying violent hands 
upon . herself, because she could not bear the moughts of her 
son's infamy, seem to be quite fictitious. Others, on the coo- 
trary, say, that his father, to dissuade him from accepting any 
public employment, showed him some old galleys that lay 
worn out and neglected on the sea-shore, just as the populace 
neglect their leaders, when they have no farther service for 
them. 
^« Themistodes had an early and violent inclination for public 
business, and was so ;5tronsly smitten with the love of glory, 
with an ambition of the himest station, that he involved him- 
sdf in troublesome quarrels with persons of the first rank and 
influence in the state, particularly with Aristides, the son of 
Lyj^imachus, who always opposed him. Their enmity began 
earl}^, but the cause, as Ariston the philosopher relates, was 
nothing more than their regard for Stesileus of Teos. After 
this^ their disputes continued about public affairs; and the dis- 
bimilarity of their lives and manners naturally added to it. 
Aristides was of a mild temper, and great probit3^ He 
managed the concerns of government with inflexible justice, 
not with a. view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to 
promote his own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety 
of the state. He was therefore necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistodes, and to prevent his promotion, because he fre- 
quently put the people upon unwarrantable enterprises, and 
was ambitious^ of introducing great innovations. Indeed, 
Themistodes was so carried away with the love of glory, so 
immoderately desirous of distinguishing himself by some great 
action, that, though he was very young when the battle of 

IT, modestly took the name of Phihsophoa, i. e. a lover of wisdom^ and not 
that oiSopho8;\, e. a sage or wise man, 

* Idomeneus savs, tluit one morning Themistodes harnessed four naked 
courtezans in a chariot, and made them draw him across the Ceramicus, in 
the nght of all the people who were there assembled; and that at a time 
when the Athenians were perfect strangers to debauchery, either in wine 
or women. But if that vice was then so little known in Athens, how could 
there be found four prostitutes impudent enough to be exposed in that man- 
ner? 
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Marathon was fought, and when the generalship of Miltiades 
was every where extolled, yet even uien he was observed to 
keep much alone, to be very pensive, to watch whole nights, 
and not to attend the usual entertainments. When he was 
asked the reason by his friends, who wondered at the change, 
he said, — ^* The trophiies of Miltiades would not suffer him to 
sleep. " While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at 
Marathon had put an end to the war, he considered it as the 
beginning of greater conflicts;* and, for the benefit of Greece, 
he was always preparing himself and the Athenians against 
those conflicts, because he foresaw them at a distance, t 
' And, in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to 
share the revenue of the silver mines of Lauriuin amons them- 
selves, he alone had the courage to make a motion to the peof- 
Ele, that they should divide uiem in that manner no longer, 
ut build with them a number of galleys, to be employed m a 
war against the ^ginetae, who then made a considerable figure 
in Greece, and, by means of their numerous navy, were mas- 
ters of the sea. fiy seasonably stirring up the resentment and 
emulation of his countrymen against these islanders, j he the 
more easily prevailed with them to provide themselves with 
ships, than ir he had displayed the terrors of Darius and the 
» Persians, who were at a greater distance, and of whose coming 
they had no great apprehensions. With this money a hundred 
galleys, with three banks of oars, were built, which afterwards 
K)ught against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to others, 
in order to draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime 
affairs, and to convince them, that though by land they were 
not able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force 
they might not only repel the harbarians, but hold all Greece 
in subjection. Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he 
made them mariners and seamen, and brought upon himself 

• He did not question but Darius would at length perceive, that the only 
way to deal with tlie Greeks, was to attack tliem vigorously by sea, where 
they could make the least opposition. 

j- The two principal qualifications of a general, are a quick and compre^ 
Uensive view of what is to be done upon any present emei^ncy, and ahan^ 
py foresight of what is to come. Themistocles possessed both these qua£* 
fications in a g^reat degree. Witli respect to the latter, Thucydides gives 
him this eulo^um, tri ^xucToy tk yivwo/uwH ei^tcrcs lixsecrwc. 

t Plutarch m this place follows Hcix)dotus. But Thucydides is ezpc^fi, 
that Themistocles availed himself of both these arp^uments, the apprehensions 
which the Athenians were under of the itetum pfthe Persians, as well as the 
war against tlie iEginetse. Indeed he could not neglect so powerful an in» 
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the aspersipn of taking from his cpuutryinen ^e spear and the 
shiald, and sending them to the bench and the oar, Stesimr 
brotus writes, that.Themistocles efiectecf this in spite of the 
oppositioja of Miltiades. Whether by this proceedmg he cor- 
rupted, the simplicity of, the Athenian constitution, is a specu- 
lation not proper to be indulged here; but that the Greeks 
owed their safety to these naval applications,^ and that those 
ships re-established the city of Athens after it had been de- 
stroyed, (to omit other proofs) Xerxes, himself is a sufficient 
witness: for, after his defeat at sea, he was no longer able to 
make head against the Athenians, thouffb his land forces re- 
mainejd entire; and it seems to me,, thatlie left Mardonius ra- 
ther to prevent a pursi^t tlaan with any hope of his bringing 
Greece into subjection*' 

Some authors write^ that Themistocles was intent upon the 
acquisition of money, with a view to spend it profusely; and, 
indeed^ for his frequent sacrifices^ and the splendid manner in 
which he entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. 
Yet otl^ers, on the conti-ary, accuse him of meanness and atten- 
tion to trifles, and say, he even sold presents that were made 
him for his table. Nay, when he begged a colt of Philides^ 
who was a breeder of horses, and was refujsed, he threatened, 
" he would soon make a Troian horse of his house;" enigma- 
tically hijtiting, that he would raise up troubles and impeach- 
ments aaainst him from some of his own family. . 

In amoition, however, he had no equal; for when he was 
yet young, and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles of 
Hermionc, a performer upon the lyre, much, valuea by the 
Athenians, to practise at his house, hoping by this means to 
draw a great nuEp.ber of people thither. And when he went to 
the Olympic games, he endeavoured to equal or exceed Cimon, 
in the elegance of his table, the splendour of his pavilions, and 
other expenses of his train. These things, however, were not 
/agreeable to the Greeks; they looked upon them as suitable to 
a young man of a noble family; but when an obscure person 
set himself lip so much above his fortune, he gained nothing 
by lit but tbe^ imputation of vanity. He exhibited a tragedy,* 
too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with his trage- 
dians, at a time when those entertainments were pursued with 
great avidity and emulation. In memory of his success, he put 
utp this lAseription: — "Themistocles, thePhrearian exhibited 

^ Tragedy, at thia time was just arrived at perfection: and so ^eat a taste 
tvadthe Athenians for this Mod of entertainnient, that the principal penon» 
iol the comi^on^ealth could not oblige them mere, than b^ exhibiting, me best 
tragetfy with the most elegant decoTations. Public piues Were appointed 
for those that ei^eUed in this respect) and it W9» matter of great emuJMioia 
to gidn them. 
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4ihe tragedy, Phrynichus composed it,* Adamaatus pr6si4ed.^' 
This gained him popularity; and what added to it was, his 
charging his memory with the names of the citizens; so that 
he readily called each hy his own. He was an impartial 
judge, too, in the causes that were brought before him; and 
Simonides of Ceost making an unreasonable request to him 
when archonyX he answered:—" Neither would you be a good 
poet, if you transgressed the- rules of harmony; nor I a good 
magistrate, if I granted your petition contrary to law." Ano- 
ther time he rallied Simonides for " his absurdity in abusing 
the Corinthians, who inhabited so elegant a city; and hav- 
ing bis own .pieture drawn, when he had so ill-tavoured an 
aspect." 

At length, having syttained to a great height of power and 
popularity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the banish- 
ment of Axistides by what is called the Oatradam. § 

The Modes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athe- 
nians considered wno should be their general; and many (we 
are toldj thinking the commission dangerous, declined it 
But Epicydes, the 9on> of Euphemides, a man of more elo- 
c|uenee than couraee, and capaole withal of being bribed, so- 
licited it, and was likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing 
the consequence would be fatal to the public, if Uie choice fell 

• 

* Phrynichus waa the disciple of Thespisy who was esteemed the inventor 
of tra^dy. He was the first that brought female actors upon the stage. 
His chief phiys were Actxon, Alcestis, and the Danai'des. iEschylus was 
his contemporary. 

t Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in his poems; 
ana wsa the author of several odes and elegies: smne of which ar^ still ex- 
tant and well known. He was much in the favour of Pausanias, king of Spar- 
ta, and of Hiero, king of Sicily. Plato had so hi^h an opinion of nis merit, 
that he gave him the epithet of divine. He died m the first year of the 78th 
Olympiad, at almost ninety years of age; so that he was veryjaear fourscore 
when he described the battle of Salamis. 

i The former translator renders avn rr^afm^Kvrsf, when he waa eommander 
ef the carmyy which is indeed the sense of it a litUe below, but not here 
Plutarch uses ^e w(»d pvf^nyci fotprahr, which is almost synonymous to 
arehon. And in this passage he so explains it himself, JNbr should Ihe a 
good arehon, &c. 

4 It is not certain by whom the Oatradam was introduced: some say, b^ 
PisistratuB, or rather by his sons; others, by Clisthenes; and others, make it 
as ancient as the time of Theseus. By this, men, who became powerful to 
such a deg^e, as to threaten the state with danger, wercH^njajwied for ten- 
yejirs; and they were to quit the Athenian territories in ten d!^A^% The me- 
thod of it was this: every citizen took a piece of a broken pot or shell, on 
which he wrote the name of the person he would have Danished. This 
done, the magistrates counted the shells; and, if they amounted to 6000, 
sorted them; and the man whose name was found on the greatest number 
of shells^ was of course exiled for ten years. 
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upon Epicydcs, prevailed upon him by pecuniary considem- 
tions to drop his pretensions. 

His behaviour is also commended with respect to the inter- 
preter who came with the king of Persians ambassadors that 
were sent to demand earth and water. * By a decree of the 
people, he put him to death, for presuming to make use of the 
Greek language to express the demands of the barbarians. 
To this we may add his proceedings in the afiair of Arthmius 
the Zelite;t who, at his motion, was declared infamous, with 
his children and all his posterity, for bringing Persian gold 
into Greece. But that wnich redounded most of all to his"" ho- 
nour was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling 
the several states to each other, and persuading them to lay- 
aside their animosities during the war with Persia. In this 
he is said to have been much assisted bv Chileus the Arcadian. 
As soon as he had taken the commaim upon him, he endea- 
voured to persuade the people to quit the city, to embark on 
board their ships, and to meet the barbarians at as great a dis- 
tance from Greece as possible. But many opposing it, he 
marched at the head ,of a great army, together with the Lace- 
d'semonians, to Tempe, intending to cover Thessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persians. When he returned 
without effecting any thing, the Tbessalians having embraced 
the king's party, and all the country, as far as Boeotia, follow- 
ing their example, the Athenians were more willing to heark- 
en to his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with 
a fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium. f 

When the fleets of the several states were joined, and the 
majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades should have the 
chief command, and with his Lacedaemonians begin the en- 
gagement, the Athenians, who had a greater number of ships 
than all the rest united, § thought it an indignity to part with 

* This was. a demand of submission. But Herodotu& assures us, that 
Xerxes did not send such an embassy to the Athenians: the ambassadors of 
his father Darius were treated with great indi^ity when they made -tfiat de- 
mand: for the Athenians threw them into a ditch, and told them. There was 
earth and water enough. 

f Arthmius was of Zele, a town in Asia Minor, but settled at Athens. He 
was not only declared infamous for bringing in Persian gold, and endeavour- 
ing to corrupt with it some of the principal Athenians, but banbhed by 
soimd of trumpet. Tide Msckin, Oral. coni. Cleaiphon, * 

^ At the same time that the Greeks' thought of defending the pass of 
Thermopylae by land, they sent a fleet to hinder the passage of the Persian 
navy through the straits of Euboea, which fleet rendezvoused at Artemisium. 

§ Herodotus tells us, in tlie beginning of his eighth book, that the Athe- 
nians furnished 127 vessels, and that the whole complement of the rest of 
the Greeks amounted to no more than 151; of which twenty belonged like- 
wise to the Athenians, who had lent them to the Chalcidiaos. 
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the |dace of hoDiour. But Themistocles^ perceiTU]^ the d»Q- 
ger of any disagreement at that time, gave up the command to 
Eurybiades, and satisfied the Athenians, by representing to 
them, that, if they behaved like men in that war, the Grecians 
would voluntarily yield them the superi(H*ity for the future. 
To him, therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and 
the Athenians, in particular, the distinguished glory of sur- 
passing their enemies in valour, and their allies in moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphetse, Eurybiades was 
astonished at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he 
was informed that there were two hundred more sailing round 
Sciathus. He, therefore, was desirous, without loss of time, 
to draw nearer to Greece, and to keep close to the Pelopon- 
nesian coast, where he mi^ht have an army occasionally to 
assist the fleet; for he considered the nav^l force of the Per- 
sians as invincible. Upon this the Euboeans, apprehensive 
that the Greeks would fprsake them, sent Pela^on, to negoti- 
ate privately with Themistocles, and to offer him a large sum 
of money. He took the money, and ^ve it (as Herodotus 
writes) to Eurybiades. * Finding hims3f most opposed in his 
designs by Architeles, captain of the saered gaUeyyi who had 
not mone]r,to pay his men, and, therefore, ieteiided immedi- 
ately to withdraw, he so infused his countrymen against him, 
that they went in a tumultuous manner on board his ship, and 
took from him what he had provided for his supp^. Ardhi- 
teles, beins much provoked at this insult^ Themistocles sent 
him, in a chest, a quantity of provisions, ftad at the bottom of 
it a talent of silver, and desired him to refresh himself that 
evening, and to satisfy his crew in the morning, otherwise he 
would accuse him to the Athenians, of having received a bribe 
from the enemy. This particular is mentioned by Phanias 
the Lesbian 

Thfough the several engagements]: with the Persian fleet in 

* According to Herodotus* th« sfFair was thus:— The Eubceans, not being 
able to prevau with Eurybiades to remain on their coast till tliey could car- 
ry off their wives and children, addressed themselves to Themistocles, and 
made him a present of thirty talents. He took the money, and with five ta- 
lents bribed Eurybiades. Then Adiamanthus the Corintliian, being the only 
commander who insisted on weighing anchor, Themistocles went on board 
him, and told him in few words, — « Adiamantlius, you shall not abandon us, 
for I will give you a greater present for doing your duty, than the king of 
the Medes would send you lor deserting the allies;*' which he performed, 
by sending him three talents on board. Thus he did what the Eubceans re- 
quested, and saved twenty-two talents for himself. 

•|- The sacred galley was that wliich the Athenians sent every year to De- 
les, with sacrifices for Apollo; and they pretend it was the same in which 
Theseus carried the tribute to Crete. 

t They came to thi*ee several engagements within three day% in the last 

Vol. I. 2 I 
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the straits of Euboea were not decisive, yet they were of great 
advantage to the Greeks, who learned, by experience, that nei- 
ther the number of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of theii 
ornaments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the barbari- 
ans, have ahy thing dreadful in them to men that know how 
to ftght hand to hand, and are determined to behave gallantly. 
These things they were taught to despisej when they came to 
43lose action, and grappled with the foe. In this case Pindar^s 
sentiments appear just, when he says of the fight at Artemi- 
sium,^ 

'Twas then that Athens the foundations laid , 
Of Liberty's fair structure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory. 

Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the north of 
Hestia^. Over against it lies Olizon, in the territory that 
formerly was subject to Philoctetes, where there is a small 
temple of Diana of the Easty in the midst of a grove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of white stone, which, when 
rubbed with the hand, has both the colour and smell of safiron. 
On one of the pillars are inscribed the following verses: — 

When on these seas the son^ of Athens conquer'd 
The various powers of Asia, mtefnl here 
They reared this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where there 
is a large heap of sand, which, if uug into, shows towards the 
bottom a blacK dust like ashes, as if some fire had been there; 
and this is supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the ships, ana the bodies of the dead, were burnt. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylae being 
brought to Artemisium,* when the confederates were informed 
that Leonidas was slain there, and Xerxes master of the pas- 
-eages by land, they sailed back to Greece; and the Athenians, 
elated with their late distinguished valour, brought up the 
rear. As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever he 
saw any harbours or places proper for the enemy's ships to 

of which Clineas, the father of Alcibiades, performed wonders. He had, at 
his own expense, fitted out a ship which carried two hundiHid men. 

* The last engagement at Thermopylae, wherein Xerxes forced the passes 
•of the mountains, by the defeat of the Luccda:nKmiuns, Thespians, and The-* 
bans, who had been left to guard them, huppuned on the same day with the 
batUe at Artemisium; and the news of it was brought to I'hemistocles by an 
Athenian called Abronichus. Though tJie action at Thermopylae had not an 
immediate relation to Themistocles, yet it would have tended more to the 
glory of that general, if Plutarch had taken greater notice of it; since the 
advantage gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece to him, and rendered 
him much more formidable. Thermopylae is well known to be a narrow pasa 
tn the mountMns neartlie Euripus. 



potiaat^ Ke took such stones as he happened to find, or caused 
to be 'brought thither for that purpose, and set them up in the 
ports and watering places, with tne following inscription en- 
grated in lar^e characters, and addressed to the lonians:-- 
<^ Let the lomahs^if it be possible^ come over to the Greeks, 
from whom they are descended, and who now risk their live» 
for their liberty. If this be impracticable, let them, at least, 
perplex, the barbarians, and put them in disorder in time oi 
action/^ By this be hoped either to bring the loniaiis over to 
bis side, or to so^w discord amortg them, by causing them to 
besuspected by the Persians. 

Though- Xerxes had passed through Doris, down to Phocis, 
and was burning and destroying the Phocion. cities, yet the* 
Greeks sent them no jsuc^oursl A.nd, notwithstanding all the* 
QUt^ati^s the AUieni^ns could use, to prevail with the confe- 
derates, to repair with them into Boeotia, and cover the froa* 
tiers of Attica, as they had sent a.fleet'to Artemisium to serve 
the common* cause, no one gave ear to their request All eyes 
were turned upon Peloponnesus, and all were determined to- 
collect tiieir forces within ^e istkmuey and to build a wall 
across it from sea ,to sea. The Athenians were greatly incens- 
ed to see themselves thus betrayed, and, at the same time, de- 
jected $nd discourage at so g^^neral a defection. They alone 
could, not think of giving battle to so prodigious an army. To* 
quit the city, and embark on board their ships, was the only 
expedient at present: and this the generality were very unwil- 
ling to hearken, to,' as they could neither have any great amibi* 
tion for victory, nor idea of safety, when they had left th© 
teniples of their gods, and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not, by the force of 
human reason, prevail with the multitude,* set his machinery 
to work as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recoiurse to 
prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of, 
was the disappear! ng;pf the dragon of Minerva, which, at that 
time, quitted the holy place; and the priests, finding the daily 
offerings set before it untouched, gave it out among the peo* 
pie, at the suggestion of Themistocles, that the goddess had 
forsaken the city, and that she offered to conduct them to sea. 
Moreover, by wjiy of explaining to the people an oracle then 
received, t he told them, that by wooden waiis^ there could not 

• 

* He prevailed so effectually at last^ that the Athenians stoned CyrisiluSy an 
orator, who vehemently opposed him; and iirg«d all the common topics of 
love to the place of one's birth, and the affection to wives and helpless in- 
fants. The women, too, to show how far they were from desiring^ that the 
cause of Greece should suffer fur them, stcnedhis wife. 

+ This was the second oracle which the Athenian deputies received from 
Aristonice, priestess of Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the walb of 
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posdibly be any thing memt but Alps; and that Apollo,^ nov^ 
calling Salasnis dttrtne, not wretched and unftfrtunAa^ as {otmet* 
ly, signified by such an epithet^ that it would be productive 
of same great advantage to Greece. His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, that Ihe city should be left to the 
protection of Minerva,* the tutelary goddess of the Athenians; 
that tiie young men should go on board the ships; and that 
every one should provide, as well As he possibly could, for the 
aafety of the children, the women, and the slaves. 

Wnen this decree was made^ most of the Athenians remov- 
ed their parents and wives to Tr<Bzene,^t where they were re- 
ceived with a generous hospitality. The Trmzeniantf came 
to a resolution, to maintain them at the public expense; fm 
which purpose they allowed each of them twooAo/ia day;tiiev 
permitted the children to gather fruit wherever they pleasfed, 
and provided for their education, by paying their tutors. This 
order was procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, ^Aristotle in-* 
forms us that the court of Jret^agus distributed to evei^ man, 
who took part in the expedition, eight drachmas; which was 
the principal means of manning the fleet. But Clidemus 
ascribes this also to a stratagem ofThemistocles; for he tells us, 
that when the Athenians went down to the harbour of Piraeus,, 
the JEgis was lost from the statue of Minerva; and Themisto- 
cles, as he ransacked every thing, under pretence of searching 
for it, found large sums of money hid among ihe bagga^, 
which he applied to the public use; and out of it all necessaries 
were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very afiect- 
ing scene. What pity! what admiration of the firmness of 
those men, who, sending their parents and families to a dis^ 
tant place, unmoved with their cries, their tears, or embraces, 
had the fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis! 
What greatly heightened the distress, was the number of citi- 

wood which 8h« advised them to have recourse to, was meant the citadel, 
because it was palisaded; but others thought it could intend nothing but 
ships. The maintainess of the finmer opinion urnd against such as sup- 
ported the latter, that the last line but one of he oraele, n §vi Xsuu^iir, tsrtXiK /i 
av 'nKKtyufM»ettj was directly against him, and that, without question, it por- 
tended the destniction of the Atheiuan fleet near Salamis. Themistocles 
alleged in answer, that if the oracle had intended to foretel the destniction 
of tlie Athenians, it would not have called it tlie divine Salamis, but the un- 
happy; and that, whereas, the imfortunate in the oracle were styled the sons 
of women, it could mean no other than the Persians, who were scandalously 
efleminate. — Herodot. 1. vii. c. 143, 144. 

* But liow was this, when he had before told tlie people, that Minerva had 
forsaken tlie city ? 

t Theseus, Uie great hero in Atlicnian stoiy, was originally of Trofzene 
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4seD6 mAom ihey ^ete forced to leaTe Miind, because of their 
extreme old i^e.* And some emotions of tenderness were 
due even to the tsme domestic animals, which, running to the 
shore, with lamentable howlings, expressed their affection and 
re^et finr the persons that had fed them. One of these, a dog 
that belonged to Xairtiiippas, theiWther of Pericles, unwJlRng 
to be left bdiind, is Baid to have leaped into the sea, and to 
have swam by tiie vide of the ship, till it reached Sakmis, 
where, quite spent with toil, it died immediately. And t^er 
show us to this day a place called Ck/no9 Sema^ where they tetl 
us that dog was buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the 
following. He perceived that Aristides was much regretted 
b}^ the people, ipimo were apprehensive that, out of revenge, he 
might join the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause 
of Greece; he, therefore, caused a decree to be made, that all 
who had been banished only for a time, should have leave to 
return, and by their counsel and valour assist their fellow-citi- 
zens in the preservation of their country. 

£urybiad!es, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had the com- 
mand of the fleet; but as he was apprehensive of the danger,t 
he proposed to set sail for die Isthmusy and fix his station near 
the Pelopoiinesian army. Themistooles, however, opposed 
it; and the account we hare ofthecon/erenceonthatoccasion^ 
deserves to be mentioned. When Eurybiades said,:^ — " I^o 
not you know, Themistocles, that in the public games, such as 
rise up before their turn, are chastised for it?'* — ** Yes," an- 
swered Themistocles; ^^ yet such as are left behind never gain 
the crown.'' Eurybiades, upon this, lifting up his staff, as if 
he intended to strike him, Themistocles said, — '< Strike, if 
you please, but hear me.'' The Lacedaemonian, admiring his 
command of temper, bade him speak what he had to say; and 
Themistocles was leading him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted him, — ^^It ill becomes you, 
who have no city, to advise us to quit our habitations, and 
abandon our country. " Themistocles retorted upon him thus: 

* Tn fhid description, we find strong traces of Plutasch's hamanityr and 
good nature. 

j- It does not appear that Eurybiades wanted coucage. After Xerxes had 
pained the pass or Thermopylx, it was the general opinion of the chief of- 
ficers of the confederate fleet assembled in council (except tliose of Athens), 
that their only resource was to build a strong wall across the isthmus, and to 
defend Peloponnesus agsdnst the Persians. Besides, tlie Lacedaemonians, 
who were impartial judges of men and things gave the pahn of valour to 
Eurybiades, and that of prudence to Themistocles. 

^ Herodotus sa^^t, this conversation passed between Adiamanthns, general 
of the Corinthians, and Themistocles; but Plutaroh relates it with more pro- 
bability of Euiybiades, who was commander in chief. 

22 
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M Wretch that thou art, we have, indeed, left our walls and 
housesi not choosing, for the sake of those inanimate things, 
to become slaves; yet we have still the most respectable city of 
Greece in these two hundred ships which are here ready to 
defend you, if you will ^ve them leave. But if you forsake 
and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find the Athe- 
nians possessed of as free a city,* and as valuable a country, 
as that which they have quittea.^' These words struck Bury* 
blades with the apprehension that the Athenians might fall off 
from him. We are told also, that as a certain Eretrian was 
attehipting to speak, Themistocles said, — ^'What! have you 
too something to say about war, wh9 are like the fish that has 
a sword, but no heart?^' 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argument 
upon deck, some tell us an owl was -seen flying to the right 
ot the fleet,t which came and perched upon the shrouds. 
This omen determined the confederates to accede to his opin- 
ion, and to prepare for a sea-fight But no sooner did the ene- 
my's fleet appear advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus 
in Attica, and covering all the neighbouring coasts, while 
Xerxes himself was seen marching his land forces to the shore, 
than the Greeks, struck with tiie sieht of such prodigious 
armaments, began to forget the counsel of Themistocles; and 
the Peloponnesians once more looked towards the hthmus. 
Nay, they resolved to set sail that very night, and such orders 
were given to all the pilots. Themistocles, greatly concerned 
that the Greeks were going to give up the cdvantage of their 
station in the straits, { and to retire to their respective coun- 
tries, contrived that stratagem which was put in execution by 
Sicinus. This Sicinus was of Persian extraction, § and a cap- 
tive, but much attached to Themistocles, and the tutor of his 
children. On this occasion Themistocles sent him privately to 

* The address of Themistocles is veiy much to be admired. If Eurybiades 
WHS really induced by his fears to return to the isthmus, tlie Athenian took 
a right method to remove those fears by suggesting greater { for what other 
free country could he intimate that the people of Athens would acquire, but 
Uial, when driven from tlieirown city, in their distress and despair, they might 
seize the state of Sparta? 

f The owl was sacred to Minerva, the protectress of the Athenians. 

# If the confederates had quitted the straits of Salamis, where they could 
equal the Persians in the line of battle, such of the Athenians as were in that 
island must have become an easy prey to the enemy; and the Persians 
would liave found air open sea on the Pcloponnesian coast, where they could 
act with all their force agunst the ships or the allies. 

§ Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a passage in Herodotus, 
wtz, m/joni utro crfxrcmJ^f, «r«r MWivr ^fS"^ wxtMh instead of To MWW, that 
Plutarch calls Sicinus a Persian. JEschylus, however, who was in this action, 
speaking of Sicinus, says, ^ certain Greek from the army of the MherUane 
Mi Xerxes, &c. 
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the king of Persia, with 9rders to tell him, that the command- 
er of the Athenians, having espoused his interest, was the first 
to inform him of the intended flight of the Greeks; and that he 
exhorted him not to sufferthem to escape, but while they wercs 
in this confusion, and at a distance from their land forces, h>' 
attack and destroy their whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, 
with two hundred ships, to surround all the passages, and to 
enclose the islands, that none of the Greeks misht escape, and 
then to follow with tiie rest of the ships at their leisure. Aris- 
tides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first that perceived this 
motion of the enemy; and though he was not in friendship 
with Themistocles, but had been banished by his mdans (as 
has been related), he went to him, and told him they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy. * Themistocles, knowing his probity, 
and charmed with his coming to give this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him with the afiair of Sicinus, and entreated him to 
lend his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, as 
they had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to come 
to an engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the pro- 
ceedings of Themistocles, and going to the otner admirals and 
captains, encouraged them to engage. While they hardly 

fave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded by 
^araetius, came over from the enemy to bring the same ac- 
count; so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to their comoatt 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence, to 
view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, asf 
Phanodemus writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the 
isle of Salamis is separated from Attica by a narrow frith; but, 
according to Acestodorus, on the confines of Megara, upon a 
spot called Keraiay ^Hhe hoins.'' He was seated on a tnron^ 

* Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, but in the isle of JBgina, 
from whence he sailed by night, with great hazard, through tiie Persian 
fleet, to cany this intelhgence. 

f The different conduct of the Spartans and the Athenians on this occa- 
sion seems to show how much superior the accommodating laws of Solon 
were to the austere discipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, while the institutions 
of the latter remained in force, the Lacedxmonians were the greatest of all 
people. But that was impossible. The severity of Lycurgus's legislation 
naturally tended to destroy it. Nor was this all. lYom the extremes of 
abstemious hardships, the next step was not to a moderate enjoyment of 
life, but to all the hcentiousness of the most eflTeminate luxury. The laws 
of Lycurgus made men of the Spartan women: when they were broken, 
they made women of the men. 
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of gold,* and had many secretaries about him, whose business 
it was to write down the pstrticulars of the action. 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley, three captives were broi^ht to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and set on with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the sons of Au- 
tarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Euphrantides, the 
soothsayer, casting his eye upon them, and at the same time 
observing that a bright flame blazed out from the victims,! 
while a sneezing was heard from the right, took Themistocles 
by the hand and ordered that the three youths should be con- 
secrated and sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes^X for by this means 
the Greeks might be assured not only of fafety, but victory. 

TheAiistocles was astonished at the strangeness and cruelty 
of the order; but the multitude, who, in ^reat and pressing 
difiiculties, trust rather to absurd than rational methods, in- 
voked the god with one voice, and leading the captives to the 
altar, insisted upon their being ofiered up, as the soothsayer 
had directed. This particular we have from Phanias the Les- 
bian, a man not unversed in letters and philosophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet ^schylus 
speaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Pense, as a matter he was 
well assured of: — 

A thousand ships Tfor well I know the immber) 
The Persian fls^ ooey'd; two hundred more 
And seven, o'erspresud the seas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eiehty galleys; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of 
whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosmg a place for action, 
he was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it; 
for he would not engage the enemy till that time of day when 
a brisk wind usually arises from the sea, which occasions a 
high surf in the channel. This was no inconvenience to the 

* This throne, or seat, whether of gold or nlver, or both, was taken and 
carried to Athens, where it was consecrated in the temple of Minerva, with 
the golden sabre of Mardonius, which was taken afterwards in the battle 
of Plataea. Demosthenes calh it ^^ov fle^^emo^cc, a (hair with diloerfed, 

f A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen, whether it 
were a real one issuing from an altar, or a seeming one, (what we call shelL- 
fire,) from the head of a living person. Virgil mentions one of the latter 
sort, which appeared about the head of lUlus and Forus, and another that 
was seeD about the head of Servius Tullius. A sneezing on the right hand, 
too, was deemed a lucky omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

^ In the same manner, Chios, Teneaos, and Lesbos, offered human sacrifi- 
ces to Bacchus, sumamed Omodius. But this is the sole instance we know 
of among the Athenians. 
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Grecian vessels, which were low built and well compacted; 
but a very great one to the Persian ships, which had high 
sterns and lofty decks, and were heavy and unwieldv; for it 
caused them to veer in such a manner, that their sides were 
exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them furiously. During 
the whole dispute, great attention was given to the motions of 
Themistocles, as it was believed he knew best how to proceed. 
Ariamenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished hor 
nour, and by far the bravest of the kind's brothers, directed 
his manoeuvres chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, 
and from thence he threw darts, and shot forth arrows as from 
the walls of a castle. But Aminias the Decekauy and Sosicles 
the Pedian, who sailed in one bottom, bore down upon him 
with their prow, and both ships meeting, they were fastened 
together by means of their brazen beaks; when Ariamenes 
boarding their galley, they received him with their pikes, and 
pushed him into the sea. Artemisia* knew the body amongst 
others that were floating with the wreck, and carried it to 
Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great light 
appeared as from Eleusis; and loud sounds and voices were 
heard through all the plain of Thriasia to Uie sea, as of a great 
number of people carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in 
procession. T A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among the 
crowd that made this noise, and to ascend by degrees, till it 
fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms also, and apparitiops 
of armed men, they thought tney saw, stretching out their 
hands from iEgina before the Grecian fleet These they con- 
jectured to be the JEaddXyX to whom, before the battle, they 
had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The first -man that took a ship was an Athenian, named Ly- 

* Arteinisia, queen of Halicarnassus, disting^sbed herself above all tbe 
rest of the Pernan forces, her ships being the last that fled; which Xerxes 
observing', cried out, that the men behaved like women, and the women 
with the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians were so incensed 
against her, tliat they offered a reward often thousand drachmas to any one 
that should take her alive. This princess must not be confounded with that 
Artemisia who was the wife of Mausolus, king of Caria. 

t Herodotus says, these voices were heard, and tiiis vision seen, some days 
before the battle, while the peraan land forces were ravaging the temtoiies 
of Attica. Dicaeus, an Athenian exile (who hoped thereby to procure a miti- 
ipition of his countty's fkte\) was the first that observed the thing, and caF> • 
lied an account of it to Xerxes. 

t A vessel had been sent to JEgina to implore the assistance of jEacus and 
his descendants. iEacus was the son or Jupiter, and had been king of 
JEgina, He was so remarkable for his Justice, that his prayers, whilst he 
lived, are said to have procured great advantages to the Greeks; and, after 
his death, it was beUeved that he was appointed one of the three judges in 
tbe infernal regions. 

Vol, I. ^ K 3«* 
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comedesy captain of a galley, who cut down the ensiens from 
the enemy^s ship, and consecrated them to the /aure//ea Apollo. 
As the Persians could coixie up in the straits hut few at a time, 
and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling 
them in tne line, fought them till the evening, when they 
hroke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete vic- 
tory, than which (as Simonides says) no other naval achieve- 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more glo- 
rious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of all 
the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct of 
-Themistocles.* 

After the battle, Xences, full of indignation at his disap- 
pointment, attetnpted to join Salamis to the continent, by a 
mole so well secured, that his land forces might pass over it 
into the island, and that hei might shut up the pass entirely 
against the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to 
sound Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they 
should sail to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge of 
ships. — " For so," says ne, "we may take Asia, without stir- 
ring out of Europe.*' Aristidest did not in the least relish 
his proposal, but answered him to this purpose: — " Till now 
we have had to do with an enemy immersed in luxury; but if 
we shut him up in Greece, and drive him to necessity, he, 
who is master of sudi prodigious forces, will no longer sit un- 
der a golden canopy, and be a quiet spectator of the proceed- 
ings of the war, but, awaked by dfanger, attempting every thing, 
and present every where, he will correct his past errors, and 
follow counsels better calculated for success. Instead, there- 
fore, of tweaking that bridge, we should, if possible, provide 
another, that he may retire the sooner out of Europe.'* " If 
that is the case," said Themistocles, " we must all consider 
and contrive how to put him upon the most speedy retreat out 
of Greece." 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king's eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Arnaces by name, to ac- 
quaint him, — '^That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, 
were determined to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the 
bridge: but that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, 
advised him to hasten towards his own seas, and pass over in- 
to Asia, while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
delay, to prevent the confederates from pursuing him.** 

* In this battle, which was one of the most memorable we find in histoiy, 
the Grecians lost forty ships, and the Persians two hundred, besides a great 
many more that were taken. 

t According to Herodotus, it was not Aristides, but Eurybiades, who made 
this reply to Tliemistocles. 
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Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the jn'eatest pre- 
cipitation.* How prudent the management of Themistocles 
and Aristides was, Mordonius afforded a proof, when, with a 
small part of the king's forces, he put the Greeks in extreme 
danger of losing all in the battle of rlataea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, ^gina bore away 
the palm; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite 
of envy, was universally allowed to have distinguished him- 
self most; for when they came to the isthmus, and every offi- / 
cer took a billet from the altar,t to inscribe upon it the names/ 
of those that had done the best service, every one put himself 
in the first place, and Themistocles in .the second. The La-; 
cedsemonians, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eu- ' 
rybiades the prize m valour, and Themistocles that of wis- 
m>m, honouring each with a crown of olive. They likewise 
presented \h^ latter with the handsomest chariot in ihe city^ 
and ordered three hundred of their youth to attend him to the 
borders. At the next Olympic games, too, we are told, that 
as soon as Themistocles appearea in the ring, the champions 
were overlooked by , the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers wiui the ut- 
most admiration and applause. -This incense was extremely 
grateful to him; and he acknowledged to his friends that ^e 
then reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeeci he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a 
conclusion from his memorable acts and sayings. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not 
despatch any business, whether public or private, singly, but 
put off all affairs to the day he was to embark, that having a 
great deal to do, he might appear with the greater dignity and 
importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up 
by the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets 
upon them, he passed by them, and turning to his friend said, 
** Take these things for yourself, for you are not Themisto- 
cles." 

* Xerxes, ham^ left Mardomus in Greece with an anny of three hundred 
thousand men, marched widi the rest towards Thrace, in order to cross the 
HeUespont. As no provisions had been prepared beforehand, his aimj 
derwent ^eat hardships during the whole time of his march, whicli{ 
five-and-forty days. The king, fin<^g they were not in a condition ta 
sue theirlx)ute so expeditiously as he desired, advanced with a small retinue*, 
but wlien he arrived at the Hellespont, he fo^nd lus bridge of boats broken 
down by the violence of the storms, and was reduced to the necessit^r of 
cnrossing over in a fishing-boat. From the Hellespont he continued his'flight 
to Sardis. 

f The altar of Neptune. This solemnity was designed to make them give 
their judgment impartiaUy, as in the presence of the gods. 
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To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdain^ 
but in his glory made his court to him, he said, — ** Young 
man, we are both come to our senses at the same time, though 
a little too late. '^ 

He used to say, — **The Athenians paid him no honour or 
sincere respect; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
they sheltered themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, 
which, when the weather was fair again, they would rob of 
its leaves and branches. '^ 

When one of Seriphus told him, — " He was not so much 
honoured for his own sake, but for his country 's;"—"True,'' 
answered Themistocles, *^for neither should I have been 
greatly distinguished if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if 
you had been an Athenian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some 
service, setting himself up against Themistocles, and ventur- 
ing to compare his own exploits with his, he answered him 
with this fable; — " There once happened a dispute between 
the feast'dai/ and the clay after the feast: Says the day after the 
feast, I am full of bustle and trouble; whereas, with you, folks 
enjoy at their ease every thing ready provided. You say 
right, says the feast'day, but if I nad not been before you, you 
would not have been at all. So, had it not been for me, then, 
where would you have been now."* 

His son being master of his mother, and by her means of 

him, he said, laughing, — " This child is greater than any man 

in Greece; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I com- 

tmand the Athenians, his mother commands me, and he com- 

Wiands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when he hap- 
pened to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, — " that it 
nad a good neighbour." 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to the rich one, and assigned this reason, — "He had 
rather she should have a man without money, than money 
without a man." Such was the pointed manner in which he 
often expressed himself, t 

After the greatest actions we have related, his next enter- 
prise was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Theo- 
pompus tells us, he bribed the Lacedaemonian Ephori, that they 

* There is the genuine Attic salt in most 4)| these retorts and observations 
of Themistocles. His wit 8e<uns to have been equal to bis military and po^ 
litical capacity. 

+ Cicero has preserved another of his saying^, which deserves mentioning. 
wiien Simonides <feered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, he an^ 
§wered, Ah! rathtr tetuh me the art offoreetting; for X often remember tohat i 
mould 7iotx of^ can not forget what IwoM. 
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might otot oppose it; but most historians say He o^nenreaohed 
them. He was sent, it seems, on pretence of aa eoibassy^ to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained that the Athenians were 
fortifying their city, and the governor of ^Sgina, who was 
come for that purpose^ supported the accusation. But The* 
mistocles absolutely denied it, and challenged them to^ send 
proper persons to Athens to inspect the walS; at once gaining 
time for finishing them, and contriving to have hostages at 
Athens for his return. The event answered his expectation; 
for the Lacedaemonians, when assured how the fact stoodj, 
dissembled their resentment, and let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the rirsBUs f having ob- 
served the conveniency of that harbour); by which n>eans he 
gave the city every maritime accommodation. In this re- 
spect his pohtics were very different from those of the ancient 
kings of Athens. They, we are told, used their endeavours 
to draw the attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirely to the culture of 
the ground; and to this purpose they tMibfished the fable of 
the eontentionlietween Minerva and Neptune, for the patron- 
age of Attica, when the former, by producing an olive-tree be- 
fore the judges, gained her cause. Themistocles did not bring 
the PiraBus into the city, as Aristophanes the comic poet would 
have it; but he ioined the city by a line of communication to 
the Piraeus, and the land to tne sea. This measure strength-, 
ened the people against the nobility, and made them bolder 
and more untractable, as power canoe with wealth into the 
hands of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. Hence it was, 
that the oratory in Pnyxy which was built; to front the sea, was 
^terwards turned by the thirty tyrants towards the land;* for 
they believed a maritime power inclinable to a democracy, 
whereas persons employed m agriculture would be less uneasy 
under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for 
strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was ^one into tiie harbour of 
Pagasae to winter, he acquainted the citizens in full assembly, 
— ** That he had hit upon a design which might greatly con- 
tribute to their advantage, but it was not fit to be communi- 
cated to their whole body. The Athenians ordered him to 
communicate it to Aristides only,t and if he approved of it, 
to put it in execution. Themistocles then informed him, — 
<^ That he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at Pa- 

• The thirty tyrants were established at Athens by Lysander, 403 yean be- 
fore the Christian era^ and 77 years after the battle of Salamis. 

j- How g;lorious this testimony of the public Kgard to Anodes, fh>in a 
people then so free, and withal so virtuoua^ ^ 
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gasae. Upon which, Aristides went and declared to the peo- 
ple^ — "Tnat the enterprise which Themistocles proposed, was 
indeed the most advantaugeous in the world, but at the satne 
time the most unjust" The Athenians therefore commanded 
himHo lay aside all thoughts of it. ^ 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the 
assembly of the Amphktyons^ to exclude from that council all 
those states that had not joined in the confederacy against the 
king of Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that if 
the Thessalians, the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled 
from the council, the Lacedaemonians would have a great ma- 
jority of voices, and consequently procui*e what decrees they 
g leased. He spoke, therefore, in defence of those states, and 
rought the deputies off from that design, by representing that 
thirty-one cities only had their share of the burden of that war, 
and that the greatest part of these were but of small considera- 
tion; that consequently it would be botii -unreasonable and dan- 
serous to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and 
leave the council to be dictated to by two or three great cities. 
By this he became very obnoxious to the Lacedaemonians, who, 
for this reason, set up Cimon against him as a rival in all af- 
fairs of state, and used all their interest for his advancement. 
He disobliged the allies also, by ssdling round the islands, 
and extorting money from them; as we may conclude from 
the answer which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him 
to a demand of tiiat sort He told them, — " He brought two 
gods along with him. Persuasion and Force.'' They replied, — 
** They had also two great gods on their side, Poverty and Ik" 
spairy who forbade them to satisfy him." Timocreon,^ the 
Rhoaian poet, writes with great bitterness against Themisto- 
cles, and charges him with oetrayin^ him, tnough his friend 
and host, for money, while, for the like paltry consideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles. So in these verses:— 

Pausanias you may praise, and you Xantippus^ 
And you Leotychidas: But sure the hero, 
. Who bears th' Athenian palm, is Aristides. 
What is the false, the vain Themistocles.^ 
The wry light is ffrudg*d him by Laton% 
Who for vite pelfoetrayed Timocreon, 

* It is hardly pTossible for the military and political genius of Themistocles 
to save him from contempt and detestation, when we arrive at this part of 
his conduct. A serious proposal to bum the confederate fleet! 

That fleet, whose united efforts had saved Greece from destruction!— which 
had fotig'ht under his auspices with such irresistible valour! — That sacred 
fleet, the minutest parts of which ^oul^ have been religiously preserved, 
or, if consumed, consumed only on the altars, and in the service of the gods* 
-How diabolical is that policy, which, in its way to power, tramples on 
Iramanity, justice and gratitude! 
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His fiiend and host: norgaTc him to behold 
His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 
He sail'd, and left him on a foreign coast. 
What fatal end awaits the man that kills^ 
That banishes, that sets the villain up> 
To fill his gUtt^ng stpres? While ostentation. 
With vain airn, fain would boast the generous hand* 
' And at the isthmus spreads a public board 
For crowds that eat, and curse him at t^e banquet* 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themis^ 
todes, after the condemnation and banishment of that great 
man, in a poem which begins thus:— ^ 

Muse, crown'd with gloiy, bear this faithful strain. 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles, for 
favouring the Persians. When therefore Themistodes was 
accused of the same traitorous indinations, he wrote against 
him as follows: — 

Timocreon's honour to the Modes is sold, 
But yet not his alone: Another fox 
Hnos the same fields to prey in. 

As tlie Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calum- 
nies against him, he was often forced to recount his own ser- 
vices, which rendered him still more insupportable; and when 
they expressed their displeasure, he said, — " Are you we^ury 
of receiving benefits often from the same hand?'' 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his building a tem- 
ple to Diana, under the name o( Mriatobukj or, Diana 6/' Me best 
counsel; intimating that he had given the best counsel; not only 
to Athens, hot to all Greece. He built this temple near his 
own house'y in the quarter of Melita, where now the execution* 
ers cast out the bodies of those that have suffered death, and 
where they throw the halters and clothes of such as have been 
strangled or otherwise put to death. There was, even in our 
time, a statue of Themistodes in this temple of Diana j^m/o^ttife, 
from which it appeared that his aspect was as heroic as his soul. 

At last, the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high 
distinction in which he stood, banished him by the ostracism; , 
and this was nothing more than they had done to others whose •. 
power was become a burden to them, and who had risen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires; for the ostracism^ 
or ten years banishment^ was not so much lintended ^ to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of 
envy, who delights in the disgrace of superior characters, and 
loses a part of her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Ar- 



gosy* the affair ot Pausanias gave great advantage to the ene- 
mies of Themistocles. The person that accused him of trea- 
son was Leobotes, the son ot Alcmseon of A^aule, and the 
Spartans joined in the impeachment Pausanias at first con- 
cealed his plot from Themistocles, though he was his friend; 
but when ne saw him an exile, and full of indignation against 
the Athenians, he ventured to communicate his designs to him, 
showine: him the kins of JPersia's letters, and excitme him to 
^ngeilce against fSe Greeks, as aa unjust and nngmtBtol 
])eople. Themistocles rejected the solicitations of Pausanias, 
and refused to have the least share in his designs; but he gave 
no information of what had passed between them, nor let the 
secret transpire; whether he thought he would desist of him- 
self, or that he would be discovered some other way, as he had 
embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise, without any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death there, were 
found letters and other writing relative to the business, which 
caused no small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedae- 
monians raised a clamour against him; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him, insisted on the charge. He could 
not defend himself in person, but he answered by letter the 
principal parts of the accusation. For, to obviate the calum- 
nies ot his enemies, he observed to the Athenians, — ^^ That 
he Who W4S bom to command, and incapable of servitude, 
could never sell himself, and Greece along with him, to ene- 
mies and barbarians.'' The people, however, listened to his 
accusers, and then sent them with orders to brine him to an- 
swer the charge before the states of Greece. Of this he had 
timely notice, and passed over to the isle of Corcyra, the inha- 
bitants of which had great obligations to him; for a difference 
between them and the people of Corinth had been referred to 
his arbitration, and he had decided it by awarding the Corin- 
thianst to pay down twenty talents, and the isle of Leucas to 

^ The g^ftt Pausanias, who had beaten the Pernans in the battle of Pla- 
taea, and who on many occasions had behaved with great generosity as well 
aa moderation, at last degenerated, and fell into a scancmous tt|«ty with 
the Persians, in hopes, through their interest, to mfllke bimsielf soveretgn df 
Greece. As soon as he had conceived theae strange notions, he fell into the 
manners of the Persians, affected all their luxury, and derided the plain cus- 
toms of his countr\% of which he had formerly been so fond. The Ephori 
waited some time ^or clear proof of his treacherous designs, and when they 
had obtained it, determined to imprison him. But he fled into the temple 
of Minerva ChaJcioicos, and they besiegfed him there. They walled up all 
the gates, and his own mother laid the first stone. When tney liad dbnoat 
starved him to death, they laid hands on him, and by the time they hod got 
4im out of the temple, he expired. 

t The scholiast upon Thucydides tells us, Themistocles served the peo- 
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be in coiiimon between the two parties, as a colony from botk: 
From llience he fled to Epirus; and finding himself still piu>* 
sued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a verj 
hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the protection 
of Admetus, king of the Molossians. Admetus had made a 
request to die Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by 
Themistpeles, in the time of his prosperity and influence ill 
the state, the kin^ entertained a deep resentment against him, 
and made no secret of his intention to revenue himself, if ever 
Ihe Athenians should fall into his power. However, while ht 
was thus flying from place to* place, he was more afraid of Qtt 
recent envy of his countrymen, \hkn of the consequences <^ 
an old quarrel with the king; and, therefore, he went and put 
himself in his hands, appearing before him as a suppliantThi 
a particular and extraordinary manner.* He took tne king*s 
son, who was vet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down be- 
fore the housenold gods. This manner of offering a petition^ 
the Molossians look upon as the most effectual, and only 
one that can hardly be rejected. Some sav the queen, whosd 
name was Phthia, suggested this method, of supplication to 
Themistocles. Others, that Admetus himself taught him to 
act the part, that he might have S sacred obligation to allege 
against giving him up to those that might come to demand him. 
At that time Epicrates the Acarnanian found means to con- 
vey the wife. and children*bf Themistocles out of Athens, andl 
sent them to him; for which Cimon afterwards condemned 
him, and put him to death. This account is given by Stesim- 
brotus; jet, I know not how, forgetting what ne had asserted, 
or makins Themistocles forget i^ he tells us he sailed from 
thenee to dicily, and demanded king Hiero's daughter in mar* 
riaee, promising to bring the Greeks under his subjection; 
and that, upon Hiero's refusal, he passed over into Asia. But 
this is not probable: for Theophraatus, in his treatise on mo- 
narchy, relates, that when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themis- 
tocles harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, 
and not to suffer the tyrant's horses to run. Thucydtdes 
writes, that he went by land to the^gean sea, alid embarked 

pie of Corcyra in an affair of great importance. The states of ureeee were 
inclined to make vrar upon tbat island, for not joining in the league against 
Xerxes: but Themistocles represented, that if they were in that manner to 
punish all the cities that had not acceded to the league, their proceedings 
would bring greater calamities upon Greece than it had suffered fix>m the 
barbarians. 

* It was nothing particular for a suppliant to do homage to tlie household 
goda of the person to whom he had a request; but t6 do it with the king's 
son in his arms, was an extraordinaiy circumstance. 

Vol. I. 2 L 23 
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at Pydna; t)i«t none in the ship knew him, till he was driven 
by a storip to Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athenians; that through fear of being taken, he then informed 
the master of the ship and the pilot who he was; and that part- 
ly by entreaties, partly by threatening, he would declare to 
the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him from the 
first, and were bribed to take him into their yessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor, and sail for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures was priyately sent after 
him to Asia by nis friends. What was discoyerea and seized 
for the public use, Theopompus says, amounted to a hundred 
talents, Theophrastus fourscore; mough he was not worth 
three talents before his employment in the goyemment* 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a num- 
ber of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythadorus, were 
watching to take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to those 
that were determined to get money by any means whatever; 
for the king of Persia had offered,* by proclamation, two hun- 
dred talents for apprehending him.T He, therefore, retired 
to iSgae, a little town of the iBolians, where he was known 
to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of great 
wealth, and had some interest at the Persian court In his 
house he was concealed a few days; and, one evening after 
supper, when the sacrifice was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nico- 
genes's children cried out, sA in a rapture of inspiration, — 

Counsel, O Night, and victory are tlune. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreanwd he saw 
a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping up to his neck; 
which, as soon as it touched his face, was turned into an eagle, 
and, covering him with its wings, took him up, and carried 
him to a distant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to 
him, upon which ne rested securely, and was delivered from 
all his fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by Nico- 
genes, who contrived this method for it The barbarians in 
general, especiaJly the Persians, are jealous of the women even 
to madness; not only of their wives, but their slaves and con- 
cubines; for, beside the care they take that they shall be seen 

* TluB 18 totally incoiuistent with that splendour in which, according^ to 
Phitaich's own account, he lived, before he had any public appointments. 

•f The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, since The- 
mistodes had not only beaten him in the battle of Salamis, but what was 
more ^sgraceful still, had made him a dupe to his designing penuasions 
and representations. In the loss of victory, he had some consolation, as he 
was not himself the immediate cause of it; but for his ridiculous return to 
Asia, his anger could only fall upon himself and Themistocles. 
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by none but their own family, thev keep them like prisoners 
in their houses; and when they take a journey, they are put 
in a carriage, close covered on all sides. In such a carriage 
as this, Theniistocles was conveyed, the attendants being in- 
structed to tell those they met, if they happened to be ques- 
tioned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to 
a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsachus, relate, that Xerxes 
was then dead, and that it was to his son* Artaxerxes that 
Themistocles addressed himself. But Ephonis, Dinon, Cli- 
tarchus, Heraclides, and several others, write, that Xerxes 
himself was then upon the throne. The opinion of Thucy- 
dides seems most aCTeeable to chronology, though it is not 
perfectly well settled. Themistocles, now ready for the dan- 
gerous experiment, applied first.to Artabanus,t a military oflB- 
cer, and told him, — " He was a Greek, who desired to have 
audience of the kine about matters of great importance, which 
the king himself had much at heart. " Artabanus answered, — 
" The Taws of men are different; some esteem one thing ho- 
nourable, and some another; but it becomes all men to honour 
and observe the customs of their own country. With you the 
thing most admired, is said to be liberty and equality. We 
have many excellent laws; and we regard it as one of the most 
indispensable, to honour the ki^g, and to adore him as the 
image of that deity who preserves and supports the universe. 
If, therefore, you are willing to conform to our customs, and 
to prostrate yourself before the king, you may be permitted 
to see him and speak to him. But if you can not bring your- 
self to this, you must acquaint him with your business by a 
third person. It would be an infringement of the custom of 
his country, for the king to admit any one to audience that 
does not worship him." To this Tliemistocles replied, — 
** My business, Artabanus, is to add to the king's honour and 
power; therefore, I will comply with your customs, since the 
god that has exalted the Persians will have it so, and by my 
means th(B number of the king's worshippers shall be increas- 
ed. So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the 
king what I have to say." — "But who,'^ said Artabantts, 
** shall we say you are? for by your discourse 3rou appear to 
be no ordinary person." Themistocles answered, — <* No- 
body must know that before the king himself." So Phanias 

• Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Pernan court in the first year of 
the seventy-ninth Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Christ; for that 
was the first year of Artaxerxes's rei^. 

f Son of that Artabanus, captain of the gfuards, who slew Xerxes, and 
persuaded Artaxerxes to cut ofi* his elder brother Darius. 
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writes; and l^ratosthenes, in his treatise on riches, adds, that 
Themistocles was brought acquainted with Artabanias, and re- 
eommended to him by an Eretrian woman, who belonged to 
tiiat officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and, after his prostra- 
tion, stood silent, the ^ing commanded the interpreter to ask 
him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put the ques* 
lion, and he answered, — ^^Tne man that is now come to ad- 
dress himself to you, king, is Themistocles the Athenian; an 
exile, persecuted by the Greeks. The Persians have suffered 
much D^ me, but it has been more tlian compensated by my 
preventing your being pursued: when, after I had delivered 
irreece, and saved my own country, I had it in my power to 
do you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my pre- 
sent misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your 
favour, if you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any re- 
Itentment, to disarm it by my submission. Reject not the tes- 
timony my enemies have fdven to the services I have done the 
Persians, and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes af- 
ford you, rather to show your generosity, than to satisfy your 
revenge. If you save me, you save your suppliant; if you 
destroy me, you destroy the enemy of Greece. '** In hopes of 
influencing the king by an argument drawn from religion, 
Themistocles added to this speech an account of the vision he 
had in Nicogenes' house, and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, 
which ordered him — ^^ to go to one who bore the same name 
with the god;'' from which he concluded he was sent to him, 
since ^both were called, and really were great king*. 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired his cou- 
rage and magnanimity; but, with his friends, he felicitated 
himself upon tnis, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We 
are told also, that he prayed to MrimaniusA that nis enemies 
mi^ht ever be so infatuated, as to drive irom amongst them 
their ablest men; that he offered sacrifice to the gods, and im- 
mediately after made a great entertainment; nay that he was 
80 affected with jov, that when he retired to rest, in the midst 
of his sleep, he called out three times, — ^^I have Themisto- 
cles the Atheinian.'' 

As soon as it was day, he called together his friends, and 
ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile 
expected no favour, when he founa that the guards, at the first 
hearing of his name, treated him with rancour, and loaded 
him with reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken his seat, 

* How extremely abject and contemptible is tlus petition, wherein the 

2 pliant founds every ar;g^ment in his favour upon his vieea/ 
The god of darkness, the supposed author of plague* and calamities, 
ed Jlhriman or jMmaniwi, 
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and a i^espectfal silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, 
as Themistocles passed him, whispered him, with a sigh, — 
" Ah! thou subtle serpent of Greece, the king's good genius 
has brought thee hither. ''. However, when he had prostrated 
himself twice in the presence, the king saluted him, and spoke 
to him graciously, telling him, — " He owed him two hundred 
talents, for as he had deRvered himself up, it was but just that 
he should receive the reward offered to any one that should 
bring him.'' He promised him much more, assured him of 
his protection, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he 
had to propose concerning Greece. Themistocles replied, — 
" That a man's discourse was like a piece of tapestry,* which, 
when spread open displays its figures; but when it is folded 
up, they are hidden and lost; therefore he begged time." The 
king, deliehted with the comparison, bade him take what time 
he pleased; and he desired a year; in which space he learned 
the Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the 
king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he enter- 
tained their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs: but 
as there were then many changes in the ministry, he incurred 
the envy of the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed 
to speak too freely of them to the king. The honours that 
were paid him were far superior to those that other strangers 
had experienced; the kinjg took him with him a hunting, con- 
versed familiarly with him in his palace, and introduced him 
to the queen-mother, who honoured him with her confidence. 
He likewise gave oniers for his being instructed in the learn- 
ing of the Ma^. 

Demaratus uie LacedsBmonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be carried 
through Sardis in royal state, t with a diadem upon his head. 
But Mithropaustes, the king's cousin-german, took him by the 
hand, and said, — ^*'' Demaratus, this diadem does not carry 
brains along with it to cover; nor Would you be Jupiter, though 
you should take hold of his thunder." The king was highly 
displeased at Demaratus for making this request, and see!ned 
determined never to forgive him; yet, at the desire of Themis- 
tocles, he was persuaded to be reconciled to him. And in the 
following reigns, when the affairs of Persia and Greece were 
more closely connected, as oft as the kings requested a favour 
of any Grecian captain, they are said to have promised him, in 

* In thi9 he artfully conformed to the figvratiye nuinner of speaking in 
use among the eastern nations. 

f This was the highest mark of honour which the Persian Idngs could 
give. Ahasuerus, the same with Xerxes, the father of this Artaxerxes, had 
not long befbre otdained that Mordecai should be honoured in that maimer. 

23* 
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express termsi — ^^ That he should be a greater man at their 
court than Themistocles had been." Nay we are told tJiat 
Themistocles himself, in the midst of his greatness, and the 
extraordinary respect that was paid him, seeing his table most 
elegantly spread, turned to his children, and said, — ^^ Children 
we should nave been undone^ had it not been for our undoing." 
Most authors agree, that he had three cities given him, for 
bread, wine, and meat, Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myxis.* 
Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Percote and 
Patecepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought him to the 
sea-coast, a Persian, named Epixyes, governor of Uppei 
Phrygia, who had a design upon his life, and had long pre 
pared certain Pisidians to xill nim, when he should lodge m a 
city called Leontocephalus, or Lwn*8 Headj now determined 
to put it in execution. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 
the mother of the gods is said to have appeared to him in a 
dream, and thus to nave addressed him: ^ ^Beware, Themisto- 
cles, of the Lion's Head, lest the lion crush you. For this 
warning, I require of you Mnesiptolema for my servant" 
Themistocles awoke in great disorder: and when he had de« 
voutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the hi^*road, and 
took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night he 
took up his lodging beyond it; but as one of tne horses that had 
carriea his tent hm fallen into a river, and his servants were 
busied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, 
who were aavancing with their swords drawn, saw these hang- 
ing indistinctly by moon-light, and taking them for the tent 
of Themistocles, expected to find him reposmg himself within. 
They approached therefore, and lifted up the hangings; but 
the servants that had the care of them, tell upon them and 
took them. The danger thus avoided, Themistocles, admir- 
ing the jgoodness of the goddess that appeared to him, built a 
temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Dittdymeney 
and appointedhis daughter Mnesiptolema priestess of it 

When he was come to Sardis, he divertea himself with look* 

* The countiv about Magneaa was so fertile, that it brought Themistocles 
a revenue of iifty talents; Lampsacus had in its neighbouniood the noblest 
vinejrards of the east; and Myus, or Myon, abounded in proTisions, particu* 
larly in iish. It was usual with the eastern monarchs, instead of pennons to 
their favoimtes, to assign them cities and provinces. Even such provinces 
as the kings retained the revenue of, were under particular assignments; one 
province furnishing so much for wine, another for victuals, a third for the 
privy purse, and a tourih for the wardrobe. One of the queens had all Egypt 
for her clothing; and Plato tells (1 Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces 
were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe: one for her girdle, another for 
her heaa-dress, and so of the rest; and each province bore the name of thai 
part of the c>res8 it was to furnish. 
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ing upon the ornaments of the temples; and among the great 
number df offerings, he found in thetempleof Cybeiea female 
figure of brass, two cubits high, called Hydrc^korusy or the 
water-bearer: which he himself when surveyor of the aque- 
ducts at Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of 
the fines of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
strange country, or that he was desirous to' show the Atheni- 
ans how much he was honoured,* and what power he had all 
over the king's dominions, he addressed himself to the go- 
vernor of Lydia, and begged ]eave to send back the statue to 
Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, and said, he 
would certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he 
had made him. Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, appli- 
ed to the governor's women, and, by money, prevailed upon 
them to pacify him. After this he behaved with more pru- 
dence, sensible how much he had to fear from the envy or the 
Persians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopom- 
pus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, whet*e, loaded 
with valuable presents, and equally honoured with the Persian 
nobles, he long lived in great security; for the king, who was 
engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little 
attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt 
by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cy- 
prus and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the 
seas, then the king of Persia applied himself to oppose the 
Greeks, and to previBnf the growth of their power. He put 
his force in motion, sent out his generals, and despatched mes- 
sengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, to command him to per- 
form his promises, and exert himself against Greece. Did he 
not obey tJie summons then? No; neitner resentment against 
the Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to take the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly he might dqubt the event of the war, as 
Greece had then several great generals; and Cimon in particu- 
lar was distin^ished with extraordinary success. Above all, 
regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 

* It u not improbable that this ]noceeded from a principle of vanity. The 
loye. dp admiration was the ruling passion of Themistocles, and discoveis iXA 
self unifoimly through his whole conduct. There mighty however, be ano- 
ther reason, which Plutarch has not mentioned. Themistocles was an ex* 
ceUent manager in political religion. He had lately been eminently distin* 
guished by the finrour of Cybele; he finds an Athenian statue in her temple. 
The goddess consents tiiiat he should send it to Athens; and the Athemaaa, 
out of respect to the goddeas^ must of coune cease to p^i^pute lier fo^our* 
ite Themistocles. - ^ 
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gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to 
his life as became his dignity.* Having, therefore, sacrificed 
to the gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he 
drank DulPs blood, t as is generally reported; or, as some re- 
late it, he took a cjuick poison, and ended his days in Magne* 
sia, having lived sixty-five years, most of which he had spent 
in civil or military employments. When the king was ac- 
quainted with the cause and manner of his death, he admired 
him more than ever, and continued his favour and bounty to 
his friends and relations. I 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Lvsander 
of Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diodes, Archeptolis, Po- 
lyeuctes, and Cleophantus. The three last survived him. 
Flato takes notice of Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, 
but a man of no merit in other respects. Neocles, his eldest 
son, died when a child, by the bite of a horse; and Diocles 
was adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He had several 
daughters; namely, Mnesiptolema, by a second wife, who was 
married to Archeptolis, her half brother; Italia, whose hus- 
band was Panthides of Chios; Sibaris, married to Nicomedes . 
the Athenian; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, 
the nephew of Themistocles, who, after her father's death, 
took a voyage for that purpose, received her at the hands of 
her brothers, and brought up her sister Asia, the youngest of 
the children. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome mopument to him 
which still remains in the market-place. No credit is to be giv- 
en to Andocides, who writes to his friends, that the Athenians 
stole his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered them in the air; 
for it is an artifice of his to exasperate the nobility against the 
people. Phylarchus too, more like a writer of tragedy than 
an historian, availing himself of what may be called a piece of 
machinery, introduces Neocles and Demopolis, as the sons of 
Themistocles, to make his story more interesting and pathetic. 
But a very moderate degree of sagacity may discover it to be 
a fiction. Yet Diodorus the geographer writes, in his treatise 

^ • Tfaucydides, who was contemporary with Themistocles, only says, — " he 
died of a distemper; but some report that he poisoned himself, seeing* it im- 
posfflble to accomplish what he had pronused the king.''—- 7%ficyiitc{. de Bell, 
Ptlopon, 1. i. 

-f* Whilst they were sacrificing the bull, he caused the, blood to be receive 
edin a cup, and drank it whilst it was warm, which (according to Pliny) is 
mortal, because it coagulates or thickens in an instant. 

t There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of Themisto^ 
cles than in the death of Cato. Itis aomethmg enthusiastically greats when 
a man determines not to survive his liberty; but it is something still greater^ 
when he refuses to survive his honour. 
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of sepulchres, but rather by conjecture than certain knowledee, 
that, near the harbour of I'ineus, from the promontory of Ani- 
mus, *^ the land makes an elbow, and when you have doubled 
it inwards, by the still water, there is a vast foundation, upon 
which stands the tomb of Themistocles,t in the form of an al- 
tar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree 
in the following lines: — 

oft as tlie mercbflnt speeds the paafiinfl^ sail, 
Tby tomb, Thexnistocles, he stops to hail; 
When hostile ships in maotial combat meet, 
X TfajT shade attendingy hoveis o*er the fleet. 

Various honours and privilej^ were granted by the Mag^ 
nesians to the descendants of Themistocles, whicn continued 
down to our times; for they were enjojred by one of his name, 
an Athenian, with whom 1 had a particular acquaintance and 
friendship in the house of Ammomus the philosopher. 

* Meuniiis rightly corrects it Mmus, We find no place in Attica called 
Akimus, but a borough named Alimus there was^ on me east of the Pirxus. 

f Tbucydides says that the bones of Themistocles, by his own command^ 
were privately carried back into Attica, and buried thiere. But Pamaaiaa 
agrees with Theodorusi that the Athenians, repenting of their ill usage of this 
great man, honoured him with a tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Thenustodea, when banished, had any 
design either to revenge himself on Athens, or to take refuge in the court 
of the king of Persia. The Greeks themselves forced him upon this, or ra* 
ther the Lacedxmomans; for, as by their intrijpues his countrymen were in- 
duced to banish him; so, by thdr importunities «EWr he was haBiahed^ ha 
was not suffered to enjoy any refuge m quiet 
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LIFE OF CAMILLUS. 



Among the many remarkable things related of Furius Ca- 
millus, the most extraordinary seems to be this, that thoueh 
he was often in the highest commands, and performed the 
rreatest actions; though he was five times chosen dictator; 
tnoush he triumphed four times, and was styled the second 
founder of Rome; yet he was never once consul. Perhaps 
we may discover the reason in the state of the commonwealth 
at that time; the people then at variance with the senate,* re- 
fused to elect consuls, and, instead of them, put the govern- 
ment in the hands of military tribunes. Though these acted, 
indeed, with consular power and authority, yet their adminis- 
tration was less grievous to the jpeople, because they were 
more in number. To have the direction of affairs entrusted 
to six persons instead of two, was some ease and satisfaction 
to a people ths^t could not bear to be dictated to by the nobili- 
ty. Camillus, then distinguished by his achievements, and 
at the height of glory, did not choose to be consul against the. 
inclinations of the people, though the comitia, or assemblies in 
which they mieht have elected consuls, were several times 
held in that period. In all his other commissions^ which were 
many and various, he so conducted himself, that if he was en- 
trusted with the sole power, he shared it with others, and if 
he had a colleague, the glory was his own. The authority 
seemed to be shared by reason of his great modesty in com- 
mand, which gave no occasion to envy; and the glory was se- 
cured to him by his genius and capacity, in which he was uni- 
versally allowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furiit was not very illustrious before his 

* The old quarrel about the distribution of lands w%i revived, the peo< 
pie insisting that every citizen should have an equal share. The senate 
met frequently to disconcert the proposal; and at last Appius Claudius mov- 
ed, that some of the college dT the tribunes of the people shoul4 be gained, 
as the onl^ remedy against the tyranny of that body; which was accofd- 
ingly put m execution. The commons, thus disappointed, chose militanr 
tribunes instead of consuls, andsome times had them all plebeiansr— Xsv. L 
cv. c. 48. 

t Furiuf WM the ftauly name. Camilhis (as hai been alrea^ observed) 
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time; he wits the first that raised it to distinetion, ^h6Q he 
served under Posthumius Tibertius, in the ^eat battle wi^ 
the Equi and Volsci.^ In that aetioQ, spurring his horse be- 
fore the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, when, in- 
stead of retiring, he plucked the javelin out of the wound, en- 
^^d with the oravest of the enemy, and put them to .flight. 
For this, among other honours, he was appointed censor, an 
office, at that time, of great dignity, t There is upon record 
a very laudable act of nis, that took place during his office. 
As the wars had made many widows, he obliged such of the 
men as lived single^ partly by persuasion, and partly by threat- 
ening them with fines, to marry those widows. Another act 
of his, which, indeed, was absolutely necessary, was, the caus- 
ing orphans, who before were exempt from taxes, to contri- 
bute to the supplies; for these were very large, by reason of the 
continual wars. What was then most urgent was the siege of 
Veil, whose inhabitants some call Venetani. This city was the 
barrier of Tuscany, and in the quantity of her arms, and num- 
ber of her military, not inferior to Rome. Proud of her 
wealth, her elegance, and luxury, she had maintained with the 
Romans many long and gallant disputes for glory and for 

Eower. But humbled by many signal defeats, the Veientes 
ad then bid adieu to that ambition ; they satisfied themselves 
with building strong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provisions, arms, and all kinds of warlike, stores; and so they 
waited for the enemy without fear. The siege was long, but 
no less laborious and troublesome to the besiegers than to tliem. 
For the Romans had long been accustomed to summer cam- 
paigns only, and to winter at homeland then for the first time 
their officers ordered them to construct forts, to raise strong 

was an appeDation of children of quality, who ministered in tlie temple of 
some g^. Our Camillus was the first who retained it as a surname. 

"^ This was in the year of Rome 324, when Camillus might be about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age (for in the year of Rome 389, he was near four- 
score), though the Roman youth did not use to bear arms sooner than se- 
venteen. And though Plutarch says, that his gallant behaviour, at that 
time, procured him the censorsliip, yet that was an office which the Romans 
never conferred upon a young person; and, in fact, Camillus was not censor 
till tlie year of Rome 353. 

•j- The authority of the censors, in the time of the republic, was very ex- 
tensive. They had power to expel senators the house, to degrade the 
knig'hts, and to disable the commons fi*om giving their votes in the assem- 
blies of the people. But the emperors took the ofBce upon themselves^ 
and as many of them abused it, it lost its honour, and sometimes the very 
title was laid aside. As to what Plutarch says, that Camillus, when censor, 
oblieped many of the bachelors to many the widows of those who had fiillen 
in the wars; that was in pursuance of one of the powers of his office.— 
Ccelibes esse proMbento, 
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works a1)0Ut tiieir camp, and to pass the winter as well as sum- 
mef in the enemT's country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost past, when the 
generals be^n to be blamed; and as it was thouj^t they 
^owed not sufiScient vigour in the siege,* they were super- 
seded, and others put in their room; among whom was Camil- 
lus, then appointed tribune the second time.t He was not, 
however, at present concerned in the siei^, for it fell to his 
lot to head the expedition against the Falisci and Capenates, 
who, while the Romans were otherwise employed, commit- 
ted great depredations in their country, and harassed them dur- 
ing the whole Tuscan war. But Camillus falling upon them, 
killed great numbers, and shut up the rest within trieir walls. 

Durine the heat of the war, a phenomenon appeared in the 
Alban lue, which might be reckoned amongst the strangest 
prodigies; and as no common or natural cause could be assign- 
ed for it, it occasioned great consternation. The summer was 
now declining, and the season by no means rainy, nor re- 
markable for south winds. Of the many springs, brooks, and 
lakes which Italy abounds with, some were dried up, and 
others but feebly resisted the drought; the rivers, always low 
in the summer, then ran with a very slender stream. But the 
Alban lake, which has its source within itself, and discharges 
no part of its water, being^ quite surrounded with mountains, 
witnout any cause, unless it was a supernatural one, began to 
rise and swell in a most remarkable manner, increasing till it 
reached the sides, and at last the very tops of the hills; all 
which happened without any agitation of its waters. For a 
while it was the wonder of fiie shepherds and herdsmen; but 
when the eartii, which, like a mole, kept it from overflowing 
the country below, was broken down with the quantity ana 
weight of water, then descending like a torrent through the 
ploughed fields and other cultivated grounds to the sea, it not 
only astonished the Romans, but was thought by all Ital^ to 
portend some extraordinary event It was the great subject 
of conversation in the camp before Veil, so that it came at last 
to be known to the besieged. 

* Of the six military tribunes of that year, onl^ two, L. Virginius and Mft- 
nius 8er;^iu canied on the siege of VeiL Sei^us conunanded the attack, 
and Virgtnius covered the siege. While tiie army was thus divided, the 
Falisci and Capenates fell upon Sergius, and, at the same time, the besieged 
callying out, attacked him on the otiier side. The Romans under his com- 
mand, thinking they had all the forces of Hetruria to deat with, began to, 
lose courage, and retire. Virginius could liave saved his coUeagfue's troops^ 
but as Sei^gius was too proud to send to him for succour, he resolved not to 
give him any. The enemy, therefore, nuidc a dreadful slaughter of the Bo- 
tnans in their lines. — JUv. lib, v. c. 8. 

f The year of Rome 357. 
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. As in the coarse of long sieges there is usually some con- 
versation with the enemy, Jt happened that a Roman soldier 
formed an acquaintance with one of the townsmen, a man 
versed in ancient traditions, and supposed to be more than or- 
dinarily skilled in divination. The Roman, perceiving that 
he expressed great satisfaction at the story of the lake, and 
tiiereupon laudied at the siege, told him, — ^^This was not 
the only wonder the times haa produced, but other prodigies 
still stranger than this had happened, to the Romans; Which he 
should be glad to communicate to him, if by that means he 
could provide for his own safet^r in the midst of the public 
ruin. " The man readily hearkening to the proposal, came out' 
to him, expecting to hear some secret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him forward by degrees, till 
they were at some distance from the gates. Then he snatched 
him up in bis arms, and by his superior strength held him, 
till, with the assistance of several soldiers from the camp, he 
was secured and carried before the generals. The man, re- 
duced to this necessity, and knowing that destiny can not be 
avoided, declared the secret oracles concerning his own coun- 
try, — " That the city could never be taken tul the waters of 
the Alban lake, whicn had now forsook their bed, and found 
new passages, were turned back, and so diverted as to prevent 
their mixing with the sea.''* 

The senate, informed of this prediction, and deliberating 
about it, were of opinion it would be best to send to Delphi 
to consult the oracle. They chose for this purpose three per- 
sons of honour and distinction, Licinius Cossus, Valerius JPo- 
titus and F^bius Ambustus; who, having had a prosperous 
voyage, and consulted Apollo, returned with this among other 
answers, — ^^ That they had neglected some ceremonies in the 
Latin feasts, ''t As to the water of the Alban lake, they were 
ordered, if possible, to shut it up in its ancient bed; or if that 
could not be effected, to dig canals and trenches for it, till it 
lost itself on the land. Agreeably to this direction, the priests 
were employed in offering sacrifices, and the people in labour 
to turn tne course of the water. J 

In the tenth year of the siege^ the senate removed the other 
magistrates, and appointed CamiUus dictator, who made choice 
of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horse. In the first place, 

♦ The prophecy, according to Livy, (1. v. c. 15.) was tluSy Fdi shall never 
he taken, tiuaU the water is run out ^the lake ofJUba, * 

-)- These feasts were instituted by Tarquin the Proud. The Romans pre- 
sided in tliem: but aU the people of Latium were to attend them, and to par* 
take of a bull then sacrificed to Jupiter LAlaatis. 

t Tliis wonderful work subnsts to this day, and the waters of the lake Al 
bano run through it 
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he made vows to fh^ gbi^y if tlifey ftVoutied him with putting 
a glorious period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian 
games to their honour,* and to consecrate the temple of the 
goddess^ whom Hie Romans call the mother matuta. By her 
secret rites we may suppose this last to be the goddess Leuco- 
thea; for they take a female slave into the inner part of the 
temple, t where thev beat her, and then drive her out; thej 
carry Aeir brother's children in their arms instead of their 
own;): and they iNspresent in the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
all that hai^)e)iied to the nurses of Bacchus, and what lift suf- 
fered for having saved the son of Juno's rival. 

After these vows, Caihillus penetrated into the country of 
the Fadisci, and in a great battle overthrew them and tneir 
auxiliaries the Capenates. Then he turned to the siege of 
Veii; and perceiving it would be both difficult and dangerous 
to endeavour to take it by assault, he ordered mines to be dug, 
the soil about the city being easy to work, and admitting of 
depth enough for Ae works to be carried on unseen by the 
enemy. As this succeeded to his wish, he made an assault 
without, to call the enemy to the walls; and in the mean time, 
others of his soldiers made their way through the mines, and 
Secretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the citadel. This was 
the most con^derable temple in the city; and we are told, that 
at that instant the Tuscan general happened to be sacrificing, 
when the sodthsayer, tipon inspection of the entrails, cried 
oat,--*^^ The gods promise victory to him that shall finish this 
saorifioe;"§ the Romans, who were under ground, hearing 
what he said, immediatelv removed the pavement, and came 
out with loud shoots and clashing their arms, which struck 
the enemy wiiiik such terror, that they fled, and left the en- 
trails, which were carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has 
more of ttie air of fable than of history. 

The city thus taken by the Romans sword in hand, while 
they were busy in plundering it and carrying off its immense 
riches, Camillus, beholding from the citadel what was done, at 
first burst itito tears^ and When those about him began to mag- 

* Tliese were a kind of toutnamfent in the great oreiM. 

f Leucothoe, or Ino, was jealoui df one of her female daires, who was the 
favourite of her husband Athamas. 

!^Ino was a veiy unliappyfmother; for she had seen her son Learchus 
slain by her husband, whereupon she threw herself into the sea with her 
other son MeUceites. Bi£t she was a more fottunate aunt, havinjg^ preserved 
Bacchus, the son of her sister Semel^. 

§ Words spoken by persons unconceined in their aflTairs, and upon a quite 
different subject, were interpreted by the heathens as good or bad omens, 
if tliey happened to be any way applicable to their case. And they took 
great pains to fulfil the omen^ if they bought it fortunate; as well as to 
evade it, if it appeared unlucky. 
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Qify his happiness, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, audi 
ottered this prayer:— " Great Jupit^, and ye gods, that have 
the inspection of our ^od and evil actions, ye Know that the 
Romans, not without just cause, hut in their own defence, aiid 
constrained by necessity, have made war against this city, and 
their enemies its unjust inhabitants. If we must have some 
misfortune in lieu of thia success, I entreat that it may fall, 
not upon Rome, or the Roman army, but upon myseff; yet 
lay not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me!"* Having pro- 
nounced these words, he turned to the ri^ht, as the manner 
of the Romans is after prayer and supplication, but fell in 
turning. His friends that were by, expressed great uneasi- 
ness at the accident, but he soon recovered himself from the 
fall, and told them, — "It was only a small inconvenience 
after great success, agreeable to his prayer, '^t 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, pursuant to his 
vow, to remove this statue of Juno to Rome. The workmen 
were assembled for the purpose, and he offered sacrifice to the 
goddess, — "Beseeching her to accept of their homage, and 
graciously to take up her abode among the gods of Rome.'' 
To which it is said the statue softly answered, — "She was 
willing and readjr to do it'' But Xivy says, Camillus, in 
offering up his petition, touched the image of the goddess, and 
animated ner to eo with them, and that some of the standers- 
by answered, — "She consented, and would willingly follow 
tnem." Those that support and defend the miracle, have the 
fortune of Rome on their side, which could never have risen 
from such small and contemptible beginnings to tiliat height of 
glory and empire, without the constant assistance of some god, 
who favourea them with many considerable tokens of his pre* 
sence. Several miracles of a similar nature are also alleged: 
as, that images have often sweated; that they have been heard 
to ^roan: and that sometimes they have turned from their vo* 
taries, and shut their eyes. Many such accounts we have from 
our ancients; and not a few persons of our own times have 
given us wonderful relations, not unworthy of notice. But 

♦ Livy, who hw given us this prayer, has not qualified it with that modi- 
fication so unworthy of Camillus^ ttf ixuturof f\«;^« xn»m <nXfvT«9-<u, may it be 
vnth OH Utile detriment as possible to myself. On the contran^, he says, ut earn 
invidiam lenire suoprivato ineommodo, qttam minimo publico popuH JRomani 
liceret. Camillus prayed, that if this success mttst have an equivalent in soine 
ensuing ffUsfoiiumt thai misforttmt might faU upon himself and the JRoman 
people escape with as Uttle ddriment as possible. This was great and heroiQ. 
Plutarch, daving but an imperfect knowledge of the Roman language, pro- 
bably mistook the sense. 

f This is a continuation of the former mistake. Livy tells us, it was cc^i- 
jectured from the event, that this lall of Camillus was a presage of his con 
demnation and banishment. 
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to give entire credit to them, or altoeeiher to disbelieve tfiem, 
is equally dangerous, on account of human weakness. We 
keep not always within the bounds of reason, nor are masters 
of our minds; sometimes we fall into vain superstition, and 
sometimes into an impious neglect of all religion. It is best 
to be cautious, and to avoid extremes.* 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his great ex- 
ploit in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after it had 
neen besieeed ten ^rears, or that he was misled by his flatter- 
ers, he took upon him too much state for a magistrate subject 
to the laws and usages of his country; for his triumph was 
conducted with excessive pomp, and he rode through Rome 
in a chariot drawn by four wnite horses, which no general 
ever did before or after him. Indeed, this sort of carriage is 
esteemed sacred, and is appropriated to the king and father of 
the gods.t The citizens, therefore, considered this unusual 
appearance of grandeur as an insult upon them. Besides, they 
were ofiende'd at his opposing the law by which the city was 
to be divided; for their tribunes had proposed that the senate 
and people should be divided into two equal parts; one part 
to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot happened to fall, 
to remove to the conquered city; by which means they would 
not only have more room, but, by being in possession of two 
considerable cities, be better able to defend their territories 
and to watch over their prosperity. The people, who were 
very numerous, and enriched by tne late plunoer, constantly 
assembled in the ybrum, and in a tumultuous manner demanded 
to have it put to the vote. But the senate and other principal 
citizens considered this proposal of the tribunes, not so much 
the dividing as the destroymg of Rome, j: and in their uneasi- 
ness applied to Camillus. Camillus was afraid to put it to the 
trial, and therefore invented demurs and pretences of delay, 
to prevent the bill's being offered to the people; by which he 
incurred their displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of their hatred 
was, his behaviour with respect to the tenths of the spoils; 
and if the resentment of the people was not in this case alto- 
gether just, yet it had some show of reason. It seems he had 
made a vow, as he marched to Veii, that, if he took the city, 
he would consecrate the tenths to Apollo. But when the city 

* The great Mr. Addison aeems to have had this passiige of Plutaich in 
his eye, when he delivered his opinion oonceming* the doctrine of witches. 

f He likewise coloured his face with Termifion, the colour with which the 
statues of the rods were commonly painted. 

♦ They feared, that two such cities, would, by degrees, become two dif- 
ferent states, which, after a destructive war with each other, woiUd at 
length fall a prey to their common enemies. 
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waa takeay and eame to be pillaged, he was either unwilline to 
interrupt his men, or in the hurry had forgot his yow,, and so 

fave up the whole plunder to them. After he had resigned 
is dictatorship, he laid the case before the senate; and the 
soothsayers declared, that Hie sacrifices announced the anger 
of the gods, which ought to be appeased by offerings expressive 
of their gratitude for the favours they had received. The se*- 
Date then made a decree, that the plunder should remain with 
the soldiers (for they knew not how to manage it otherwise); 
but that eaeh should produce upon oa;th, the tenth of the value 
of what he had got This was a great hardship upon the sol- 
diers; and those poor fellows eould not without force be 
brought to refund so large a portion of the fruit of their la^ 
hours, and to make good not only what ihey had hardlv earn* 
ed, but now actually spent Camillus, distressed with their 
complaints, for want of a better excuse, made use of a very 
absurd apology, by acknowledging he had forgotten his vow. 
This they greatly resented, that having then vowed the tenths 
of the enemy's goods, he should now exact the tenths of the 
citizens'. However^ they all produced their proportion; and 
it was resolved, that a vase of massy gold should ne made and 
sent to Delphi But as there was a scarcity of gold in tiie 
city, while th^ magistrates were considering how to procure 
it, the Roman matrons met, and having eonsulted among them* 
selves, ^ve up their golden ornaments, which weighed eight 
talents, as an offering to the sod. And the senate, in honour 
of their piety, decreed that they should have funeral orations 
as well as the men, which had not been the custom before.* 
They then sent three of the chief of the nobility ambassadors, 
in a large ship well manned, and fitted out in a manner be* 
cominff so solemn an occasion. 

In mis voyage they were equally endangered by a storm 
and a calm, but escaped beyond all expectation, when on Hie 
brink of destruction. For the wind slackening near the iEo* 
lism islands, the gall^s of the Lipareans gave them chase as 

Siratea. Upon their stretching out their hands for merey, the 
apareans used no violence to their persons, but towed the 
ship into hafbouTir and there exposed both them and thpir 
goods to sale, having first adjudged them to be lawful prize. 
With mueh ^Uffioultp-, however, mey were prevailed upon to 
release them, oat oi regard to ihe merit and authority of Ti^ 

* Hie nuitXQos had if^e yalue of tbe gold paid tiiemi and it waa not on 
thia occaaioxv but afterwards, when they contnbuted their golden ornamenta 
to make up the sum demanded by the Gauls, that funeral orations were 
granted them. The privilege they were now favoured with, was leave to 
ride in diariols at the public games and saciifices, and in open eaifsages, of 
a less honourable sort, on other occafflons, in the streets. 

Vol. I. 2 N 24* 
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mesitheus, the chief magistrate of the place, who, moreover, 
conveyed them with his own vessels, and assisted in dedicat- 
ing the gift For this, suitable honours were paid him at 
Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring the law 
for removing part of the citizens to Veil once more upon the 
carpet; but the war with the Falisci very seasonably interven- 
ing, put the management of the elections in the hands of the 
patricians, and they nominated Camillus a notary tribune^* to- 
gether with five others, as affairs then required a general of 
considerable dignity, rep^utation, and experience. When the 
people had confirmed this nomination, Camillus marched his 
forces into the country of the Falisci, and laid siege to Falerii, 
a city well fortified and provided in all respects for the war. 
He was sensible it was like to be no easy affair, nor soon to be 
despatched, and this was one reason for his engaging in it; for 
he was desirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, that they 
might not have leisure to sit down at home, and raise tumults 
ana seditions. This was indeed a remedy which the Romans 
always had recourse to, like good physicians, to e^el danger- 
ous humours from the body politic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortifications with which they 
were surrounded, made so little account of the siege, that the 
inhabitants, except those who guarded the walls, walked the 
streets in their common habits. The boys too went to school, 
and the master took them out to walk and exercise about the 
walls; for the Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to have their 
children bred at one public school, that they might betimes be 
accustomed to the same discipline, and form themselves to 
friendship and society. 

This schoolmaster, then, designing to betray the Falerians 
by means of their children, tooK them every day out of the 
city to 'exercise, keeping pretty close to the walls at first, and 
when their exercise was over, led them in again. By degrees 
he took them out farther, accustoming them to divert them- 
selves freely, as if they had nothing to fear. At last, having 
got them all together, he brought them to the Roman advanced 

fuard, and delivered them up to be carried to Camillus. When 
e came into his presence, he said, — " He was the schoolmas- 
ter of Falerii, but preferring his favour to the obligations of 
duty, he came to deliver up uiose children to him, and in them 
the whole city." This action appeared very shocking to Ca- 
millus, and he said to those that were by, — ** War (at best) 
is a savage thing, and wades through a sea of violence and in- 

* Th« yetf of nom^ 361. Camillus wm then militaiy tribune the thiid 
time. 
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justice; yet even war itself has its laws, which men of honour 
will not depart from; nor do they so pursue victory, as to avail 
themselves of acts of villany and baseness; for a great general 
should rely onlv on his own virtue, and not upoti the treach- 
ery of others.'^ Then he ordered the Iktors to tear off the 
wretch's clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and to furnish 
the bo^s with rods and scourges, to punish the traitor, and 
whip him into the city. By this time the Falerians had disco- 
vered the schoolmaster's treason; the city, as might be expect- 
ed, was full of lamentations for so great a loss, and the princi- 
pal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded about the wall 
and the gate like persons distracted. In the midst of this dis- 
order they espied the boys whipping on their master, naked 
and bound; and calling Camillus "their god, their deliverer, 
their father." Not only the parents of those children, but all 
the citizens in general, were struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the justice of 
Camillus, that they immediately assembled in council, and 
sent deputies to surrender to him both themselves and their 
city. 

Camillus sent them to Rome; and when they were introdu 
ced to the senate, th^ said: — "The Romans, in preferring 
justice to conauest, have taught us to be satisfied with submis- 
sion instead ot liberty. At tne same time, we declare we do 
not think ourselves so much beneath you in strength, as infe- 
rior in virtue.'' The senate referred the disquisition and set- 
tling of the articles of peace to Camillus, who contented him- 
self with taking; a sum of money of the Falerians; and having 
entered into alliance with the whole nation of the Falisci, re- 
turned to Rome. 

But the'soldiers, who expected to have had the plundering of 
Palerii, when they came back empty-handed, accused Camulus 
to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to the commons^ and one 
that maliciously opposed the interests of the poor. And when 
the tribunes again proposed the law for transplanting part of 
the citizens to Veii,* and summoned the people to give their 
votes, Camillus spoke very freely, or rather with much asperi- 
ty against it, appearing remarkably violent in his opposition to 
the people, who therefore lost their bill, but harboured a strong 
resentment against Camillus. Even the misfortune he had in 
his family, of losing one of his sons, did not in the least miti- 

* The patricians earned it against the bill onty by a maTority of one tribe. 
And now they were so well pleased with the people, that the very next morn- 
ing a decree was passed, assigning six acres of the lands of Veii, not only 
to every father of a family, but to every nngle person of fa«e condition. On 
the other hand, the people delighted with &ia liberafity » afiowedthe elect* 
ing of consuls, instesud of military tribunes* 
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ffate their rage, though, as a man of great goodn^a^ mi ten-* 
derness of l^eart, he was inconsolable for nis loss, and shut 
himself up at home, a close mourner with the women, at the 
same time that they were lodging an impeachment against him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, wno brought against him 
a charge of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoils; and it wajs 
alleged that certain brass gates, a part of those spoils, were 
found with him. The people were so much exasperated, that 
it was plain they would lay hold on any pretext to condemn 
him. He, therefore, assembled his friends, his colleagues, 
and fellow soldiers, a great number in all, and begged of them 
not to suffer him to be crushed by false and unjust accusations, 
and exposed to the scorn of his enemies. When they had con- 
sulted together, and fully considered the affair, tne answer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it jn their power to 
prevent the sentence, but they would willingly assist him to 
pay the fine that might be laid upon him. He could not, how- 
ever, bear the thoughts of so great an indignity, and giving 
way to his resentment, determined to quit the city as a voP 
untairy exile. Having taken leave of his wife and children, 
he went in silence from his house to the gate of the city. * 
There he made a stand, and turning afa^ut, stretched out his 
hands towards the Capitol, and prayed to the gods, — " That 
if he was driven out without any fault of his own, and merely 
by the violence or envy of the people, the Romans might 
quickly repent it, and express to all tne world their want of 
Camilfus, and their regret for his absence." 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his imprecations 
against his countrymen, he departed; and, leaving his cause 
undefended, he was condemned to pay a fine of fifteen thou- 
sand ases;^ which, reduced to Grecian money, is one thousand 
five hundred drachmsef for the as is a small coin that is the 
tenth part of a piece of silver, which for that reason is called 
denaritUj and answers to our drachma. There is not a man in 
Rome who does not believe that these imprecations of Camil- 
lus had their effect; though the punishment of his countrymen 
for their injustice proved nowise agreeable to him, but on the 
contrary, matter of grief. Yet how great, how memorable 
was that punishment: How remarkably did vengeance pursue 
the Romans! What dan^r, destruction, and disgrace dia those 
times bring upon the city! Whether it was the work of for* 
tune, or whether it is the office of some deity, to see that vir- 
tue shall not be oppressed by the "UDgratefui widi impunity, t 

♦ This wa» four yetn after the tftking^ of Filerii. 

Jit was die fodS^M Nemesis whom the heathens heliered to liave the 
ce (rf' punishing evU actions in this wodd, partieulariy pade and mgni&* 
tude. 
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The first token of the approaching calamities, was the death 
of Julius the CeMor.* For the Romans have a particular vene- 
ration for the censor, and look upon his office as sacred. A 
second token happened a little before the exile of Camillus. 
Marcus Ceditius, a man of no illustriotts family indeed, nor of 
senatorial rank, but a person of great probity and virtue, in- 
formed the military tribunes of a matter which deserved great 
attention. As he was going the night before along what is 
called Hie New Road, ne said he was addressed m a loud 
voice. Upon turning about he saw nobody, but heard these 
wordtf in an accent more than human : — * * Go, Marcus Ceditius, 
and early in the morning acquaint the magistrates, that they 
must shortly expect the 6auls.'' But the tribunes made a jest 
of the information; and soon after followed the disgrace of 
Camillus. 

The Grauls are of Celtic origin,t and are said to have left 
their country, which was too small to maintain their vast num- 
bers, to go m search of another. These emigrants consisted 
of many thousands of young and able warriors, with a still 
greater number of women and children. Part of them took 
their route towards the northern ocean, crossed the Rhiphaean 
mountains, and settled in the extreme parts of Europe; and 
part established themselves for a long time between the Py- 
renees and the Alps, near the Senones and Celtorians. % But 
happening to taste of wine, which was then for the first time 
brought out of Italy, they so much admired the liquor, and 
were so enchanted with this new pleasure, that they snatched 
np their arms, and taking their parents alon^ with them, 
marched to the Alps,§ to seek that country which produced 

* The Greek tezt» as it now stands, instead of the ceruor JuliuSy has the 
manih of July; but that has been owinp^ to the error of some ignorant tran- 
scriber. Upon the deatii of Caius Juhus the censor, Marcus Cornelius was 
appointed to succeed him; but as the censorship of the latter proved unfortu- 
nate, ever after, when a censor happened to die in his office, they not only 
forbore naming^ another in his place, but obliged his colleague to quit his 
dignity. 

f The ancients called all the inhabitants of the west and north, as fior as 
Scythia, by the common name of Celtae. 

^ The countiy of the Senones contained Sens, Auzerre, and Troyes, as 
far up as Paris. Who the Celtoiii were is not known; probably the word 
is corrupted. 

^ Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred years before, 
tiiiough he does indeed mention the story of Aruns. TTien he goes on to 
inform us, that the nugiation of the Gauls into Italy and other countries, 
was occasioned by their numbers being too large for their old settlementai 
and lliat the two brothers Beliovesus and Sigovesus casting lots to deterroino 
which way they should steer their couise; Italy fell to BeUovesus, and Ger< 
xnaiiy to Sigovesus. 
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such excellent fruit, and, in comparison of whicli, they eon'» 

sidered all others as barren and ungenial. 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, and excited 
them to invade Italy, is said to have been Aruns, a Tuscan, a 
man of some distinction, and not naturally disposed to mis- 
chief, but led to it by his misfortunes. He was guardian to 
an orphan named Lucumo,* of tlie greatest fortune in the 
country, and most celebrated for beauty. Aruns brought him 
up from a boy, and, when grown up, he still continued at his 
house, upon a pretence of enjoying his conversation. Mean- 
while he had corrupted his cuardian's wife, or she had cor- 
rupted him, and for a long time the criminal commerce was 
carried on undiscovered. At length their passion becoming 
so violent, that they could neither restrain nor conceal it, the 
youns man carried her ofi*, and attempted to keep her openly. 
The husband endeavoured to find his redress at law, but was 
disappointed by the superior interest and wealth of Lucumo. 
He tnerefore quitted his own country, and having heard of 
the enterprising spirit of the Gauls« went to them, and con- 
ducted their armies into Italy, 

In their first expedition they soon possessed themselves of 
that country which stretches out from the Alps to both seas. 
That this of old belonged to the Tuscans, the names them- 
selves are a proof; for the sea which liea to the north is called 
the Adriatic, from a Tuscan citv named Adria, and that on 
the other side to the south is called the Tuscan sea. All that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent pastures, and 
is well watered with rivers. It contained eighteen considera- 
ble cities, whose manufactures and trade procured them the 
gratifications of luxury. The Gauls expelled the Tuscans, 
and made themselves masters of these cities; but thia was done 
long before. 

The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a city of Tuscany. 
The Clusians applied to the Romans, entreating them to send 
ambassadors and letters to the barbarians. Accordingly they 
sent three illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had 
borne the highest emplo)rments in the state. The Gauls re- 
ceived them courteously oh account of the name of Rome; and 
putting a stop to their operations against the town, came to a 
conference. But when they were asked what injury they had 
received from the Clusians, that they came against their city, 
Brennus^ king of the Gauls smiled, and said,-— ^^ The injury 
the Clusians do us, is their keeping to themselves a large tract 

* Luteumo wag not the name but the title of the youn? man. He was 
lord of a Lueumony. Hetruria was divided into principauties called JjU' 
cumonie9* 
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of powad^ wh^t thejr can only cultivate a stmall cme^ send te* 
fusing to give up a part of it to us, who are strangers, ntiRier- 
bus and poor. In uie same manner you Romans were injmred 
formerly by the Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, 
and latdy by tk6 people of V eii and CapensB, and the gi^eatest 
part of the Falisoi aind ^ Voisbi. tjjfosk ihese you make 
war: if they reldse to share with you their goods, you ^nsla^e 
their persona^ lay waste their eountry, and demoU^ their 
eities. Nor are yotn* proeeedings dishcmooFable or unjust; 
for vou fbtWw tlie taiost ancient of laws, which directs the 
wew to obe¥ the lAtonf^ from the Creator even to tii&o irfai 
tional part of the e^catioii^ rthat are taught by nature to make 
U8e<^ the advantage their tttrength arords tbe^n against ^he 
feeble* Cease th^a'toemress ^onr compai^sion for the Clu- 
sians, lest you teach the Gauls in their turn to commiserate 
those that haire been op p ressed by the Romans. '^ 

By this aiiswcjr tlie Romans clearly perceiredthat Brennus 
would come to no terms; and therefore they went irito Clu- 
siom, where they encouraged and animated the inhabitants to 
a sally against me barbarians, either to make trial of the 
strength ^ the Clusians, or to show tiieir own. The Clusians 
made the sally, and a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, 
when Quintus Amfoustus, one of the Fabii, spurred his horse 
against a (xaul of extraordinary size and ^ure, who^iad ad* 
vanced a good way before the ranks. At first he was not 
known, because thle encounter was hot, and his armour daz- 
zled the eyes of the beholders; but when he had overcome and 
killed the jQaul, and came to despoil him of his arms, Brennus 
knew him amd callod the gods to witness, — ^^ That againtit all 
the laws and usages of mankind which were esteemed the 
most sacred and inyiolable, Ambustus came as an ambassador, 
but acted as anenen^.'' He drew off his men dnreistly, and 
bidding the Clusians farewell led his army towards Rome. 
But that he mi^t not seem to i^oice thtsit such an afiront was 
offered, or to h^ye Wanted a {pretext for hostilities, he sent to 
demand the offender, in order to pumsfa him, and in the mean 
time adyanced but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate'was assembled, and 
many spoke against the Fabii; particularly the priests, called 
fecialesy represented the action as an offence against religion, 
and adjured the senate to lay the whole guilt and tAe expiation 
of it upon the person who alone was to nkme, and so to ayert 
the wrath of heayen from the rest of the Romans. These y^- 
clalea were appointed by Numa, the mildest and justest of 
kings, conseryators of peace, as well as judges to give sanction 
to the just causes of war. The senate rejferred the matter to 
the people, and the priests accused Fabius with some ardour 
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before them; but such was the disregard the^ expressed for 
their persons, and such their contempt of rehgion, that they 
constituted that very Fabius and his brethren military tri- 
bunes.* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they were 
creatly enraj^, and would no longer delay llieir march, but 
hastened forwara with the utmost celerity. Their prodigious 
numbers, their glitterine arms, their fury and impetuosity, 
struck terror wherever they came; people gave up tneir lands 
for lost, not doubting but the cities would soon follow. How- 
ever, what was beyond all expectation, they injured no man's 
property; they neither pillaged the fields, nor insulted the 
cities; and as they passed by, they cried out, — "They were 
goin^ to Rome, tney were at war with the Romans only, and 
considered all others as their friends." 

While the barbarians were going forward in this impetuous 
manner, the. tribunes led out uieir forces to battle, in number 
not inferiort (for they consisted of forty thousand foot,) but 
the greatest part undisciplined, and such as had never handled 
a weapon before. Besides, they paid no attention to religion, 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted 
the soothsayers, as was their duty in time of danger^ and be- 
fore an engs^ment Another thins, which occasioned no 
small confusion, was, the number of persons joined in the 
command; whereas before, they had often appointed for wars 
of less consideration a single leader, whom they call dictator, 
sensible of how great consequence it is to good order and suc- 
cess, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were wilJi one 
soul, and to have the absolute command invested in one per- 
son. Their ungrateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the 
least unhappy circumstance; as it now appeared dangerous 
for the generals to use their authority without some flattering 
indulgence to the people. 

In mis condition they marched out of the city, and encamp- 
ed about eleven miles u*om it, on the banks of the river AUia, 
not^ far from its confluence with the Tyber. There the bar- 
barians came upon them, and as the Romans eneaged in a dis- 
orderly manner, they were shamefully beaten and put to flight. 
Their left wing was soon pushed into the river, and there de- 
stroyed. The right wing, which quitted the field to avoid the 
charge, and^gained the hiUs. did not sufier so much; many of 
them escaping to Rome. The rest that survived the carnage^ 

• The year of Rome 366$ or, according to some chronologers, 365. 

j- They were inferior in number; for the Gauls were seventy thousand; and 
therefore the Romans, when they came to action, were obhg^ to extend 
their wings so as to make their centre veiy thin, which was one reason of 
their being soon broken. 
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whea the enemy wtatt satiated wittir bloody dtole 1i^ ifiight td 
Veil, ccmeluding Umi Rome was lost, and its xHha^itants put 
to the swordw ^ 

This battle was fought when the moon was at fully about the 
summer solstiee, the verv* same day that the slaughter of the 
Fabii happened lone before,* when three hundred of them 
were cut off by the Tuscans. The second misfortune, how- 
ever, so much effaced the memory of the first, that the day is 
still called the day of Allia, from the riyer of that name. 
. As to the point, whether tibere be any lucky or un^lucky 
days,t and whether Heraclitus was right in blaming Hesiod 
for distinguishing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as liof 
knowing that the nature of all days is the same, we have con- 
sidered it in another place. But on this occasion, perhaps, if 
may not be amiss to mention a few examples. The Boeotifl^s. 
on the fifth of t^e month whicl^ they call MppodromiuSf and 
the Athenians HecatombsBon (July), gained two signal victo- 
ries, both of which restored liberty to Greece; the oiie at 
Leuctra; the other at Geraestus, above two hundred years be- 
fore, :( when they defeated Lattamyas and the Thessalians. 
On the other hand, the Persians were beaten by the Greeks on 
the sixth of Boiidronmn (September) at Marathon, on the third 
at Plataea, as also Mycaie, and on the twenty-sixth at Arbeli. 
About the full moon of the same month, the Athenians, under 
the conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in liie sea-fight near' 
Naxos, and on the twenti^h they gained the victory of Sala- 
mis, as we have mentioned in tne treatise coiicerhing days. 
The month 7%argeMon (May) was also remarkably unfortu- 
nate to the barbarians; for in that month Alexlinder defeated^ 
the king of Persia's generals near the Granicus; and the Gaf- 
tiiaginians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily on the twenty- 
fourth of the same; a day still more remarkable (according to 
!Buphorus, Callisllienes, Demaster, and Phylarchus) for the^ 
taking of Troy. On the contrary, the month MBtagitmon 
( AugusOy which the Boeotians, call PanemuSj was very unlucky^ 
to the Greeks; for on the seventh they were beaten by Anb- 

* The fdzteenth of Ju^. 

f The ancients deemed some cUyslucky* and others uiduokj, eitiier fium 
some occult power which they supposed to be in numbers, or from the na- 
ture of the deities who presided over tiiem, or else from observation of for- 
tunate or unfortunate events having often happened on particular daytf. 

% The Thessalians, under the command of I^attamyas, were beaten by the 
Bceolians not long before the battle of Thermopylae, and little more than one' 
hundred years before the battle of Leuctra. Tiiere is also an etror here in 
the name of the place, probably introduced by some blundering transcriber 
(for Plutarch must have been weU acquiunted with the names of places in 
Boeotia.) Instead of Geraestus, we should read Ceressus; the former was a 
promontory in Eubcea, the latter was a fort in Boeotia. 

Vol. I. 2 25 
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pat^ in the battle of Cranon- and utterly ruined^ and before 
that they were defeiited by Philip at Chseronea. ^ And on that 
same day and month and year, the troops^ which under Ar^ 
chidamusy made a descent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by 
the barbarians. The Carthaginians have set a mark upon the 
twenty-second of that month, as a day that has always brought 
upon them the greatest of calamities. At the same time I am 
not ignorant, that about the time of the celebration of the mys- 
terieSf Thebes was demolished by Alexander; and after that, 
on the same twentieth of BoBdromion (September), a day sacred 
to the solemnities of Bacchus, the Athenians were obliged to 
receive a Macedonian garrison. On one and the satne day, 
the Romans, under the command of CsBpio, were stripped of 
their camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullus con- 

?uered Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus and 
'ompey the Great both died on their birth-days. And I could 
give account of many others, who, on the same day, at differ- 
ent periods, have experienced both good and bad fortune. Be 
that as it may, the Romans marked the day of their defeat at 
Allia as unfortunate; and as superstitious fears ^nerally in- 
crease upon a misfortune, they not only distinguished that as 
such, but the two next that follow it in every month through- 
out the yeara 

If, after so decisive a battle, the Gauls had immediatel}^ pur- 
sued the fugitives, tiiere would have been nothing to hinder 
the entire destruction of Rome, and all that remained in it; 
With such terror was the city struck at the return of those that 
escaped from the battle, and so filled with confusion and dis- 
traction! But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so 
^reat as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged themselves 
m good cheer, and shared the plunder of the camp; bjr which 
means numbers that were for leaving the city had leisure to 
escape, and those that remained had time to recollect them- 
selves, and prepare for their defence; for, quittinjg the rest of 
the city they retired to the Capitol which they fortified with 
sti^ng ramparts^ and provided well with arms. But their first 
care was oi their holy things, most of which they conveyed 
into the Capitol. As for the sacred fire, the vesfcU virgins took 
it up, togetner with other holy relics, and fled away with it; 
though some will have it, that they have not the charge of any 
thing but that ever living fire, which Numa appointed to be 
worshipped as the principle of all things. It is indeed the most 
active thing in nature; and all generation either is motion, or 
at least with motion. Other parts 6f matter, when the heat 
fftils, lie sluggish and dead, and crave the force of fire as an 
Informing soiil; and when that comes, they acquire some ac- 
tive or passive quality. Hence it was that Numa, a man eu- 
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rious in his researches into nature, and, on account of his wisK 
dom, supposed to have conversed with the Muses, consecrated 
this fire, and ordered it to be. perpetually kept up, as an image 
of that eternal power which preserves and actuates the uni- 
verse. Others say, that according to the usage of the Greeks,, 
the fire is kept ever burning before the lioly places, as an em- 
blem of puritv; but that there are other things in the most se- 
cret part of the temple, kept from the sight of all but those 
virgins whom they call vestals; and the most current opinion 
is, that the palladium of Troy, which iEneas brought into Italy, 
is laid up there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there concealed, 
whom Daraanus,* after he had built Troy, brought to that 
city, and caused to be worshipped ; and that after the taking 
of Troy, JEneas privately carried them ofi*, and kept them till 
he settled in Italy. But those that pretend to know most 
about these matters, say, there are placed there two casks of a 
moderate size, the one open and empty, the other full and 
sealed up, but neither of them to be seen by any but those 
holy virgins. Others again think this is all a mistake, which 
arose from their putting most of their sacred utensils in two 
casks, and hiding them under ground, in the temple of Qui- 
rinus, and that the place, from those casks, is still called I)(h 
liokt. 

Thejr took, however, with them the choicest and most sa^ 
cred things they had, and fled with them along the side of the 
river, where Lucius Albinus, a plebeian, among others that 
were making their escape, was carrying his wife and children, 
and some ofliis most necessary moveables, in a wagon. But 
when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary condition, 
carrying in their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he im* 
mediately took out his family and goods, and put the virgins 
in the wagon, that they mi^ht make their escape to some of 

the Grecian cities. + TTiis pietv of Albinn« and the venera- 

• 

• Dardanus, who flourished in the time of Moses, about the year before 
Christ 1480, is said to have been ori^nally of Arcadia, from whence he pass- 
ed to Samothrace. Afterwards he married Batea or Arista, the daughter of 
Teucer, king" of Phrygia. Of the Samothracian gods we have akeady g^ven 
an account; but may aidd here, from Macrobius, that the dit maeni, which 
Dardanus brought from Samothrace, were the penaies, or household gods, , 
which JEneas siterwards carried into Italy. Dionysius of Halicamassus says 
he had seen the penaies in an old temple at Rome. They were of antique 
workmanship, representing two youn^ men sitting, and holding each a lance 
in bis hand, and had for their inscription Denas, mstead of Penas, 

f Albinus conducted them to Care, a city of Hetruria, where the^ met 
with a favourable reception. The vestals remained a considerable time at 
Caere, and there performed the usual rites of religion ( and hence those rites 
were called Ceremonies, 
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tion he expressed for the gods at so dangerous a juncture, de- 
serves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the sena- 
tors that were of consular dignity, or had been honoured with 
triumphs, they could not bear to think of quitting the city. 
They, therefore, put on their holy vestments and robes of 
state, and, in a form dictated by Fabius the poniikx maximuBj 
making their vows to the gods,* devoted themselves to their 
country. Thus attired, they sat down in their ivory chairs 
in the forum, t prepared for the worst extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with his 
army; and iindins the gates of the city opened, and the walls 
destitute of guaras, at first he had some apprehensions of a 
stratagem or ambuscade, for he could not think the Romans 
had so entirely given themselves up to despair. But when he 
found it to be so in reality, he entered by tne CoUine gate, and 
took Rome, a little more than three hundred and sixty years 
after its foundation; if it is likely that any exact account has 
been kept of those times, j: the confusion of which has occasion- 
ed so much obscurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome's beine taken, 
appear to have soon passed into Greece; for Heraclides of 
Fontus,^ who lived not long after these times, in his treatise 
concernmg the soul, relates, that an account was brought from 
the west, that an army from the country of the Hyperboreans, || 
had taken a Greek city called Rome, situated somewhere near 
the Great Sea. But I do not wonder that such a fabulous wri- 
ter as Heraclides should embellish his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the Great 
Sea. It is very clear that Aristotle tne philosopher had heard 
that Rome was taken by the Gauls; but he calls its deliverer 

* The Romans believed, that by those voluntaiy consecrations to the in- 
fernal godSf disorder and coniiision were brought among the enemy. 

j- These ivory, or euruU chairs were used only by those who had borne 
the most honourable offices; and the persona who had a right to sit in them 
bore also ivory staves. 

\ livy tells us, that the Romans of those times did not much apply them- 
selves to writing, and that the commentaries of the ponilfieu^ and their other 
monuments, both public and private, were destroyed when tiie city was 
burnt by the Gauls. 

§ He lived at that veir time; for he was at first Plato*s scholar, and after- 
wards Aristotle's; and Plato was but forty-one years old when Rome was ta- 
ken. 

p The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hyperboremu, and 
the Mediterranean the Great Sea, to distinguish it from the Euxine. Not- 
withstanding that Heraclides was right in this, he might be a very fiibulout 
writer: so was Herodotus; and so were the ancient liistorians of almost all 
countries; and the reason is obvious; they had litUe more than tradition to 
write from. 
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Lucius; whereas Camillus was not called Lucius but Marcus. 
These authors had no better authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a strong guard 
about the Capitol, and himself went down into the forum; 
where he was struck with amazement at the sight of so many 
men seated in great state and silence, who neither rose up at 
the approach of their enemies, nor changed countenance or 
colour, but leaned upon their staves, and sat looking upon 
each other without fear or concern. The Gauls, astonished 
at so surprising a spectacle, and regarding them as superior 
beings, for a long time were afraid to approach or touch them. 
At last one of them ventured to go near Manius Papirius, and 
advancing his hand, gently stroked his beard, which was very 
lone; upon which Papirius struck him on the head with his 
Stan, and wounded him. The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upon the rest and 
slew them, and continuing their rage, despatched all that 
came in their way. Then, for many days together, they pil- 
laged the houses and carried off the spoil; at last tbey set fire 
to the city, and demolished what escaped the - flames, to ex- 
press their indignation against those in tne Capitol who obeyed 
not their summons, but made a visprous defence, and greatly 
annoyed ihe besiegers from the wSls. This it was that pro- 
voked them to destroy the whole city, and to despatch all that 
fell into their hands, without sparing either sex or age. 

As by the len^h of the siege provisions began to fail the 
Gauls, they divided their forces, and part stayed with the 
king before that fortress, while part foraged the country, and 
laid waste the towns and villages. Their success had inspired 
Uiem with such confidence, that they did not keep in a body, 
but carelessly rambled about in different troops and parties. 
It happened that the largest and best disciplined corps went 
against Ardea, where Camillus, since his exile, lived m abso- 
lute retirement. This great event, however, awaked him into 
action, and his mind was employed in contriving, not how to 
keep himself concealed and to avoid the Gauls, hut, if an op- 
portunity should offer, to attack and con(|uer them. Perceiv- 
ing that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, but cou- 
rage and discipline, which was owine to the inexperience and 
inactivity of their officers, he appli^ first to the young men, 
and told them — " They ought not to ascribe the defeat of the 
Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider the calami-* 
ties th^y had suffered in the midst of their infatuation, as 
brought upon them by men who, in fact, could not claim the 
merit of the victory, but as the work of fortune. That it 
would be glorious, though they risked something by it, to re* 
pel a foreign and barbarous enemy^ whose end in conquering 

«5* 
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was^ like fire, to destroy what they subdued; hut that if .they 
would assume a proper spirit, he would eive them an oppor- 
tunity to conquer without any hazard at ail.'' When he n>und 
the young men were pleased with his discourse, he went next 
to the magistrates and senate of Ardea, and having persuaded 
them also to adopt his scheme, he armed all that were of a 
proper age for it, and drew them up within the walls, that the 
enemy, who were but at a small distanoe, might not know 
what he was about. 

The Gauls, having scoured the country, and loaded them- 
selves with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a careless 
and disorderly manner. Night found them intoxicated with 
wine, and silence reicned in the camp. As soon as Camillus 
was informed of this by his spies, he led the Ardeans out; and 
having passed Uie intermediate smce without noise^ he reach- 
ed their .camp about midnight. Then he ordered a loud shout 
to be set up; and the trumpets to sound on all sides, to cause 
the greater confusion; but it was with difficulty they recover- 
ed themselves from their sleep and intoxication. A few, 
whom fear had made sober, snatched up their arms to oppose 
Camillus, and fell with their weapoi^ m their hands; but the 
greatest part of them, buried in sie^ and wine, were surpris- 
ed unarmed, and easily despatched. A small number, that in 
the night escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the fields, 
were picked up next day by the cavalry, and put to the sword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching the neighbouring 
cities, drew out many of their ablest warriors. Particularly, 
such of the Romans as had escaped from the battle of Allia 
to Veii, lamented with themselves in some such manner as 
this: — "What a general has heaven taken from Rome in Ca- 
millus, to adorn the Ardeans with his exploits! while the city 
which produced and brought up so great a man is absolutely 
ruined; and we for want of a leader, sit idle within the walls 
of a strange city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come, 
then, let us send to the Ardeans to demand our general, or else 
take our weapons and go to him; for he is no longer an exile, 
nor we citizens, having no country but what is in possession 
of an enemy." 

This motion was agreed to, and thev sent to Camillus to en- 
treat hixn to accept ofuie command. But he answered, he could 
not do it, before he was legallv appointed to do it by the Ro- 
mansin the Capitol;* for ne looked upon them, while they 

* Livy says, the Roman soldiers at Veil appUed to the remains of the senate 
in the Cstpitol for leave, before they offered the command to Gamilhis. So 
mach reg^ had those brave men ^r the constitution of their countiy, though 
Borne thea Uy. in ashes. £ve^ private man was indeed a patriot 
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were in bdng, as the commonwealth, and would readrly obey 
their orders, out without them would not be so officious as to 
interpose.* 

They admired the modesty and honour of Camillus, but 
knew not how to send the proposal to the Capitol. It seemed, 
indeed, impossible for a messenger to pass into the citadel, 
whilst the enemy were in possession of the city. However, 
a youns man named Pontius Cominius, not distinguished 
by his birth, but fond Of glory, readily took upon him the 
commission. He carried no letters to the citizens in the Capi- 
tol, lest, if he should happen to be taken, the enemy should 
discover by them the intentions of Camillus. Having dressed 
himself in mean attire, under which he concealed some pieces 
of cork, he travelled all day without fear, and approached the 
city as it grew dark. He could not pass the river by the 
bridge, because it was guarded by the Gauls, and, therefore, 
took his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head; and having laid himself upon the 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and reached the city. Then 
avoiding those quarters where, by the liehts and noise, he 
concluded they kept watch, he went to ^e Garmentai gate, 
where there was the greatest silence, and where the hill of the 
Capitol is the steepest and most craggy. Up this he got un- 
perceived, by a way the most difficult and dreadful, and ad- 
vanced near the guards upon the walls. After he had hailed 
them, and told them his name, they received him with joy, 
and conducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he acquainted them 
with the victory of Camilius, which they had not heard of be- 
fore, as well as with the proceedings of the soldiers at Veii, 
and exhorted them to confirm Camillus in the command, as 
the citizens out of Rome would obey none but him. Having 
heard his report, and consulted together, they declared Camil- 
lus dictator, and sent Pontius back the same way he came, 
who was equally fortunate in his return ; for he passed the 
enemy undiscovered, and delivered to the Romans at Veii the 
decree of the senate, which they received with pleasure. 

Camillus, on his arrival, found twenty thousand of them in 
arms, to whom he added a greater number of the allies, and 
prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he appointed dicta- 
tor the second time; and having put himself at the head of the 
Romans and confederates, he marched out against the Gauls. 

Me^ time,^some of the barbarians employed in the siege, 
happening to pass by the place where Pontius had made his 
way by night up to the Capitol, observed many traces of his 
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feet and hands, as he had worked himself up the rock, torn off 
what grew there, and tumbled down the mould. Of this they 
informed the king: who coming and viewing it for the present 
said nothing; but in the evening he assembled the lightest and 
most active of his men, who were the likeliest to climb any 
difi&cult height, and thus addressed them: — " The enemy have 
themselves shown us a way to reach them, which we were 
ignorant of, and have proved that this rock is neither inacces- 
sible nor untrod by human feet What a shame would it be 
then, after having made a beginning, not to finish; and to quit 
the place as impregnable, when the Romans themselves have 
taught us how to take it? Where it was easy for one man to 
ascend, it can not be difficult for many, one by one; nay, 
should many attempt it together, they will find ^eat advan- 
tage in assisting each other. In the mean time, I intend great 
rewards and honours for such as shall distingiush themselves 
on this occasion. " 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's proposal; and about 
midnight a number of them together began to climb the rock 
in silence, which though steep and craggy, proved more prac- 
ticable than they expected. The foremost having eained the 
top, put themselves in order, and were ready to take posses- 
sion of the wall, and to fall upon the guards, who were fast 
asleep; for neither man nor dog perceived their coming. 
However, there were certain sacrea geese kept near Juno's 
temple,** and at other times plentifully £ed; but at this time, 
as corn and the other provisions that remained were scarce 
sufficient for the men, tney were neglected and in poor condi- 
tion. This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and soon 
^alarmed at any noise; and as hunger kept them waking and 
uneasy, they immediately perceived the coming of the Gauls, 
and running at them with all the noise they could make, they 
awoke all the guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they 
were discovered, advanced with loud shouts and great fury. 
The Romans in haste snatched up such weapons as came to 
hand, and acquitted themselves like men on this sudden emer- 
gency. First of all, Manlius, a man of consular dignity, re- 
markable for his strength and extraordinary courage, engaged 
two Gauls at once; and as one of them was lifting his battle- 
axe, with his sword cut ofi* his right hand; at the same time 
he thrust the boss of his shield in the face of the other, and 

* Geese were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock of them al- 
ways kept at the expense of the public. A gulden imave of a g^oose was 
erected in memory of them, and a goose every year carried in triumph upon 
a soft litter finely adorned^ while dogs were held in abhorrence by the Ro- 
mans, who every year impaled one of them upon a branch of elder.— P/&u 
etPlui.deFortiMdB(nn. 
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dashed him down the precipice. Thus standing upon the 
rampai^, with those that tiad come to his assistance, ana fought 
by his side, he drove back the rest of the Gauls that had ^ot 
up, who were no great number, and who performed nothing 
worthy of such an attempt The Romans having thus escaped 
the danger that threatened them, as soon as it was lisht, threw 
the officer that commanded the watch down the rocK amongst 
the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, 
which had more of honour in it than profit; for every man 
gave him what he had for one day's aUowance, which was half 
a pound of bread, and a quartern of the Greek cotyh. 

After this the Gauls beean to lose courase; for provisions 
were scarce, and they could not forage for fear of Camillus.* 
Sickness, too, prevailed among them, which took its rise from 
the heaps of dead bodies, and from their encamping amidst the 
rubbish of the houses they had burnt; where there was such a 
quantity of ashes, as, when raised by the winds or heated by 
tne sun, by their dry and acrid quality so corrupted the air, 
that every breath of it was pernicious. But what afiected 
them most was the change of climate; for they had lived in 
countries that abounded with shades and agreeable shelters 
from the heat, and were now got into grounds that were low, 
and unhealthy in autumn. An this, together with the length 
and tediousness of the siege, which had now lasted more than 
six months, caused such desolation among them, and carried 
oflf such numbers, that the carcasses lay unburied. 

The besie^d, however, were not in a much better condition. 
Famine, which now pressed them hard, and liieir ignorance 
of what Camillus was doin^, caused no small dejection; for 
the barbarians guarded the city with so much care, that it was 
impossible to send any messenger to him. fioth sides being 
thus equally discouraged, the advanced euards, who were 
near enough to converse, first began to talk of treating. As 
the motion was approved by those that had the chief direction 
of afiairs, Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and 
conferred with Brennus, whi^re it was agreed that the Romans 
should pay a thousand pounds weight of goldt and that the 
Gauls, upon the receipt of it, should immediately quit the city 
and its territories. When the conditions were sworn to, and 
the gpld was brought, the Gauls, endeavouring to avail them- 
selves of false wei^ts, privately at first, and afterwards open- 
ly, drew down their own side of the balance. The Romans 
expressing their resentment, Brennus, in a contemptuous and 

* Camillas being master of the country, posted strong g;uards on all tlie 
roads, and, in effect, besieged the bcsiegets. 
f That is forty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

Vol. I. fl P 
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insulting manner, took off his sword, and threw it, belt and 
all, into the scale; and when Sulpitius asked what that meant, 
he answered: — " What should it mean but wo* to the conquer- 
ed ;" which became a proverbial saying. Some of the Romans 
were hishly incensed at this; and talked of returning wilii 
their eoid, and enduring the utmost extremities of the siege; 
but others were of opinion that it was better to pass by a small 
injury, since the indignity lay not in paying more than was 
due, but in paying any thing at all; a disgrace only consequent 
upon the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, Camillus 
arrived at the ^tes, and being informed of what had passed, 
ordered the mam body of his armv to advance slowlv and in 
good order, while he with a select band marched hastilv up to 
the Romans, who all gave place, and received the dictator 
with respect and silence. Then he took the gold out of the 
scales, and gave it to the Itctora^ and ordered the Gauls to take 
away the balance and the weights, and to be gone, telling 
them, — "It was the custom of the Romans to deliver their 
country with steel, and not with gold." And when Brennus 
expressed his indignation, and complained he had great in- 
justice done him by this infraction of the treaty, Camillus an- 
swelled, — " That it was never lawfully made; nor could it be 
valid without his consent, who was dictator and sole ma^s- 
trate; they had, therefore, acted without proper authority. 
But they might make their proposals now he was come, whom 
the laws had invested with power either to pardon the sup- 
pliant, or punish the guilty, if proper satisfaction was not 
made. 

At this Brennus was still more highly incensed, and a skir- 
mish ensued; swords were drawn on both sides, and thrusts 
exchanged in a confused manner, which it is easy to conceive 
must be the case, amidst the ruins of houses, and>4n narrow 
streets, where there was not room to draw up regularly. 
Brennus, however, soon recollected himself, and drew off his 
forces into the camp, with the loss of a small number. In the 
night he ordered tnem to march, and quit the city; and hav- 
ing retreated about eight miles from it, he encamped upon the 
G^binian road. Early in the morning Camillus came up with 
thep. His arms dazzling the sight, and his men full of spirits 
and -^re. A sharp engagement ensued, which lasted a long 
timet' &t length the Gauls were routed with great slaughter, 
and their camp taken. Some of those that fled were killed in 
the pursuit; but the greater part were cut in pieces by the peo- 

* Fob vietia/ 



pie in the nei^bouriii^ towns and villages, who fell upon them 
as they were dispersed. * > / 

Thus was Rome strangely taken, and more strangely recov- 
ered, after it had heen seven months in the possession of the 
barbarians; for they entered it a little after the /(ie«, the fif<- 
teenth of July, and were driven out about tlie IdcSy the thir- 
teenth of Februarjr following. Camillus returned in triumph, 
as became the deliverer of his lost countrv, and the restorer of 
Rome. Those that had quitted the place before th€ siege, with 
their wives and children^ now followed his chariot; and they 
that had been besieged in the Capitol, and were almost per- 
ishing with hun^r, met the others and embraced them, weep- 
ine for joy at this unexpected pleasure, which they almost con- 
sider^ as a dream. The pnests and ministers of the Eods 
bringing back with them what holy things they had hid or 
conveyed away when they fled, afforded a most desirable 
spectacle to the people; and they gave them the kindest wel- 
come, as if the geds themselves had returned with them te^ 
Rome. Next, Camillus sacrificed to the gods, and purified 
the city, in a form dictated by the pontiffs. He rebuilt the 
former temples, and erected a new one to Mus Loquutius, the 
speaker^ or twamer, upon the very spot where the voice from 
heaven announced in the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming 
of the barbarians. There was, indeed, no small difficulty in 
discovering the places where the temples had stood, but it was 
effected by the zeal of Camillus and the industry of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was entire- 
ly demolished, a heartless <^espondency seized the multitude,^ 
and they invented, pretexts of delay. They were in want of 
all necessary materials, and had more occasion for repose and 
refreshment after their sufferings, than to labour and wear 
themselves out, when their bodies were weak, and their sub- 
stance was gone. They had, therefore, a secret attachment to 
Veii, a city which remained entire, and was provided with 
every thing. This gave a handle to their demagogues to ha- 
rangue them, as usual, in a way agreeable to their inclinations, 
and made them listen to seditious speeches against Camillus,^ — 
"As if, to gratify his ambition and thirst of glory, he would 
deprive them of a city fit to receive them, force them to pitch 
their tents among rubbish, and rebuild a ruin that was like 
one great funeral-pile, in order that he might not only be call- 

• There is reason to question the truth of the latter part of this stoiy. 
Plutarch copied it from Livy. But Polybius represents the Gauls, as actiir 
idly receiving- the g:old from the Romans, and returning in safety to their 
own country; and this is confirmed by Justin, Suetonius, and even by Livy 
himself, in another part of his history; — x. 16. 
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ed the general and dictator of Rom^^ but the founder too^ in* 
stead of Romulus, whose right he invaded.'' 

On this account the senate, afraid of an insurrection, would 
not let Gamillus lay down the dictatorship within the year, as 
he desired, though no other person had ever borne that high 
ofiSce more than six months. In the mean time they went 
about to console the people, to gain them by caresses and 
kind persuasions. One wnile they showed them the monu- 
ments and tombs of their ancestors; then they put them in 
mind of their temples and holy places, which Romulus and 
Numa, and the other kings, had consecrated and left in charge 
with them. Above all, amidst the sacred and awful symbols, 
they took care to make them recollect the fresh human head,* 
which was found when the foundations of the Capitol were 
dugy and which presignified, that the same place was destined 
to be the head oi Italy. They urged the disgrace it would be 
to extinguish again the sacred nre, which liie vestals had 
lighted since the war, and to quit the city; whether they were 
to see it inhabited by strangers, or a desolate wild for flocks 
to feed in« In this moving manner the patridans remonstra- 
ted to the people both in public and private; and were in their 
turn much affected by the distress of the multitude, who la- 
mented their present indigence, and begged of &em, now they 
were collected like the remains of a shipwreck, not to oblige 
them to patch up the ruins of a desolated city, wlien there was 
one entire and ready to receive them. 

Gamillus, therefore, thought proper to take the judgment of 
the senate in a body; and when he had exerted his eloquence 
in favour of his native country, and others had done the same, 
he put it to the vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whose 
right it was to vote first, and who was to be followed by the 
rest in their order. Silence was made; and as Lucretius was 
about to declare himself, it happened that a centurion, who 
then commanded the day-guard, as he passed the house, call- 
ed with a loud voice to the ensign, — ^^to stop and set up his 
standard there, for that was the best place to stav in. " These 
words being so seasonably uttered, at a time when they were 
doubtful and anxious about the event, Lucretius gave thanks 
to the gods, and embraced the omen, while the rest gladly as- 
sented. A wonderful change, at the same time, took place 

* This prodigy happened in the reipi of TMrquin the Proud, who un- 
doubtedly must have put the hesd there on purpose; for in digging the 
foundation, it was found warm and blee^ng, us if just severedfrom the body. 
Upon this the Romans sent to consult the Tuscan soothsayers, who, after 
vainly endeavouring to bring the presage to favour their own country, ac- 
knowledged that the place where that head was found would be the head 
of all Kaly.— iTton. Hoi. lib. iv. 
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m the mind&of liie people, who exhorted and encouraged each 
other to the work, and they began to build immediately, not 
in any order, or upon a regular plan, but as inclination or con- 
venience directed. 'By reason of this hurry the streets were 
narrow and intricate, and the houses badly laid out; for they 
tdl us both the walls of the city and the streets were buUt with- 
in the compass of a year. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search for and mark 
out the holy places, found all in confusion. As they were 
looking round the PaUUkmy they came to the court oX Marsy 
where the buildings, like the rest, were burnt and demolish- 
ed by the barbarians; but in remoying the rubbish and clear- 
ing the place, they discovered, under a great heap of ashes, 
the augural staff oi Romulus. This staff is crooked at one end, 
and called lUuus. It is used in marking out tiie several Quar- 
ters of the heavens, in any process of divination by the night 
of birds, which Romulus was much skilled in and made great 
use of. When he was taken out of the world, the priests care- 
fully preserved the staff from defilement, like other holy 
relics; and this having escaped the fire', when the rest were 
consumed, they indulged a pleasing hope, and considered it 
as a presage, that Rome would last Greyer. * 

Before they had finished the laborious task of building, a 
new war broKe out. The ^^qui, the Voisci, and the Latins> 
all at once invaded their territories, and the Tuscans laid sieg|e 
to Sutrium, a city in alliance with Rome. The military tri- 
bunes, too, who commanded the army, being surrounded by 
the Latins, near Mount Marcius, and their camp in great dan- 
ger, sent to Rome to desire succours; on which occasion Camil- 
nis was appointed dictator the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts: I begin with 
the fabulous one. It is said, the Latins either seeking a pre- 
tence for war, or really inclined to renew their ancient afiSnity 
with the Romans, sent to demand of them a number of free- 
born virgins in marriage. The Romans were in no small per- 
plexity as to the course they should take; for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of war, as they were not yet re-established, 
nor had recovered their losses; and on the other, they suspect- 
ed that the Latins only wanted their daughters for hostages,, 

* About this time, the tribunes of the people determined to impeach Q. 
Fabius, who had violated the law of nations, and thereby, provoked the 
Gauls, and occasioned the burning of Rome. His crime being notorious, he 
was summoned by C. Martius Rutdus before the assembly of the people, to 
answer for liis conduct in the embassy. The criminal had reason to fear the 
severest punishment; but his relations gave out that he died suddenly; which 
f^enerally happened when the accused person had courage enough to pre- 
vent his conaemnation, and the shame of a public punishment. 

26 
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thoueh they coloured their design with the special name of 
mamage. While they were thus embarraissed, a female slave, 
named Tutula,* or, as some call her, Philotis, advised the 
magistrates to send with her some of the handsomest and most 
genteel. of the maid servants, dressed like virgins of good 
iamilies, and leave the rest to, her. The magistrates approv- 
ing the expedient, chose a number of female slaves proper for 
her purpose, and sent them richly attired to the Latin camp, 
which was not far from the cit^. At night, while the other 
slaves conveyed away the enemies' swords, Tutula or Philotis 
got up into a wild fig-tree of considerable height, and having 
wread a Ihick garment behind, to conceal her aesign from the 
Latins, held up a torch towards Rome, which was the signal 
agreed upon between her and the magistrates, who alone were 
in the secret. For this reason the soldiers sallied out in a tu- 
multuous manner, calling upon each other, and hastened by 
their officers, who found it aifficult to bring them into any or- 
der. They made themselves masters, however, of the en- 
trenchments; and as the enemy, expecting no such attempt, 
were asleep, they took the camp, and put the greatest part of 
them to the sword. This happened on the Nones, the seventh 
of July, then called QuintiUs; and on that day they celebrate a 
feast in memory of this action. In the first place, they sally 
in a crowding and .disorderlv manner out of the city, pro- 
nouncingaloud the most famifiar and common names, as Caius, 
Marcus, jLucius, and the like; by which they imitate the sol- 
diers then calling upon each otlier in their hurry. Next, the 
maid-servants walk about, elegantl}^ dressed, and jesting on 
all they meet. They have also a kind of fight among them- 
selves, to express the assistance they gave in the engaj^ment 
with the Latins. Then they sit down to an entertainment, 
shaded with branches of the fig-tree. And that dav is called 
Nofise CaprotinsBf as some suppose, on account of the wild fig-tree, 
from which the maid-servant held out the torch ; for the Romans 
called, that tree caprificus. Others refer the greatest part of 
what is said and done on that occasion to that part of the story 
of Romulus when he disappeared, and the darkness and tem- 
pest, or as some imagine, an eclipse happened. It was on the 
same day, at least, and the day might be called Nonas Caprotmsb; 
for the Romans call a goat Capra; and Romulus vanished out of 
sight while he was holding an assembly of the people at the 
Goat's Marshy as we have related in his life. 

The other account that. is given of this war, and approved 
by most historians, is as follows: Camillus, being appointed 
dictator the third time, and knowing that the army under the 

* In the life of Romulus, she is caUed Tutolcu Macroblus calls her Tuteku 
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military tribunes was surrounded by the Latins and Volscians, 
was constrained to make levies amone such as age had exempt- 
ed from service. With these he fetched a large compass about 
mount Marcius, and, unperceived by the enemy, posted hi^ 
army behind them; and by lighting many fires signified his 
arrival. The Romans that were besieged in their camp, being 
encouraged by this resolved to sally out and join the battle. 
But the Latins and Volscians kept close within their works, 
drawing a line of circumvallation with palisades, because they 
had the enemy on both sides, and resolving to wait for rein- 
forcements from home, as well as for the Tuscan succours. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearing; that the enemy might 
surround him, as he had surrounded tnem, hastened to make 
use of the present opportunity. As the works of the confede- 
rates consisted of wood, and the wind used to blow hard from 
the mountains at sun-rising, he provided a great quantity of 
combustible matter, and drew out his forces at dajr-break. 
Part of them he ordered, with loud shouts and missive wea>> 
pons, to begin the attack on the opposite side; while he him- 
self, at the head of those that were charsed with the fire, 
watched the proper minute, on that side of the works where 
the wind used to blow directly. When the sun was risen the 
wind blew violently; and the attack being begun on the other 
side, he gave the signal to his own party, who poured a vast 
quantity of fiery darts and other burning matter into the ene- 
my's fortifications. As the fiame soon caught hold, and was 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself into all 
quarters; and the Latins not being provided with any means 
of extinguishing it, the camp was almost full of fire, and they 
were reduced to a small spot of ground. At last they were 
forced to bear down upon the body who were posted before 
the camp and ready to receive them sword in hand. Conse- 
quently very few of them escaped; and those that remained 
in the camp were destroyed by the flames, till the Romans ex- 
tinguished them for the sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the camp, to 
^ard the prisoners and the booty, while he himself penetrated 
mto the enemy's country. There he took the city of the 
£qui, and reduced the Volsci, and then led his army to Su- 
trium, whose fate he was not yet apprised of, and which he 
hoped to relieve by fighting the Tuscans who had sat down 
belbre it. But the Sutrians had already surrendered their 
town, with the loss of every thing but the clothes they had 
on; and in this condition he met them by the way, with their 
wives and children, bewailing. their misfortunes. Camillus 
was extremely moved at so sad a spectacle; and perceiving 
that the Romans wept with pity at the afiecting entreaties of 
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the Sutrians, he determined not to defer his revenge, but to 
march to Sutrium Uiat ver^ day; concluding that men who 
had just taken an opulent city, where they had not left one 
enemy, and who expected none from any other quarter, 
would be found in disorder and off their guard. Nor was he 
mistaken in his judgment. He not only passed through the 
country undiscoyered, but approached the gates and got pos- 
session of the walls before they were aware. Indeed there 
was none to guard them; for all were engaged in festivity and 
dissipation. Nay, even when they perceived that the enem^ 
were masters of the town, they were so overcome by their 
indul^nces, that few endeavoured to escape; they were either 
slain m Uieir houses, or surrendered themselves to the con- 

auerors. Thu^ the city of Sutrium being twice taken in one 
ay, the new possessors were expelled, and the old ones re- 
stored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion, he gained no 
less credit and honour than by the two former. For those of 
the citizens that envied him, and were desirous to attribute 
his successes rather to fortune than to his valour and conduct, 
were compelled, by these last actions, to allow his great abili- 
ties and application. Among those that opposed him, and 
detracted irom his merit, the most considerable was Marcus 
Manlius, who was the first that repulsed the Gauls, when they 
attempted the Capitol by night, and on that account was sur*> 
named Capitolinus. He was ambitious to be the greatest man 
in Rome; and as he could not by fair means outstrip Camillus 
in the race of honour, he took the common road to absolute 
power, by courting the populace, particularly those that were 
in debt Some of the latter he aefended, by pleading their 
causes aj^inst their creditors: and others he rescued, forcibly 
preventmg their beins dealt with according to law: so that he 
got a number of inoij^nt persons about him, who became 
formidable to the patricians by their insolent and riotous be- 
haviour in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Cossus* dictator, 
who named Titus Quintius Capitolinus his general of horse; 
and by this supreme magistrate Manlius was committed to 
prison. On which occasion the people went into mourning; 
a thing never used but in time of great and public calamities. 
The senate, therefore, afraid of an insurrection, ordered hire 
to be released. But when set at liberty, instead of altering 
his conduct, he grew more insolent and troublesome, and filled 
the whole city with faction and sedition. At that time Camil- 
lus was again created a military tribune, and Manlius taken 

* vide Ztr. lib. vi. cap. 2« 
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and brought to his trial. But the si^ht of the Capitol was a 
n*eat disadvantage to those that earned on the impeachment 
The place where Manlius by night maintained the fight against 
the Gauls, was seen from the /brumy and all that attended were 
moved with compassion at nis stretching out his hands to- 
wards that place, and begjging them with tears to remember 
his achievements. The judges of course were greatly em- 
barrassed, and often adjourned the court, not choosing to ac- 
quit him after such clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to 
carry the laws into execution in a place which contmually re- 
minded the people of his services. Camillus, sensible of this, 
removed the tribunal without the gate, into the Peteline 
Grove, where there was no prospect of the Capitol. There 
the prosecutor brought his cnarge; and the remembrance of 
his Tormer bravery ^ave way to the sense which his judges 
had of his present crimes. Manlius, therefore, was condemn- 
ed, carried to the Capitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. 
Thus the same place was the monument both of his elory and 
his unfortunate end. The Romans, moreover, razed his house, 
aund built there a temple to the goddess Maneta. They decreed, 
likewise, that for the future no patrician should ever dwell in 
the Capitol.* 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribune the 
sixth time, declined that honour. For, besides that he was 
of an advanced age, he was apprehensive of the effects of 
envy, and of some change of fortune, after so much slory and 
success. But the excuse he most insisted on in puolic, was 
the state of his health, which at that time was intirm. The 
people, however, refusing to accept of that excuse, cried out, 
'^ Tney did not desire him to fight, either on horseback or on 
foot; tne^ only wanted his counsel and his orders. Thus thev 
forced him to take the office upon him, and, together with 
Lucius Furius MedulHnus, one of hb colleagues, to march 
immediately against the enemy.'' 

* Lest the advantagpeous ntuation of a fortren, that commanded the 
whole city, should suggest and fiicilitate the design of enslaving it For 
Hanlius was accused of aiming at the sorereign power. His fate may serve 
as a warning to all ambitious men who want to rise on the ruins of their 
country; for he could not escape or find mercy with the people, though he 
produced above four hundred plebeians, whose debts he haa paid; though 
he showed thirty suits of armour the spoils of thirty enemies, whom he had 
slain in single combat; though he had received fortf honoraiy rewards^ 
among which werertwo muni and eight civic crowns (C. Serviliua, when 
general of the horse, being of the number of citiaens whose lives he had 
saved;) and though he had crowned all with the preservation of the Capi- 
tol. So inconstant, however, is the multitude, that Bfanlius was scare* 
dead, when his loss was generally lamented, and a plague, which soon iblt 
lowed, ascribed to the anger of Jupiter agiiost the authors of his death. 

Vol. I. 2 Q 36* 
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These wepe the people of Prasneste and the Volaei, who 
with a considerable army werie laying waste the country in 
sJliance with Rome* Camillus, therefore, went and encamped 
oyer against them, intending to prolong the war, that if there 
should be any necessity for a battle, he might be sufficiently 
recovered to do his part But as his colleague Lucius, too 
ambitious of glor^, was violently and indiscreetly bent upon 
fighting, and inspired the other officers with the same ardour^ 
he was afraid it might be thought that throu^ envy he with* 
held from the youn^ officers the opportunity to distingui^ 
themselves. For this reason he agreed, though with great 
reluctance, that Lucius should draw out liie forces, whilst he^ 
on account of his sickness,* remained with a handful of men 
in the camp. But when he perceived that Lucius, who en- 
s»ged in a rash and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Komans put to flieht, he could not contain himself, but leaped 
from his bed, and went with his retinue to the ^ates of the 
camp. Thei^ he forced his way through the fugitives up to 
the pursuers, and made so good a stand, that those who had 
fled to the camp soon returned to the charge, and others that 
were retreating rallied and placed themselves about him, ex* 
horting each x>ther not' to forsake their general. Thus the 
enemy were stopt in the pursuit Next day he marched out 
at the head of his army, entirely wuted the confederates in a 
pitched battle, and entering their camp along with them, cut 
most of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman colony- 
was taken by the Tuscans, and the inhabitants put to the 
Bword, he sent home the main body of his foroes, which con* 
sisted of the heavy-armed, and with a select band of light 
and spirited youn^ men fell upon the Tuscans that were in 
possession of the city, some of whom he put to the sword, and 
the rest were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he gave a signal evi* 
dence of the good sense of the Roman people, who entertained 
no fears on account of the ill health or age of a general that 
was not deficient in courage or experience; but made choice 
of him, infirm and reluctant as he was, rattier than of those 
young men who wanted and solicited the command. Hence 
it was, that upon the news of the revolt of the Tusculans, Ca* 
millus was ordered to march against them, and to take with 
him only one of his five colleagues. Though they all desired 
and made interest for the commission, yet, passing the rest 
by, he pitched upon Lucius Furius, contrary to the general 

* liry nyB» l&e pbaed hiniBelf on an enunenoey with a eerjn de raene^ 
to obaerre the ■aeoaaa of .the batOe. 
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expectation; for this was the man who but just before, against 
the opinion of Camillus, was so eager to engage, and lost the 
battle. Yet willing, it seems, to draw a veil over his misfor- 
tune, and to wipe off his disgrace^ he was generous enough to 
give him the preference.* 

When the Tusculans perceived that Camillus was comins 
against them, they attempted to correct their error by artful 
management. They filled the fields with husbandmen and 
shepherds, as in time of profound pe^ce; they left their gates 
open, and sent their children to* school as before. The trades- 
men were found in their shops employed in their respective 
callings, and the better sort of citizens walking in the public 
places in their usual dress. Meanwhile the magistrates were 
busily passing to and fro, to order quarters for the Romans; 
Rs if they expected no danger, and were conscious of no fault 
Though these arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of 
their revolt, yet their repentance disposed him to compassion. 
He ordered tnem, therefore, to go to the senate of Rome and 
beg pardon ; and when they appeared there as suppliants, he 
used his interest to procure their forgiveness, ana a grant of 
the privileges of Roman citizenst besides. These were the 
principal actions of his sixth tribuneship. 

After this, Licinius Stole raised a great sedition in the state^ 
putting himself at the head of the people, who insisted that of 
the two consuls one should be a plebeian. Tribunes of the 
people were appointed, but the multitude would suffer no 
election of consuls to be held.:|: ' As this want of chief magis- 

* This choice of Camillus had a (Afferent motive ^m what Plutarch men- 
tions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill effects of a precipitate 
conduct, would be the first man to avoid such a conduct for the future. 

f He was only a Roman citizen, in the most extensive signification of the 
words, who had a right of having a house in Rome, of ^ving his vote in the 
Comitia, and of standing candidate for any office; and who, consequently, 
was incorporated into one of the tribes. The freed-men in the times of the 
republic were excluded from dignities; and of the municipal towns and Ro- 
roan colonies, which enioyed the right of citizenship, some had, and some 
had not, the right of sunrap^, and of promotion to offices in Rome. 

^ This confusion lasted Svq years, auring which the tribunes of the peo- 
ple prevented the Comitia from being held, which were necessary for the 
election of the chief magistrates. It was occasioned by a trifling accident. 
Fabius Ambustus having married his eldest daughter to Servius Sulpicius, a 
patridan^ and at this time militaiy tribune, and the younger to Licinius Stolo, 
a rich piebeian, it happened that while the younger sister was paying a visit 
to the elder, Sulpicius came home from the forum, and his lictors, with the 
ftaffof the fasces, thundered at the door. The younger sister being fi^ght- 
ened at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a person quite ignorant of 
high life. This affront greatly afflicted her; and her father, to comfort her, 
bia her not be uneasy, for she should soon see a5 much state at her ownhouse» 
as had surprised her at her sister's. x ^ 
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trates was likely to bring on still greater troubles, the senate 
created Camillus dictator the fourth time, against the consent 
of the people, and not even agreeable to his own inclination:^ 
for he was unwilling to set himself against those persons, who, 
having been often led on by him to conquest, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with them in the mili- 
tary way, than with the patricians in the civil; and at the same 
time was sensible that tne envy of those very patricians in- 
duced them ijiow to promote him to that high station, that he 
might oppress the people if he Succeeded, or oe ruined by them 
if he failed in his attempt. He attempted, however, to obvi- 
ate the present danger; and as he knew the day on which the 
tribunes intended to propose their law, he published a general 
muster, and summoned the people from the forum into the 
field, threatening to set heavy fines upon those that should not 
obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people opposed 
him with menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine him 
fifty thousand drachmas if he aid not permit the people to put 
their bill to the vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of 
a second condemnation and banishment, which would but ill 
suit him, now he was growing old and covered with glory, or 
whether he thought he could not get the better of the people, 
whose violence was equal to their power, for the present he 
retired to his own house, and soon after, under pretence of 
sickness, resigned the dictatorship.! The senate appointed 
another dictator, who, having named for his general of horse 
that very Stole, who was leaoer of the sedition*, suffered a law 
to be made that was extremely disagreeable to the patricians. 
It provided that no person whatsoever should possess more 
than five hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried his point 
with the people, flourished greatly for a while; but not long 
after being convicted of possessing more than the limited num- 
ber of acres, he suffered the penalties of his own law. $ 

The most difficult part of the dispute, and that which they 
began with, namely, concerning the election of consuls, re- 
mained still unsettled, and continued to give the senate great 
uneasiness, when certain information was brought that the 
Gauls were marching again from the coasts of the Adriatic, 
with an immense army, towards Rome* Witli this news came 
an account of the usual effects of war, the country laid waste, 
and such of the inhabitants as could not take refuge in Rome 

• The year of Rome 388. 

f He pretended to find something amiss, in the auspices which were taken 
when he was appointed. 

t It was eleven years after. Popilius Lxnas fined him ten thousand ses- 
terces for being possessed of a thousand acres of land, in conjunction Mrith 
his son, whom he had emancipated for that purpose^— Z4V. lib. Tik c. 16. 



dispersed iboat the mountains. The terror of this |)ut a stop 
to uie sedition; and the most popular of the senators uniting 
with the people, with one voice created Camillus dictator the 
fifth time. He was now very old, wanting little of fourscore: 
yet, seeing the necessity and danger of the times, he was will- 
ing to risk all inconveniences, and, without alleging anv ex- 
cuse, immediately took upon him the command, and made the 
levies. As he knew the chief force of the barbarians lay in 
their swords, which they managed without art or skill, furi- 
ously rushing in, and aiming chiefly at the head and shoulders, 
he furnished most of his men with helmets of well-polished 
iron, that the swords mijght either break or glance aside; and 
round the borders of their shields he drew a plate of brass, be- 
cause Hie wood of itself could not resist the strokes. Beside 
this, he taught them to avail themselves of long pikes, by 
pushing with which they might prevent the effect of the ene- 
my's swords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with their 
army, encumbered with the vast booty they had made, Camil- 
lus drew out his forces, and posted mem upon a hill of easy 
ascent, in which were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the 
greatest part of his men, wnile those that were in sight should 
seem, through fear, to have taken advanta^ of the higher 
grounds. And the more to fix this opinion in the Gauls, he 
opposed not the depredations committed in his sight, but re- 
mained quietly in tne camp he had fortified, while ne had be- 
hcJd part of tnem dispersed in order to plunder, and part in- 
dulging themselves, day and night, in drinking and revelling. 
At last, he sent out the light-armed infantry before day, to 
prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, ^nd to 
narass them by sudden skirmishing as they issued out of their 
trenches; and as soon as it was light he led down the heavy- 
armed, and put them in battle array upon the plain, neither 
few in numoer nor disheartened, as the Gauls expected, but 
numerous and full of spirits. 

This was the first thing that shook their resolution, for they 
considered it as a disgra(^ to have the Romans the aggressors. 
Then the light-armed, falling upon them before tney could 
ffet into order, and rank themselves by companies, pressed 
mem so warmly, that they were obligedf to come in great con- 
fusion to the engagement Last of all, Camillus leading on 
the heavy-armed, uie Gauls with brandished swords hastened 
to fight nand to hand; but the Romans meeting the strokes 
with their pikes, and receiving them on that part that was 
guarded witn iron, so turned their swords, which were thin 
and soft tempered, that they were soon bent almost double; 
and their shields were pierced and weighed down with the 
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pik^s that stuck in them. They therefore quitted their own 
armis, and endeavoured to seize those of the enemy, and to 
wrest tiieir pikes from them. The Romans seeing them naked, 
now began to make use of their swords, and made great car- 
nage among the foremost ranks. Mean time the rest took to 
flight, and were scattered alqng the plain; for Camillus had 
beforehand secured the heights; and, as in confidence of vic- 
tory they had left their camp unfortified, they knew it would 
be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen years after 
the takinff of Rome;* and, in consequence of this success, the 
JRomans laid aside, for the future, the dismal apprehensions 
they had entertained of the barbarians. They had imagined, 
it seems, that the former victory they had gained over the 
Gauls, was owine to the sickness that prevailed in their army, 
and to other unforeseen accidents, rather than to their own 
valour; and so great had their terror been formerly, that they 
had made a law, — " That the priests should be exempted from 
military service, except in case of an invasion from the 
Gauls. ^' 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits; for the tak- 
ing of Velitrae was a direct consequence of this victory, and 
it surrendered without the least resistance. But the greatest 
conflict he ever experienced in the state still remained; for the 
people were harder to deal with since they returned victori- 
ous, and they insisted that one of the consuls should be cho- 
sen out of their body, contrary to the present constitution. 
The senate opposed them, and would not suffer Camillus to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking they could better defend the 
rights of the nobility under the sanction of his supreme au- 
thority. But one day, as Camillus was sitting in tne forum, 
and employed in the distribution of justice, an officer, sent by 
the ^tribunes of the people, orderea him to follow him, and 
laid his hand upon him, as if he would seize and carry him 
away. Upon this, such a noise and tumult was raised m the 
assembly, as never had been known; those that were about 
Camillus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the tribunal, 
and the populace calling out to drag the dictator from his seat 
In this case Camillus was much emoarrassed; he did not, how- 
ever, resign the dictatorship, but led off the patricians to the 
senate-house. Before he entered it, he turned towards the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a happy end to the 
present disturbances, solemnly vowing to build a temple to 
Concord, when the tumult should be over. 

* This battle was fought, not tliirteen, but twenty-three yean after tlie 
taking* of Korne 
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In the senate there was a diversity of opinions and ereat de- 
bates. Mild and popular councils, however, prevailed, which 
allowed one of the consuls to be a plebeian.* When the dic- 
tator announced this decree to the people, they received it 
with ^eat satisfaction, as it was natural they should; they 
were immediately reconciled to the senate, and conducted Ca- 
millus home with great applause. Next day the people assem- 
bled, and voted that the temple which Camillus had vowed to 
Concord, should, on account of this great event, be built on 
a spot that fronted the forum and place of assembly. To those 
feasts which are called Latin they added one day more, so that 
the whole was to consist of four aays; and for the present thev 
ordained that the whole people of Home should sacrifice with 
garlands on their heads. Camillus then held an asseihbly for 
the election of consuls, when Marcus JESmilius was chosen out 
of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from the commonalty, the 
first plebeian that ever attained that honour. 

This was the last of Camillus's transactions. The year fol- 
lowing a pestilence visited Rome, which carried off a prodi- 
gious number of the people, most of the magistrates, and Ca- 
millus himself. His deatn could not be deemed premature, on 
account of his great age and the offices he had borne, yet was 
he more lamented than all the rest of the citizens who died of 
that distemper. 

* The people having* gained this point, the consulate was revived, and the 
militaiy tnbuneship laid aside forever; but at the same time the patricians 
procured the great privilege,, that a new officer, c&VLed prsBtor, should be ap- 
pointed, who was to be always one of their body. The consub had been 
generals of the Roman armies, and at the same time judges of civil affairs; 
but as they were often in the field, it was thought proper to separate the lat- 
ter branch ftt)m their office, and appropriate it to a judge with the title of 
praetor, who was to be next in dignity to the consuls. About the year of 
Rome 501, another prsetor was appointed to decide the diffisrences among 
foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia two more pratora were 
created, and as many more upon the conquest of Spain. 
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When Caesar happened to see some strangers at Rome car- 
rying young dogs and monkeys in their arms^ and fondly ca- 
ressing them, he asked, — '•Whether the women in their 
country never bore any children?'' thus reproving, with a pro- 
per severity, those who lavish upon brutes that natural ten- 
derness w^hich is due only to mauKind. In the same manner 
we must condemn those who emplov that curiosity and love of 
knowledge, which nature has implanted in the human soul, 
upon low and worthless objects, wnile they neglect such as are 
excellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an effect almost 
mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward objects, 
whether agreeable or offensive; but the mind, possessed of a 
self-directing power, may turn its attention to whatever it 
thinks proper. It should, therefore, be employed in the most 
useful pursuits, not barely in contemplation, but in such con- 
templation as may nourish its faculties; for as that colour is 
best suited to the eye, which by its beauty and agreeableness 
at the same time both refreshes and strengthens me sight, so 
the application of the mind should be directed to those sub- 
jects which, through the channel of pleasure, may lead us to 
our proper happiness. Such are the works of virtue. The 
very description of these inspires us with emulation, and a 
strong desire to imitate them ; whereias, in other things, admi- 
ration does not always lead us to imitate v^hzt we admire, but, 
on the contrary, while we are charmed with the work, we of- 
ten despise the workman. Thus we are pleased with perfumes 
and purple, while dyers and perfumers appear to us in the 
light of mean mechanics. 

Antisthenes,** therefore, when he was told that Ismenias 
played excellently upon the flute, answered properly enough, 
** Then he is good tor nothing else, otherwise he would not 
have played so well. " Such also was Philip's saying to his 
son, when, at a certain entertainment he sang in a very agreea- 

* Antistfaenet was a ^idple of Socfatea^ and fbander of the sect of the 
Cyaaca. 
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ble and skilful manner, ''Are you not ashamed to sing so 
well?^' It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour up 
on hearing others sing; and he does the Muses sufficient ho 
nour, if he. attends the performances of those who excel in 
their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic employ- 
ments, his industry in those things is a proof of his inatten- 
tion to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth, or li 
beral sentiments, from seeing the Jupitisr at Pisa, would de 
sire to be Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at Argos, to 
be Polycletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, 
though delighted with their poems;* for though a work may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
sequence. We may, therefore, conclude, that things of this 
kind, which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor pnSuce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to 
the beholders.. But virtue Has this peculiar property, that at 
the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy 
the example. The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue 
we desire to practise; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others should receive 
from us. The beauty of goodness has an attractive power; it 
kindles in us at once an active principle; it forms our manners, 
and influences our desires, not only when represented in a liv- 
ing example, but even in an historical description. 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in writing the lives of 
ereat men, and have composed this tenth book, which contains, 
uie life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried 
on the war against Hannibal; men who- resembled each other 
in many virtues, particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who efliectusdljr served their respective commonwealths, by 
patientiv enduring the injuries and capricious treatment they re- 
ceived from their colleagues and their countrymen. Whether 
we are rieht in our judgment or not, will be easy to see in the 
work itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Cholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother's side. His father 
Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Persians. generals at 
Mycale, married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who ex- 

* 

* This seems to be somewhat inconsistent with tliAt respect and esteem 
in which the noble arts of poetiy and sculpture were held in ancient (Sreect. 
and Rome, and with that admiration which the proficients in those arts al- 
ways obtiun among the people. But there was still a kind of jealousy be- 
tween the poets and pliflo80i)hers; and our philosophical biographer shows 
pretty clearly, by the Platonic parade of this introduction, that he would 
magnify the latter at the expense of the former. 

Vol. I. 2 R 27 
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fieUed the ttgrnSf of Pteistnitus, abolished thte tyrftimy, enact- 
ed iawM, and estaUtshed « form of goyernmenty tempered in 
such a maimer «a tended to unanimity amone the people, and 
fte aafety of tbe state. She dreamed that she was deliyered 
of a lion^ and a few days after brought forth Pericles. His 
penicm in other respects was well turned, but his head was dis- 
•pv^nrtioiiably long. For this reason almost all iiis statues 
liaTe the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, 
i suppose, to hide thst defect But the Athenian poets c3d 
iiimoohinocephalus, oranum-kead) for the word aekmosis some- 
times used instead of $eUlaj a MOHmiMi. Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in his play called {^irsne^, has this passage:-r- 

JPodMn reoeiTed old J%mi to her embnces; 

Hence came a ^xant«pawn9 on earth called Perides, 

In heaven the neadrcompdkr. 

And again, in his iVbnem, he thus addresses him; — 

C<mie, blessed Jove»* the high and dugfaly kudt 
The fiiend of hoq[>ita%l 

And Teledides says^ — 

Kow« in a maze of thought^ he nmmiatea 
On strange e^edients, while his htadt depressed 
• Wilh its own weight, sinkB on his knees; and now 
From the vast caverns of hlrbnin banA liffth 
Stonns aflid fierce thunden* 

And Supolis, in his Demi^ asking news of all the great orators, 
whom be represented as ascending from the shades below, 
when Pericles comes up at last, cries out, — 

Hoid of the tribes that haunt those spacious Teahn9, 
Does he nscend^ 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music 
was called Damon, the first syllable of whose name, they tell 
^s, is to be pronounced shoft; but Aristotle informs us, that 
he learned that art of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems 
to have been a politician, who under the pretence of teaching 
^nusic, concealed his great abilities from the yulgar; and he 

• Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards observes) was called Olympiusj or Ju- 
pller. The poet here addresses him under that character with the epithet 
^'fAMtstfu, which signifies blessed^ but may ulao signify great-headed. In our 
•language we have no word with such a double meaning. Just above, he is 
called Cephak^eteSf head-eompelkr (as if his head was an assemblaj^c of 
many lieads), instead of Nephnegerdk»^ ehud^iompeiler, a common epithet 
7f Jupiter. 
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attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant in politics, in the 
same manner as a master of the gymnastic art attends a young 
man to fit him for the ring. However, Damon's giving les- 
sons upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, 
as a busy politician, and friend to tyranny, he was banished 
by the ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. Oae 
of them named Plato, introduces a person addressing him 
thus; — 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say true. 
And wast tijou really Perieles's Ckiron?* 

Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of Blea,t who, in 
natural philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who, 
by mucn practice in the art of disputing, had learned to con* 
found and silence all his opponents, as Timon the Phlasitn' 
declares in these verses: — 

Have not you heard of Zeno's mighty powets, 

Who could change udes, yet chs»|^iig tnumph'd still 

In the tong^ie's wars? 

But the philosopher with whom he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, ^who gave him that force and sublimity of sentiment 
superior to all the demagogues, who, in short, formed him to 
that admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazo- 
menian. This was he whom the people of those times called 
nousy or inteRtgence^ either in admiration of his great under- 
standing and knowledge of the works of nature, or because 
he was the first who clearly proved that the universe owed its 
formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure and 
unmixed mindy who separated the homogeneous parts from the 
other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of thisphilosopher, and instruct- 
ed by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style, 

* The word CAtron, again, is ambiguous, and may either signify, wcui tkmt 
preceptor to Pericles? or, toast thou more'weked than Pericles? 

f This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony^ and must 
be carefully disting^hed from Zeno, the founder of the sect of the Stoics. 
The Zeno here spoken of was respectable for attempting to rid his country 
of a tyrant. The tyrant took him, and caused him to be pounded to death 
in a mortar. But his death accomplished what he could not effect in his 
lifetime; for his fellow citizens were so mueh incensed at the dreadful man- 
ner of it, that they fell upon the tyrant and stoned him. As to his arguments. 
. and those of his master Parmenides, pretended to be so invindible, one of 
them was to prove there can be no such thing as motion, nnee a thing can 
neither move m the place where it is, nor in the place where it is not. But 
this sophism is easily refuted; for motion is the passing of a thing or person 
into a new part of space. 
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far removed from the low expression of the vulgar, but like 
wi^e a gravity of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, 
a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, and a de- 
cency of dress, which no vehemence of speaking ever put into 
disorder. These things, and others of the like nature, excited 
admiration in all that saw him. * 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore 
it with patience and silence, and continued in public for the 
despatch of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
softly home, this impudent wretch following, and insulting 
bim all the way with the most scurrilous language; and as it 
was dark when he cameflto his own door, he ordered one of 
his servants to take a torch and light the man home. The poet 
Ion, however, says he was proud and supercilious in conver- 
sation, and that there was a ^at deal of vanity and contempt 
of others mixed with his dignity of manner; on the other 
hand, he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and polite- 
ness of Cimon. * But to take no farther notice of Ion, who, 
perhaps, would not have any great excellence appear without 
a mixture of something satirical, as it was in the ancient tra- 
gedy;* Zeno desired those that called the gravity of Pericles 
pride and arrogance, to be proud the same way;%elling them, 
the very acting of an excellent part might insensibly produce 
a love and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which* Pericles gained 
by conversing with Anaxasoras. From him he learned to 
overcome those terrors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who know not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the gods by reason of that igno- 
rance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagances of superstition, 
implants in us a sober piety, supported oy a rational hope. 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farms, a ram's head with only one horn; and Lampo th^ sooth- 
sayer, objservine that the horn grew strong and firm out of the 
middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in the 
state, namely, those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, 

* Tragedy at fint was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. Persons dress- 
ed like satyrs were the performers, and they often broke out into the most 
licentious raiUeiy. Afterwards, when tragedy took a ^ver turn, something 
of the former drollery was stiU retained, as in that which we call tra^-come- 
dy. In time, serioiu characters and events became the subject of tragedy, 
without that mixture ( but even then, after exhibiting three or four serious 
trappedies, the poets used to conclude their contention for the prize witli a 
satirical one, Of tips sort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only one re 
maining. 
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and invest the whole power in htm with whom the prodig]r 
was found: but Anaxasoras havine dissected the head, show64 
that the brain did not nil the whole cavity^ but had contracted 
itself into an oval form, and pointed directly to that part ot 
the skull whence the horn took its rise. This produced Anaxa?-' 
eoras great honour with the spectators; and Lampo was na 
less honoured for his prediction, when soon after, upon the 
fall of Thucydides the administration was put entirely inta 
the hands of Pericles. 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner may 
well enough be reconciled, and botn be rieht; the one disco- 
vering the cause, and the other the end. It was the business 
of the former to account for the, appearance, and to considor* 
how it came about; and of the latter to ^ow why it was so 
formed, and what it portended. — Those who say, that when 
the cause is found out, the ;»*odigy ceases, do not considerj^ 
that if they reject such signs as are preternatural, they must} 
also deny that artificial si^ns are of any use; the clattering of 
brass quoits,* the light of beacons, and the shadow of a sun* 
dial, have all of them their proper natural causes, and yet 
each has another signification. But, perhaps, this question 
might be more properlv discussed in another place. 

Fericles, inJtis youth, stood in great fear of the people; for« 
in his countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant; and he 
perceived the old men were much struck with a farther resem«i 
mance ih the sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his 
tongue and the roundness of his periods. As he was more« 
over of a noble family and opulent fortune, and his friends 
were the most considerable men in the state, he dreaded the 
ban of ostracism, and, therefore, intermeddled not with state 
affairs, but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the 
field. However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles ha* 
nished, and Cimon much employed in expeditions at a dis«? 
tance from Greece, Pericles engaged in the administration. 
He chose rather to solicit the favour of the multitude and tfae^ ] 
poor,t than of the rich and the few, contrary to his natural/ 

* The clattering^ of brass quoits^ or plates^ was someluaes a xnifitaiy sigrnal 
among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was a signal to call Uie wrest- 
lento the ring. 

f The popular pattjr in Athens were oontinnanjf making efforts aflians|t 
those small remunt of power which were yet in the hands, of the nooililgrr 
As Pericles could not lead the party of the nobles, because OignoBi by the digr 
nity of his birth, the lustre of his actions, and the laxgenew.^ his estate, had 
placed himself at their head, he had^no other reatMiree th|i» tft court Uie pi^ , 
pulace. And he flattered their fitvourite passi<m in themost agreeahk niMl* 
ner by lessening the power and privileges of the couitof Areopaguiw which; 
wiBS the ohief support of the nobuity, and, indeed, of the nMe state. Thus 
the bringing of aunoai all ceiiaes before the ttibuiuil of tiie peopkw the«Mdtt 
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disposition, which was far from inclining him to court popu<» 
larity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of fialling under the suspicion 
of aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, 
that Gimon was attached to the nobility, and extremely belov- 
ed by persons of the highest eminence; and, therefore, in or- 
der to secure himself, and to find resources against the power 
of Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the common 
people. At the same time, he entirely changed his manner 
of living. He appeared not in the streets, except when he 
went to the forum or the senate-house. He declined the in- 
vitations of his friends, and all social entertainments and re- 
creations; insomuch, that in ihe whole time of his adminis- 
tration, which was a considerable length, he never went to sup 
M(ith any of his friends, but ohce, which was at the marriage 
of his nephew Euryptolemus, and he staid there onlv until 
the ceremony of libation was ended. He considered, that the 
freedom of entertainments takes away all distinction of office, 
and that dignity is but little consistent with familiarity. Real 
and solid virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the more glori- 
ous it appears; and there is nothing in a good man's conduct, 
as a magistrate, so sreat in the eye of the public, as is the gen- 
eral course of his oehaviour in private to his most intimate 
friends. Pericles, however, took care not to make his person 
cheap among the people, and appeared among them only at 
proper intervals; nor did he speak to all points that were de- 
oated before them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian 

f alley* (as Critolaiis says), for greater occasions, despatehing 
usiness of less consequence by other orators with whom he 
had an 'intimacy. One o^hese we are told, was Ephialtes, 
who, according to Plato, overthrew the power of the council 
of Areopagus, by giving the citizens a large and intemperate 
draught of libertv. On which account, the comic writers 
speak of the people of Athens, as of a horse wild and unman- 
aged,— 



which listens to the reig^ no mote. 



But in his nuiddening course bears headlong down 
The veiy fiiends that feed hinuf 

tiplying of gtatuitie^ which was only another word for bribes, and the giy- 
iDP the people a taste for expensive pleasures, caused the downfaU of the 
AUienian conimonweallh; though the personal abilities of Pericles support- 
ed it during his time. 

* The Balaroinian galley was a consecrated vessel, which the Athenians 
never made use of, but on extraordinary occasions. They sent it, for in- 
stance, for a genend whom they wanted to caU to account, or with sacrifices 
to ApoUo or some other deity. 

t The former ttiglish tnuislator takes no manner of notice of Atwiir *m 
iujktg9 mu *rMt ftmit wmnihsit biUi Euboea, and inmUU4he ulandt, though the 
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Pericles, desirous to make his lan^age a proper vehicle for \ 
his suhlime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became I 
the diffriity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had J 
learned of Anaxagoras, adorning his eloauence with the rich <^ 
colours of philosophy; for, addmg (as tne divine Plato ex- \ 
presses it) the loftiness of imagination, and all commanding \ 
energy, with which philosophy supplied him, to his native \ 
powers of genius, and making use of whatever he found to his I 
purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, / 
he tar excelled all other orators. * Hence he is said to have ^y 

fained the surname of Olymphis; though some will have it to 
ave been from the edifices with which he adorned the city; 
and others, from his high authority both in peace and war. 
There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing, that all 
these things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet 
the strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the come- 
dies of those times, indicate, that this title was given him 
chiefly on account of his eloquence; for they tell us, that^ 
in his harangues, he thundered and lightened, and that his \ 
tongue was armed with thunder. Thucydides, the son of Mi- \ 
lesius, is said to have given a pleasant account of the force of 
his eloquence. Thucydides was a great and respectable man, 
who, for a long time, opposed the measures of Pericles; and 
when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedaemon, asked 
him,. — " Which was the best wrestler, Pericles, or he?" he 
answered, "When I throw him, he says he was never down, 
and he persuades the very spectators to believe so." 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he had to 
speak in public, that he always first addressed a prayer to the 
gods,t — **That not a word might unawares escape him un- \ 
suitable to the occasion " He left nothing in writing, but ' 
some public decrees; and only a few of his sayings are record- ' 
ed. He used to say (for instance) that " the isle of -^gina'^x 
should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to 'the Piraus;" \ 
and that, — "he saw a war approaching from Peloponnesus." 
And when Sophocles, Who went in joint command with him " 
upon an expedition at sea, happened to praise the beauty of a 
certain boy, he saidj^ — " A general, my friend, should not 

passae^ is pregnant with sense. Athens, in the wantonness of power, in- 
sulted Euboea, which was her gTanary, and the £gian islands, which con- 
tributed greatly to her commerce and her wealth. 

* Plato observes, on the same occasion, that an orator, as well as a physi- 
cian, ought to have a genera] knowledge of nature. 

fQuinlilian says, he prayed, that not a word might escape him disag^ea>- 
ble to the people. And this is the more probable account of the matter^ 
because (according to Suidas) Pericles wrote down his orations, before he 
pronounced them in public; and^ indeed, was the first who did so. 
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only have pure hands, but pure eyes." Stesimbrotus pro- 
duces this passage from the oration which Pericles pronounced 
in memory of those Athenians who fell in the Samian waib,— -< 
^^They are become immortal, like the gods; for the gods 
/ themselves are not visible to us; but from the honours they 
^ receive, and the happiness they enjoy, we conclude they are 
immortal; and such should those brave men be who die for 
tjieir country." 

/^Thucydides represents the administration of Pericles as fa- 
/vouring aristocracy, and tells us, that, though the government 
/ was called democratical, it was really in the hands of one who 
y had engrossed the whole authority. — Many other writers like- 
wise inform us, that by him the people were first indulged 
wUh a division of lands, were treated at the public expense 
with theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most com- 
mon services to the state. As this new indulgence from the 
government was an impolitic custom, which rendered the peo- 

{)le expensive and luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and 
ove of labour which supported them before, it is proper that 
.we should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect into the 
circumstances of the republic. 

At first, as we have observed, to raise himself to some sor*. 
of ecfuality with Cimon, who was then at the height of glory, 
Pericles made his court to the people. And as Gimon was 
his siq)erior in point of fortune, which he employed in reliev- 
ing the poor Athenians, in providing victuals every day for 
the necessitous, and clothing the ag^d, and, besides this, level- 
ed his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty to 
gather his fruit, Pericles had recourse to the expedient of di- 
viding the public treasure; which scheme, as Aristotle informs 
us, was proposed to him by Demonides of los. * Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money for the public diversions, 
and for their attendance in courts of judicature;! and by othei 
pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail him- 
self of their interest against the council of the Areopagus, of 
wliich he had no right to be a member, having never had the 
fortune (b be chosen Archon, Thesmothetes, lung of the Sa- 
cred Rights, or Polemarch. For persons were of old appoint- 
ed to these offices by lot; and such as had discharged them 

* lbs was one of tlie isles caUed Sporadea^ in the JEgean sea, and oelebiu- 
ted for the tomb of Homer. But some learned men are of opinion, that 
instead of Ii^» we should read Oiwdv, and that Demonides was not dT the 
island of lbs, but of Oia, which was a borough in Attica. 

-(- There were several courts of judicature m Athens, composed of a cer- 
tain number of the^ citizens; who sometimes received one obohu each for 
every cause they tried: and sometimes men who aimed at popularity, pro* 
cured tliis fee to be increased. 
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well, and such only, were admitted as judses in the Areopa- 
gus. Pericles, therefor*, by his popularity, raised a party , 
against that council, and, by means of Epnialtes, took from i 
them the cognizance of many causes that had been under their \^ 
jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the ^\ 
ostraciamj as an enemy to the people,* and a friend to the La- \ 
ceda&monians; a man who in birth and foi*tune had no superior, ] 

who had gained very glorious victories over the barbarians, 
and filled tne city with money and other spoils, as we have 
related in his life. Such was ^e authority of Pericles with 
the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banishment, as it was by ostracism^ 
was limited by law to ten years. Mean time the Lacedaemo- 
nians, with a great army, entered the territory of Tanagra, 
and Uie Athenians immediately marching, out against them, 
Cimon returned, and placed himself in the ranks with those of 
his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of 
favouring the Lacedsemonians, and to venture his life with his 
countrymen; but by a combination of the friends of Pericles, 
he was repulsed as an exile. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles exei*ted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dangers. 
All Cimon's friends, whom Pericles had accused as accom- 
plices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day toge- 
ther; and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed 
tor his return. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclinations, 
did not hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree 
for recalling Cimon; and, at his return, a peace was agreed 
upon through his mediation; for the Laceaaemonians nad a 
particular regard for him, as well as aversion for Pericles, and 
the other demagogues. But some authors write, that Pericles 
did not procure an order for Cimon's return, till they had en- 
tered into a private compact, by means of Cimon's sister £1- 
pinice, that Cimon should have the command abroad, and with 
two hundred galleys lay waste the king of Persia's dominions, 
and Pericles have the direction of affairs at home. A story 
goes, that Elpinice, before this, had softened the resentment 
of Pericles against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder 

* His treason against the state was pretended to conast in receiving pre- 
sents or other g^tificalions from the Macedonians, whereby he was prevail- 
ed on to let slip the opportunity he had to enlarge liie Athenian conquests, 
after he had taken the gold mines of Thrace. — Cimon answered, tliat he had 
prosecuted the war to the utmost of his power agiiiiist the Thracians and 
their other enemies; but that he had made no inroads into Macedonit^, be- 
cause he did not conceive that he was to act as a public enemy to manldnd. 
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sentence than that af death. Pericles ^as one of those ap- 
pointed by the people to manage the impeachment f and when 
£lpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled, and said, — 
" You are old, Elpinice; much too old to solicit in so weighty 
«n afiair." However.^ lie rose up but once to speak, barely to 
acquit himself of his trust, and did not bedr so hard upon 
Cimon as the rest of his accusers. * Who then can give credit 
to Idomeneus, when he says that Pericles caused the orator 
EphiaUes, his friend and assistant in the adniinistration, to be 
assassinated through jealous}^ and envy of his gi*eat character? 
I know not where he met with this calumny, which he vents 
with great bitterness asrainst a man, not indeed in all respects 
irreproaehable, but who certainly had such a fatness of 
mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible with an 
action so savaee and inhuman. The truth of the matter, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown formida- 
ble to the nobles, on account*of nis inflexible severity in prose- 
cuting all that invaded the rights of the people, his enemies 
caused him to be taken off in a private and treacherous man- 
ner, by Aristodicus of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expedition to Cy- 
prus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now ar- 
rived at a height of authority which set him far above the other 
citizens, were desirous of having some person to oppose him, 
who mi^ht be capable, of giving a check to his power, and of 
preventing his making himself absolute. For this purpose they 
set up Thucydides otthe ward of Alopece, a man of great pru- 
dence, and brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, 
Cimon's talents for war, but was superior to him in forensic 
and political abilities; and, by residing constantly in Athens, 
and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, he soon brought 
the government to an equilibrium. For he did not suffer per- 
sons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with the 
rest of the people, because, in that case, their dignity was ob- 
scured and lost; but collected them into a separate body, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and sufficient 
weisht thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the 
beginning, a kind of doubtful separation, which, like the flaws 
in a piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party, and 
that of the commonalty, were not perfectly one, though they 
were not actually divided; but the ambition of Pericles and 
Thucydides, and the contest between them, had so extraordi- 
nary an effect upon the city, that it was quite broken in two, 
and one of the parts was called the people, and the other the no* 

. * Yet Cimon was fined tifly talents, or £968r lOs. sterlinj^, and narrowly 
escaped a capital sentence, bavin^f only a majority of three votes to prevent it . 
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^Rig* For ttns reason, Pericles^ more than ever, gave the 
people &e reins, and endeavoored to ingratiate himself with 
them, contriving to have always some show, or play, or feast, 
or ppooession in the city, and to amuse it with the politest 
pleasiTrest 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 
8ixt3r gallevs everv year manned for eight months,* with a 
conaiderabie number of the citizens, who were both paid for 
their service, and improved themselves as mariners. lie like- 
wise sent a colony ot a thousand men to the Ohersonesus, five 
hundved to Naxos, two himdred and fifty to Andros, a thou- 
sand into tiie country of the Bisaltae in Thrace, and others 
into Italy, who settled in Syb^ris, and changed its name to 
Thurii. These things he did to clear the city of an useless 
multitude, who were very troublesome when they had nothing 
to do; to make provision for the most necessitous; and to keep 
the allies of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhooa. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians, and the" 
wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that^ 
the boasted power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an \ 
idle tale, was thema^ificence of the temples and public edi-^. 
fices. Yet no part oAhe conduct of Pericles moved the spleen \ 
of his enemies more than this. In their accusations of him to ^ 
the people, they insisted, — " That he had brought the greatest 
disflcrace upcm the Athenians, by removing the public treasures 
of Greece from Delos, and taking them into his own custody. 
That he had not left himself even 'the specious apology of 
having caused the money to be brou^t to Athens for its 
greater security, and to keep it from being seized by the bar- 
bariaiKst That Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished 
by the Athenians' in gilding their city, and ornamenting it 
with statues and temples that cost a thousand talents,t as a 
proud and vain woman decks herself out with jewels. *' Peri- 
cles answered this charce byobseiring, — '**That they were 
not obliged to give the ulies any account of the sums they had 
receivecT, sinee they had kept the barbarians at a distance, and 
effectually defended the allies, who had not furnished either 
horses, ships^ or men, but only eontribnied money, which is 
no longer the property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he 

* Some* instead of /Kurdc, read /mm;; and, according* to this reading^, tlie 
pas8:c^ must be translated, manned withr- — the citizens, whose pay tons 
eight ndnas, and who at the same time improved^ &c. 

f The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, is siud to have cost a tlioiisanil 
talents. 
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performs the conditions on which it is reeeived: That as the 
state was provided with all the necessaries of war, its superflu- 
ous wealth should be laid out on such works as, when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse an universal plenty; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a varietv of instruments and 
materials, were requisite to these undertakings, every art 
would be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole 
city would be in pay, and be at the saihe time both adorned 
and supported by itself." Indeed, such as were of a proper 
age ana strong were wanted for the wars, and well rewaraed 
for their services; and as for the mechanics and meaner sort of 
people, they went not without their share of the public mo- 
ney, nor yet had they it to support them in idleness. By the 
constructing of great edifices, which required many arts and 
a Ions time to finish them, thev had equal pretensions to be 
considered out of the .treasury (though they stirred not out of 
the city) with the mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. 
For the different materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, 
ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, 
masons, brasiers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, and other ar- 
tificers; the conveyance of them b^ sea employed merchants 
and sailors, and by land wheel-wrights, wagoners, carriers, 
ropemakers, leather-cutters, paviers, and iron-founders; and 
every art had a number of the \lower people ransed in proper 
subordination to execute it, lik^ soldiers under tne command 
of a general. Thus, by the exercise of these different trades, 
plenty was diffused among persons of every rank and condi- 
tion. Thus works were raised of an astonishing magnitude, 
and inimitable beauty and perfection, every architect striving 
to surpass the magnificence of the design with the elegance 
of the execution; yet still the most wonderful circumstance 
was the expedition with which they were completed. Many 
edifices, each of which seems to have required the labour of 
several successive ages, were finished during the administra- 
tion of one. prosperous man. 

It is said, tiiat when Agatharcus the painter valued himself 
upon the celerity and ease with which he despatched his 
pieces, Zeuxis replied, — ^^ If I boast, it shall be of the slow- 
ness with which I finish mine." For ease and speed in the 
execution seldom fi;ive a work any lastine importance, or ex- 
quisite beauty; while, on tiie other hand, the time which is 
expended in labour is recovered and repaid in the duration of 
the performance. Hence we have the more reason to wonder 
that the structures raised by Pericles should be built in so short 
a time, and yet built for ages; for as each of them, as soon as 
finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so, now they are 
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old, they have the freshness of a modern building. A bloom 
is aiffused over them^ which preserves their aspect untarnish- , 
ed by time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual 
youth and unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles vsuperintendent of all the 
public edifices, though the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects, and excellent workmen. The Parthenon^ or temple 
xifPallaSy whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square, "^ 
was rebuilt b}r Caliicrates and Ictinus. Corc&bus be^n the 
temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the 
lower rank of columns with their architraves. Metagenes, of 
the ward of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and the 
upper row of columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, the building of which So- 
crates says he heard Pericles propose to the people, was un- 
dertaken by Caliicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as pro- 
ceeding very slowly: 

Stones upon stones the orator has pil'd 

With sweUing' words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum^ or music theatre, which was likewise built by { 
the direction of Pericles, had within it manv rows of seats and »' 
of pillars; the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (we > 
are told) of the king of Persia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him again in his play called Thrattse; 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears; 
As Peiidesy a whole orchestra bears: 
Afhud of broils and banishment no more. 
He tunes the shell he trembled at before! 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appointing apprize for the best performer in music, 
during the Panathenasa; and. as he was himself appointed judge , 
and distributer of the prizes, he gave the contending artists 
directions in what manner to proceed, whether their perform- 
ance was vocal, or on the lute or lyre From that time the 
prizes in music were always contended for in the Odeum, 

The vestibule of the citadel was finished in five years by 
Mnesicles the architect A wonderful event that happened 
while, the work was in hand, showed that the goddess was not 
averse to the work, but rather took it into her protection, and 
encouraeed them to complete it. One of the best and most 
active of the workmen missing his step, fell from the top to the 

* It was called Becatompedon, because it had been ori^nally a hundred 
fc^t 8(£uare; one having been burnt by the Persians, it was rebuilt by Peri 
cles and retained that name after it was greatly enlai^d. 
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bottom, and was bruised in such a manner that his life was de- 
spaired of by the phjrsicians. Pericles was greatly concerned 
at this accident; but in the midst of liis affliction, the goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and informed'him of a remedy, 
which he applied, and thereby soon recovered the patient In 
memor3r of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the altar 
(which is said to have been there before), a brazen statue of 
the JUinerva of health. The colden statue of the same goddess* 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is insciibed 
upon the pedestal (as we have already observed). Through 
the friendship of Pericles, he had the direction of every thing, 
and all the artists received his orders. For this the one was 
envied and the other slandered; and it was intimated that 
Phidias received into his house ladies for Pericles, who came 
thither under pretence of seeing his works. The comic poets 
getting hold of this story, represented him as a perfect liber- 
tine. They accused him of an intrisue with the wife of Meni[)- 
pus, his friend, and lieutenant in the army; and because P3^ri- 
lampes, another intimate acquaintance of his, had a collection 
of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was suppos- 
ed that he kept them only fdr presents for those women who 
granted favours to Pericles, But what wonder is it if men of 
a satirical turn daily sacrifice the characters of the great to that 
malevolent demon, the envy of the multitude, when Stesim- 
brotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against Pericles that hor- 
rid and ^oundless accusation of corrupting his son's wife? So 
difficult IS it to come at the truth in itte walk of history, since, 
if the writers live after the events they relate, they can be but 
imperfectly informed of facts; and if they describe the persons 
and transactions of their own times, they are tempted by envy 
and hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate and per- 
vert tiie truth- 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure, and 
brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, ask- 
ed the people in full assembly, — "Whether they thought he 
had expended too much?" Upon their answering in ue af- 
firmative, — " Then be it," saia he, "charged to my account,t 

* This 8tatu6 was of gold and ivoiy. Pausanias has given us a description 
of it The goddess was represented standing, clothed in a tunic that reach- 
ed down to the foot. On her aegia, or breast-plate, was Medusa's head in 
ivoiy, and victory. She held a spear in her hand; and at her feet lay a buck- 
ler, and a dragon, supposed to be 'Erichthonius. The sphynx was repre- 
sented on the middle of her helmet, with a griffin on each side. Tliis statue 
was thirty-nine feet high; the victory on the breast-plate was about four cu- 
bits, and forty talents of gold were employed upon it 

f It appears, from a passage in Thucydides, that the public stock of the 
I Atkenians amounted to nine thousand seven hundred talents for one million 
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not yours, only let the new edifices be inscribed with my name, 
not that of the people of Athens. " Whether it was that they 
admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious to share 
the glory of such magnificent works, they cried out, — " That 
he might spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, 
without sparing it in the least." 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides "j 
which of them should be banished by the ostracism; Pericles 1 
gained the victory, banished his adversarjr, and entirely de- J 
feated his party. The opposition now being at an end, and ^ 
unanimity taking place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles \ 
became sole master of Athens and its dependencies. The \ 
revenues, the army and navy, the islands and the sea, a most / 
extensive territory, peopled by barbarians as well as Greeks, / 
fortified with the Obedience of subject nations, the friendship / 
of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man; he was no lon^r 
so obseauious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild 
and as cnangeable as the winds. Tne multitude were not in- 
dulged or courted; the government, in fact, was not popular; 
its loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter mea- 1 
sures, and it assumed an aristocratical, or rather monarchical / 
form. He kept the public good in his eye, and pursued the.X,^ 
straight path of honour; for the most part gently leading them >^ 
by argument to a sense of what was right, and sometimes for*- \ 
cme them to comply with what was for their own advantage; I 
in uiis respect imitating a good physician, who, in the various / 
symptoms of a long disease, sometimes administers medicines / 
tolerably agreeable, and at other times sharp and strone ones, / 
when such alone are capable of restoring the patient He wa» "^ 
the man that had the art of controlling tnose many disorderly 
passions which necessarily spring up amongst a people possess^ 
ed of so extensive a dominion. Tne two engines he worked 
with were hope and fear; with these, repressing their violence 
when they were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits 
when inclined to languor, he made it appear that '' rhetoric is 
(as Plato defined it) Qie art of ruling the minds of men,'' and 
that its principal province consists in moving the passions and 

eight hundred and seventy five thousand mne hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling,) of which Pericles had lai^out in those public buildings three thou- 
sand seven hundred talents. It is natural, therefore, to ask, how he could 
tell the people that it should be at his own expense, especially since Plu- 
tarch tells us in the sequel, tliat he had not in the least improved the estate 
Ic^ him by his fiither! To which the true answer probably is, that Pericles 
was politician enough to know that the vanity of the Athenians would never 
let them agree that he should inscribe the new magnificent buildings with 
his name, m exclusion of theirs; or he might venture to say any thing, bein^" 
secure of a majority of votes to be ^ven as he pleased. 
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affections of the soul^ which, like so many strings in a musica) 
instrument, require the touch of a masterly and aelicate hand. 
; Nor were the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as 
I Thucydides observes) the orator was a man of probity and un- 
l blemished reputation. Money could not bribe him; he was 
J-\so much above the desire of it, that though he added greatly to 
/I the opulence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable, 
jknd tnough his power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, 
some of whom have bequeathed to their posterity the sove- 
reignty they had obtained, yet he added not one drachma to 
\ hispaternal estate. 
V. Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power 
and authority of Pericles; but the comic writers abuse him in 
a most malignant manner, giving his friends the name of the 
new Pisistratidasj and calling upon him to swear that he would 
never attempt to make himself absolute, since his authority 
was already much too great and overbearing in a free state. 
Teleclides says, the Athenians had given up to him 

The tribute of the states, the states themselves^ 
To bind, to loose, to build, and to destroy; . 
In peace, in war, to govern; nay, to rule 
Their very fate, like some superior being. 

F 

lAnd this not only for a time, or during the prime and flowe? 
/M)f a short administration, but for forty years together he held 
V the pre-eminence, amidst such men as Ephialtes, Leoerates, 
Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucvdides, and continu- 
ed it no less that fifteen years after the fall and banishment of 
the latter. The power of the magistrates, which to them was 
but annual, all centred in him, yet still he kept himself un- 
tainted by avarice. Not that he was inattentive to his finances, 
but on the contrary, neither negligent of his paternal estate, 
nor yet willing to have much trouble with it: as he had not 
mucn tim(B to spare, he brought the management of it into such 
a method as was very easy, at the same time that it was exact; 
for he used to turn a whole year's produce into money alto- 
gether, and with tibis he bought, from day to day, all manner 
of necessaries at the market. This way of living was not 
agreeable to his sons when grown up, and the allowance he 
made the women, did not appear to them a generous one. 
They complained of a pittance daily measured out with scru- 
pulous economy, which admitted of none of those superfluities 
so common in great houses and wealthy families, and could not 
bear to think of the expenses being so nicely adjusted to the 
income. 

The person who managed these ooncerns with so much ex- 
actness was a servant of his, named Evangelus, either remarka^ 
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bly fitted for the purpose by nature, or formed to it by Peri- 
cles. Anaxagoras, indeed, considered these lower attentions 
as inconsistent with his wisdom; following the dictates of en- 
Uiusiasm, and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his 
house, and left his lands untilled and desolate. But, in my 
opinion, there is an essential difference between a speculative 
and a practical philosopher. The former advances his ideas 
into the regions of science without the assistance of any ^ing 
corporeal or external; the latter endeavours to apply his great 
qualities to the use of mankind, and riches afford him not only 
necessary but excellent assistance. Thus it was with Pericles, 
who by nis wealth was enabled to relieve numbers of the poor 
citizens. Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras, we are told, lay neglected and unprovided for, 
insomuch that the poor old man had covered up nis head, and 
was going to starve himself.* But an account of it being 
broueht to Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, ran imme 
diately to him, expostulated, entreated, bewailing not so much 
the fate of his friend as his own, if his administration should 
lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxagoras, uncovering his 
face, replied, — " Ah, Pericles! those that have need of alamp 
take care to supply it with oil. '' 

By this time the Lacedaemonians began to express some 
jealousy of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to 
advance it still higher, ana to make the people more sensible 
of their importance, and more inclinable to great attempts, pro- 
cured an order, that all the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, 
whether in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small 
or ereat, should send deputies to Athens to consult about re- 
building the Grecian temples which the barbarians had burnt, 
and about providing those sacrifices which had been vowed ' 
during the Persian war, for the preservation of Greece; and 
likewise to enter into such measures as might secure naviga- 
tion and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly, twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years 
of age, were sent with this proposal to the different states of 
Greece. Five went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the cities 
about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantium; five 
to the inhabitants of Boeotia, Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and 
from thence, by Locri along the adjoining continent to Acar- 
aania and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 

* It was customary among the ancients for a person who was determined 
to put an end to his iife to cover up his head; whether he devoted himself to 
death for the service of his countiy, or being weary of his being» bade the 
world adieu. 
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Euboea to the Greeks tliat dwelt upon mount Oetra and near 
the Maliac bay, to the Phthiotae, tne Acheans,* and Thessa- 
lians, inviting them to join in the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greece, t It took 
not effect, however, nor did the cities send their deputies; the 
reason of which is said to be the opposition of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, J for the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. 
But I was willing to give account of it as a specimen of the 
greatness of the orator's spirit, and of his disposition to form 
magnificent designs. 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He 
never willingly encaged in an;^ uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals 
who are admired as* great men, because their rash enterprises 

f' have been attended with success; he always told the Athe- 
nians, — ^^That as far as their fate depended upon him, they 
should be immortal. '^ Perceiving that Tolmides, the son of 
Tolmaeus, in confidence of his former success and military re- 
\Dutation, was preparing to invade Bo&otia at an unseasonable 
lime, and that, over and above the regular troops, he had per- 
suaded the bravest and most spirited of the Athenian youth, 
to the number of a thousand, to go volunteers in that expedi- 
tion, he addressed him in public, and tried to divert him from 
it, making use, amons the rest, of those well-known words, — 
** If you regard not the opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least 
for tne advice of time, who is the best of all counsellors.'* 
This saying, for the present, gained no great applause; but 
when a few days after, news was brought that Tolmides was 
defeated and killed at Goronea,§ togetner with many of the 
bravest citizens, it. procured Pericles great respect and love 
from the people, who considered it as a proof, not only of his 
/ sagacity, but of his aJection for his countrymen. 
i Df his militarv expeditions, that to the Chersonesus pro- 
\ cured him most honour, because it proved very salutary to the 
rfeeks who dwelt there; for he not only strengthened their 

By Achxans we are sometimes to understand^ the Greeks in general, 
^ ,iecially in ijie writings of the poets, and sometime9 the inhabitants of a 
particular district in Peloponnesus; but neither of these can be the mean- 
ing in tius place. We must here understand a people of Thessaly, called 
Achseans. Vide Steph. Byz* in voce <k{/&cc. 

i It is no wonder that the Lacedemonians opposed this undertaking, since 
the giving way to it would have been acknowledging the Athenians as mas- 
ters of all Greece. Indeed, the Athenians shomd not have attempted it 
without an order or decree of the Amphictyons. 

§ This defeat happened in the second year of the eighty-third 0]}inpiad, 
four hundred and forty-iive years before the Christian era, and more than 
twenty yejirs bnfore the death of FericleSt 
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cities with the addition of a thousand able-bodied Athenians^ 
but raised fortifications across the isthmus from sea to sea; 
thus guarding against the incursions of the Thracians who 
were spread about the Chersonesus, and putting an end to 
those long and grievous wars under which that dii^trict had 
smarted by reason of the neighbourhood of the barbarians, as 
well as to the robberies with which it had been infested by 
persons who lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants of i\ 
the country. But the expedition most celebrated among stran-"-1) 

fers, was that by sea around Peloponnesus. He set sail from / 
^egae, in the territories of Megara, with a hundred ships of 
war, and not only ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides 
had done before him, but landed his forces, and penetrated a 
good way up the country. The terror of his arms drove the 
inhabitants into their walled towns, all but the Sicyonians, 
who made head against him at Nimea, and were defeated in a 
pitched battie, in memory of which victory he erected a tro- 
phy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a number of 
men into his galleys and sailed to the opposite side of the 
continent; then passing by the mouth of tne Acheloiis, he 
made a descent in Acarnania, shut up the (Eneadse with their 
walls, and having laid waste the country, returned home. In 
the whole course of this affair, he appeared terrible to his ene- 
mies, and to his countrymen an active and prudent comman- 
der; for no miscarriage was committed, nor did even any un- 
fortunate accident happen during the whole time. 

Having sailed to rontus with a large and well equipped 
fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages 
they desired, and treated them with great regard. To the 
barbarous nations that surrounded them, and to tneir kings and 
princes, he made the power of Athens very respectable, by 
showing with what security her fleets could sail, and that she4^ 
was in effect mistress of the seas. He left the people of Si- 
nope thirteen ships under the command of Lamachus, and a 
body of men to act against Timesileos, their tyrant And 
when the tyrant and his party were driven out, he caused a 
decree to be made, that a colony of six hundred Athenian vo- 
lunteers should be placed in Si nope, and put in possession of ^ 
those houses and lands which had belonged .to the tyrants. j 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the/ 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their^ 
strength and good fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt,* / 

* For the Athenians had been masters of Egypt, as we find in the second 
book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Megabyzus, Artax- 
erxes's lieutenant, in the first year of the eightieth Olympiad, and it was 
oaly in the last year of the eighty-first Olympiad that Pericles made that 
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and of attempting the coast of Persia. Many were likewise 
at this time possessed with the unfortunate passion for Sicily , 
which the orators of Alcibiades's party afterwards inflarned 
still more. Nay, even some dreamed of Hetruria* and Car- 
thage, and not without some ground of hope, as they imagin- 
ed, Ijecause of the great extent of their dominions and the 
successful course of their affairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and 
curbed their extravagant desire of cohcjuest; employing the 
greatest part of their forces in strengthenmg and securing their 
present acquisitions, and considering it as a matter of conse- 
quence to keep the Lacedaemonians within bounds; whom he 
therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so particularly in the 
Sacred War. For when the Lacedaemonians, by dint of arms, 
had restored the temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had 
been seized by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the 
departure of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither, and put it 
into the hands of the Phocians again. And as the Lacedae- 
monians had engraved on the foreneaLd of the brazen wolf the 
privilege which the people of Delphi had granted them of 
consulting the oracle first,t Pericles caused the same privi- 
lege for the Athenians to be inscribed on the wolf's right side. 

The event showed that he was right in confining tne Athe- 
nian forces to act within the bounds of Greece; for, in the first 
place, the Euboeans revolted, and he led an army against them. 
Soon after, news was brought that Megara had commenced 
hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian forces, under the com- 
mand of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy offered him battle; he did not choose, however, 
to risk an engagement with so numerous and resolute an 
army. But as rlistonax was very young, and chiefly directed 
by Cleandrides, a counsellor whom the Ephori had appointed 
him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe that 
counsellor, and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to 
draw off the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dis- 
persing and retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedaemo- 

successful expedition about Peloponnesus; therefbre, it b not strange that 
the Athenians, now in the height of prosperity, talked of recovering their 
footing in a countiy which they had so lately last 

* Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage; but we may consider that 
Hetruria was on one side of Sicily, and Carthage on the other. The Athe- 
nians, therefore, after they had devoured Sicily in their thoughts, might 
think of extending their conquests to the countries on the right and left; in 
the same manner as king Pyirhus indulged his wild ambition to subdue 
Sicily, Italy, and Africa. 

f This wolf is said to have been consecrated and placed by the ade of the 
great altar, on occasion of a wolf *s killing a thief who had robbed the tern 
pie, and leading the Delphians to the place where the treasure lay. 
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nians were so highly incensed, that they laid a heavy fine 
upon the king; and, as he was not able to pay it, he witndrew 
from Lacedsemon. As for Cleandrides, wno fled from justice, 
they condemned him to death. He was the father of Gylip- 
pus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and who seemed 
to have derived the vice of avarice from him as an hereditary 
distemper. He was led by it into bad practices, for which 
he was banished with ignominy from Sparta, as we have re- 
lated in the life of Lysander. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put down ten 
talents laid out for a necessary usBj and the people allowed it, 
without examining the matter closely, or prying into the 
secret According to some writers, and among the rest The- 
ophrastus the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every 
year to Sparta, with wnich he gained all the magistracy, and 
xept them from acts of hostility; not that he purchased peace 
with the money, but only gained time that he might have lei- 
sure to make preparations to carry on the war afterwards with . 
advantage. \ 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedsemonians, he / 
turned his arms asainst the revolters, and passing over into 
Euboea with fifty ships and five thousand men, he reduced the \ 
cities. He expelled the Hippobotasy persons distinguished by \ 
their opulence and authority a'mong the Chalcidians; and hav- I 
ins exterminated all the Hestiaeans, he gave their city to a .' 
colony of Athenians. The cause of this severity was their / 
having taken an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole 
crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians having 
agreed upon a truce for thirty years, Pericles caused a decree 
to be made for an expedition against Samos. The pretence 
he made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to 
put an end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. 
But as he seems to have entered upon this war merely to gra- 
tify Aspasia, it may not be amiss to inquire by what art or 
power she captivated the greatest statesmen, and brought even 
philosophers to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It is agreed tnat she was by birth a Milesian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the 
steps of Thaurgelia,t who was descended from the ancient lo- 
nians, and to have reserved her intimacies for the great. This 

* MiletuiD» a city in Ionia, was famous for producing persons of extraor- 
dinaiy abilities. 

j- This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained the sovereig-nty of Thessaly. 
, However, she came to an untimely end; for she was murdered by one of 
her lorers. 
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Thargelia, who, to the charms of her persoD, added a pecdliar 
politeness and poignant wit, had many lovers among the 
Greeks, and drew over to the king of Persia's interest an that 
approached her; by whose means, as they were persons of emi- 
nence and authority, she sowed the seeds of the Median fac- 
tion among the Grecian states. 

Some indeed say, that Pericles made his court to Aspasia 
only on account of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her along with his 
friends; and her acquaintance took their wives with them to 
hear her discourse, though the business that supported her 
was neither honourable nor decent, for she kept a number of 
courtesans in her house, ^schines informs us, that Lysicles, 
who was a grazier,* and of a mean, ungenerous disposition, 
by his intercourse with Aspasia, after the death of Pericles, 
became the most considerable man in Athens. And though 
Plato's Menexenus in the beginning is rather humorous than 
serious, yet this much of history we may gather from it, that 
many Athenians resorted to her on account of her skill in the 
art of speaking.t 

I should no^ however, think, that the attachment of Peri- 
cles was of so v^ry delicate a kind: for though his wife, who 
was his relation, and had been first married to Hipponicus, by 
whom she had Callias the rich, bitought him two sons, Xanthip- 
pus and Paralus, yet they lived so ill together, that they part* 
ed by consent She was married to another, and he took 
Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest regard; insomuch, 
that he never went out upon business, or returned, without 
saluting her. In the comedies, she is called the N^ Omphale, 
JManirOf and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute: — 

She bore this Juno, this Japasia, 



Skill'd in the shameless trade and every art 
Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her; for he is 
introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus: — 

* What the employments were to which this Lysicles was advanced, is 
nowhere recordea. 

f It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled in light and amorous dis- 
courses. Her discourses, on the contrary, were not more brilliant than solid. 
It was even believed by the most imelligent Athenians, and amongst them 
by Socrates himself, that she composed the celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced bv Pericles, in honour or those that were slain in the Samian war. 
It is probable enough that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the quar- 
rel of the Milenans, at the su^^gestion of Aspama, who was of Bliletumi who 
is said to have accompanied him in that expedition, and to have built a tem- 
ple to perpetuate the memory of his victory. 
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—«— Still lives the offspring of my dalfionoe? 

Pyronides answers: — 

He lives, and might have borne the name of husband^ 
Bid he not dream that every bosom fair 
Is not a chaste one. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who contended 
with Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, gave the name of As- 
pasia to his favourite concubine, who, beiore, was called Milto. 
This woman was born in PhociSj and was the daughter of Her- 
motimus. When Cvrus was slain in the battle, she was car- 
ried to the king, and had afterwards great influence over him. 
These particulars occurring to my memory, as I wrote this 
fife, I tnought it would be a needless a£fectation of ^avity, it 
not an o£fence against politeness, to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
blamed for having promoted, in favour of the Milesians, at 
the instigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had 
been at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians had the 
advantage, when the Athenians interposed, and ordered them 
to lay down their arms, and refer the decision of the dispute 
to them; but the Samians refused to comply with this demand. 
Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet to Samos, and abolish- 
ed the olij^rchical form of government. He then took fiftv of 
the principal men, and the same number of children, as hos- 
tages, and sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hostages, we 
are told, ofiered him a talent for his ransom; and those that 
were desirous to prevent the settling of a democracy among 
them, would have given him much more.* Pissuthnes the 
Persian, who had the interest of the Samians at heart, like- 
wise sent him ten thousand pieces of gold, to prevail upon 
him to grant them more favourable terms. Pericles, how- 
ever^ would receive none of their presents, but treated the 
Samians in the manner he had resolved on; and having estab- 
lished a popular government in the island, he returned to 
Athens. 

But they soon revolted s^ain, having recovered their hos- 
tages by some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new 
preparations for war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce 
them once more, found them not in a posture qf negligence or 
despair, but determined to contend with him for the dominion 
of the sea. A sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tra- 

* Pissuthnes, the son of Hystaspes, was governor of Sardis, and espoused 
the cause of the Samians of course, because the principal persons among 
them were in the Peruaa interest. 
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pa, and Pericles sained a glorious victory, having with forty- 
four ships defeated seventy, twenty of which had soldiers on 
board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the harbour 
of Samos, and laid siege to the city. Thev still retained cou- 
rage enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. 
Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Sami&ns 
were entirely shut up; whereupon Pericles took sixty ^lleys, 
and steered for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is gene- 
rally supposed, to meet the Phoenician fleet that was coming to 
the reliei of Samos, and to engage with it at a great distance 
from the island. 

Stesimbrotus indeed says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is very improbable. But whatever his design was, he 
seems to have committed an error; for as soon as he was gone, 
Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a phi- 
losopher, and at that time commander of the Samians, despis- 
ing either the small number of ships that was left, or else the 
inexperience of their officers, persuaded his countrymen to at- 
tack the Athenians. Accordingly a battle was fought, and the 
Samians obtained the victory; tor they made many prisoners, 
destroyed the greatest part of the enemy's fleet, cleared the 
seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and provisions 
they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself had 
been beaten by the same Melissus in a former sea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prisoners the in- 
sult they had received,* marked their foreheads with the 
figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them with a 
^msmOj which is a kind of ship, built low in the fore-part, 
and wide and hollow in the sides. This form makes it light 
and expeditious in sailing; and it was called Samsena from its 
being mvented in Samos by Polycrates the tyrant Aristo- 
phanes is suj^sed to have hinted at these marks, when he 
says, — 

The Samians are a lettered race. 

* As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that had 
befallen his army, he immediately returned with succours^t 
gave Melissds battle, routed the enemy, and blocked up the 
town, W building a wall about it; choosing to owe the con- 
quest of it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with 
tne blood of his fellow-citizens. But when he found the Athe- 

• We have no account of these reciprocal barbarities in Thucydides. 

t On his return, he received a reinforcement of fourscore ships, as Thucy- 
dides tells us, or ninety, acco^ng'to Diodorus. Vide Thucyd. lib. i. de Bell. 
Pelopon.; et Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiL 
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Qians murmured at the time spent in the blockade, and that it 
was difficult to restrain them irom the assault, he divided the 
army into eight parts, and ordered them to draw lots. That 
division which drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves * 
m ease and pleasure, while the others fought Hence it id 
said, that those who spend the day in feasting and merriment, 
call that a white day^ from the white bean. 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles, in this siege, made use of bat- 
tering engides, the invention of which he much admired, it 
being then a new one; and that he had Jirtemon, the engineer^ 
along with him, who, on account of his lameness was carried 
about in a litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and thence had the surname of Peripharetua. But 
Heraclides of Pontus confutes this assertion, by some verses 
of Anacreon, in which mention is made of Artemxjn Peripho- 
retus, several ages before the Samian war, and these transac- 
tions of Pericles. And he tells us, this Artemon was a per- 
son who gave himself up to luxury, and was withal of a timid 
and effeminate spirit; and that he spent most of his time withiil* 
doors, and had a shield of brass held over his head, by a couple 
of slaves, lest something should fall upon him. Moreover, 
that if he happened to be necessarily obliged to go abroad, 
he was carried in a litter, which hung so low, as almost to >^ 
touch the ground, and therefore, was called Periphoretus, \ 

After nine months, the Samians surrendered. Pericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon 
them; part of which they paid down directly, the rest tney \ 
promised at a set time, and gave hostages for the payment ] 
Duris the Samian, makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing / 
Pericles, and the Athenians, of great cruelty, of which no 
mention is made by Thucydides, Ephorus, or Aristotle. What 
he relates concerning the Samian officers and seamen, seems 
quite fictitious; he tells us, that Pericles caused them to be 
brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be bound to 
posts there for ten days tojgether; at the end of which he or- 
dered them, by that time m the most wretched condition to 
be despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the hondVir 
of bunal. Duris, indeed, in his histories, often goes beyond 
the limits of truth, even when not misled by any interest or 
passion, and, therefore, is more likely to have exaggerated the 
sufferinj^ of his country, to make the Athenians appear in an 
odious light * 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of Sa- 
xnos^ celebrated, in a splendid i^ianner, the obsequies of his 

* Yet Ciccto tells us, this Duris was a careful historian, Hofno in hietorid.-^ 
This historian lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
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countrymen who fell in that war, and pronounced himself the 
^ funeral oration, usual on such occasions. — ^This gained him 

great applause; and when he came down from the rostrum, 
le women paid their respects to him, and presented him with 
^ crowns and chaplets, like a champion just returned victorious 
from the lists. Only Elpinice addressed him in terms quite 
different — "Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of 
trowns and .garlands, which have deprived us of many brave 
citiSEens; not in a war with the Phoenicians and Medes, such 
as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city united 
to us, both in blood and friendship?*' Pericles only smiled, 
and answered softly with this line of Archilochus: — 

Why lavish ointments on a head that's gray? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, 
and scrupled not to say,— " That Ajgameninon spent ten years 
in reducmg one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he haid 
taken the richest and most powerful city among the lonians 
in nine months. '' And, indeed, he had reason to be proud 
of this achievement; for the war was really a dangerous one, 
and the event uncertain, since, according to Thuc^dides, such 
was the power of the Samians, that the Athenians were in 
imminent danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time sJter this, when the Peloponnesian war was rea- 
dy to break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send suc- 
cours to the inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the 
Corinthians;* which would bd a means to fix in .their interest 
an island, whose naval forces were considerable, and might 
be of great service, in case of a rupture with the Peloponne- 
sians, which they had all the reason in the world to expert 
would be soon. The succours were decreed accordingly, and 
Pericles sent LacedsBmonius to the son of Cimon with ten 
ships only, as if he designed nothine more than to disgrace 
him.t A mutual regard and friendship subsisted between 
^ jCimon's family and the Spartans: and he now furnished his 
son with but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this af- 
fair against his inclination, in order that, if nothing great or 
striking were effected, Lacedaemonius might be still the more 
suspected of favouring the Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable 
methods, he endeavoured to hinder the advancement of that 

y 
• This war was comnienced about the little tenitoiy of Epidamnus, a city 
in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

f There seems to be very little coloiu* for this hard assertion. Thucy- 
dides says, thnf the Athenians did not intend tl^e Coixyrians any real assist- 
ance, but sent this small squadron to look on, while the Connthians and 
Corcyrians weakened and wasted each other. 
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family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their very 
names, not genuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, on^ 
of them being called Lacedsemonius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons of an 
Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself erejitly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means sufficient 
to answer the purpose of those that requested it, but likely 
enough to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent 
another squadron to Corcyra* which did not arrive till the ac- 
tion was over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complained of 
it at Lacedsemon, and the Megarensians, at the same time, al- 
leged, that the Athenians would not suffer them to come to 
any mart or port of theirs, but drove them out, thereby in- 
fringing the common privileges, and breaking the oath they 
had taken before the general assembly of Greece. The peo- 
ple of -^gina, too, privately acquainted the Lacedaemonians 
with many encroachments and injuries done them by the Athe- 
nians, whom they durst not accuse openly. And at this very 
juncture, Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to th^ 
Athenians, being besieged, in consequence of its revolt, has- 
tened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Ar- . 
chidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoured to give a 
healing turn to most of the articles in question, and to pacify 
the allies, probably no other point would have involved the 
Athenians in war, if they could have been persuaded to re- 
scind the decree against the Megarensians, and to be recon- ^ 
ciled to them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all his interest \ 
to oppose this measure, in retaining his enmity to the Mega- > 
rensians, and working up the people to the same rancour, was ^ ^ 
the sole auftior of the war. J 

It is said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedaemon'^ 
came upon this occasion to Athens, t Pericles pretended there 

* But this fleet, which connsted of twenty ships, prevented a second en- 
gagement, for which they were preparing. 

T The Lacedxmonian ambassadors demanded, in the first place, the ex 
pulsion of those Athenians who were styled execrable, on account of the old 
buttness of Cylon and his associates, because, by his mother's side, Pericles 
was allied to the family of Mesacles; they next insisted, that the nege of 
Potidata should be nused; thirdly, that the inhabitants of £gina should be 
left free; and, lastly, that the decree made against the Megarensians, where- 
by they were forbid the ports and markets of Athens, on pain of death, 
should be revoked, and the Greoian states set at liber^, who were under 
the dominion of Athens. 

Pericles represented to the Athenians, that whatever the Lacedaemonians 
might pretend, tlie true ground of their resentment was the prosperity of 
the Athenian republic; that, nevertheless, it might be proposed, that the 
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was a law which forbade the taking down any tablet on which b 
decree of the people was written: — "Then,'* said Polycares, 
one of the ambassadors, ^^ do not take it down, but turn the 
other side outward; there is no law against that." Notwith- 
standing the pleasantry of this answer, Pericles relented not 
in the least He seems, indeed, to have had some private 
pique against the Me^rensians, thoush the pretext he availed 
nimself of in public was, that they had applied to profane uses 
certain parcels of sacred ground; and thereupon he procured 
a decree for a herald to be sent to Megara ana Lacedsemon, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. This decree was 
drawn up in a candid and concuiating manner. But Anthe- 
mocritus, the herald sent with that commission, losing his life 
by the way, through some treachery (as was supposed) of the 
Megarensians, Charinus procured a decree that an implacable 
and eternal enmity should subsist between the Athenians and 
them; that if any Megarensian should set foot upon Attic 
ground, he should be put to death; that to the oath wnich their 
generals used to take, this particular should be added, that they 
would twice a-year make an inroad into the territories of Me- 
gara; and that Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thria- 
sian gate, now called Dipylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned 
in the murder of Antiiemocritus,* and lay the war entirely at 
the door of Aspasia and Pericles; alleging in proof those well 
known verses from the Achamensea of Anstopnanes:— 

Tlie god of wine had with his ihynua smote 

Some youths, who, in Iheir madness, stole from Megara 

The prostitute Simattha; in revenge. 

Two females, liberal of their smiles^ were stolen 

From our JtipaMa train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of 
the war; but at the same time all agree, it was the fault of Pe- 
ricles, that the decree against Megara was^ot annulled. Some 

say, his firmness in that case was the effect of his prudence 

« 

Athenians would teverte thdr decree against Megara, if the Lacedaemonians 
would allow free egress and regress, in their city, to the Athenians and their 
allies; that they would leave all those states free, who were free at the mak- 
ing of the last peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans would also leave all 
states fr«e who were under thdr dominion; and that future disputes should 
be submitted to arbitration. In case these offers should not prevail, he ad- 
vised them to hazard a war. 

* Thucydides takes no notice of tMs herald; and yet it is so certain that 
the Megarensians were looked upon as the authors of the murder, that thev 
were punished for it many ages after; for on that account the emperor Ad- 
rian denied them many fiivours and privileges which he g^nted to the other 
cities of Greece. 
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and magnanimity, as he considered that demand only as a trial, 
and thought the least concession would he understood as an 
acknowledgment of weakness; hut others will hdve it, that his 
treating the Lacedaemonians with so little ceremony, was ow- 
ing to his obstinacy, and an ambition to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all,* assigned tor the war, and 
which, notwithstanding, is confirmed .by most historians, is 
as follows: Phidias the statuary had undertaken (as we have 
said) the statue of Minerva. The friendship and influence he 
had with Pericles, exposed him to envy, and procured him 
many enemies, who, willing to make a^n experiment upon him, 
what judsmerit the people might pass on Pericles himself, per* 
suaded Menon, one of rhidias's workmen, to place himself as 
a suppliant in the forum^ and to entreat the protection of the 
repumic while he lodged an information aeamst Phidias. 

The people granting his request, and the affair coming to 
a public trial, the allegation of^ theft;, which Menon brought 
against him, was shown to be groundless; for Phidias, by tne 
advice of Pericles, had managed the matter from the first with 
so much art, tiiat the gold with which the statue was overlaid, 
could easily be taken off and weighed; and Pericles ordered 
this to be done by the accusers. But the excellence of his 
work, and 'the envy arising thence was the thing that ruined 
Phir^ias; and it was particularly insisted upon, that in his re^ 
presentation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
shield, he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old man 
taking up a great stone with both hands, t and a high-fini^ied 
picture of Pericles fighting -with an Amazon. The last was 
contrived with so much art, that the hand, which, in lifting 
up the spear, partly covered the face, seemed to be intended 
to concesd the likeness, which yet was very striking on both 
sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown into prison, where he 
died a natural death;:): though some say poison was ^iven him 
by his enemies, who were desirous of causing Pericles to be 
suspected. As for the accuser Menon, he had an immunity 
from taxes granted him, at the motion of Glycon,. and the ge- 
nerals were ordered to provide for his securi^. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety by Her- 
mippus a comic poet, who likewise accused her of receiving 

* Pericles, when he saw his {HendB pra0ecut9d» was appehenrive of a 
prosecution himself, and therefore hastened on a fupture with the Pdopon- 
nesians, to turn the attention of tl^ peofile to wa]\ 

f They insisted that those modem fig^ires impeached the credit of the ^- 
cient history, which did so mueh honour to Athens, and their fouiMkr The- 
seus. 

* Others say, that he wa» banishec^ and that iix bis Qzile h« via4e ^ f«^* 
mous statue en Jupiter at Olympia* 

«9* 
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into her house women above the condition of slaves, for the 

Sleasure of Pericles. And Diopithes procured a decree, that 
lose who disputed the existence of the gods, or intrcKluced 
new opinions about celestial appearances, should be tried be- 
fore an assembly of the people. This charge was levelled fmt 
at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. And as the peo- 
ple admitted it, another decree was proposed by Dracontides, 
that Pericles should give an account of^ the public money be-^ 
fore the Prytanea, ana that the judges should take the ballots 
from the altar,* and try the cause in tiie eitp*. But Agnon 
caused the last article to be dropt^ and insteau thereof, it was 
voted that the action should be laid before the fifteen hundred 
judges, eiliter for/»e6tii!a£m, and taking efbfUaay or simply for 
corrupt practiua. 

Aspasia was aequitted,t though much against the tenor of 
the law, by mteans of Pericles,^ who (aecm*ding to JSlschines) 
shed many tears in his application for sneroy for her. He did 
not expect the same indulgence for Anaxagoras,:]: and there- 
fore caused him to quit the city, and conducted him part of 
the way. And as he himself was become obnoxious to the 
people upon Phidias's account, and was afraid of being call 
ed m question for it, he urged on the* war which as yet was 
uncertain, and blew up that flame which till then was stified 
and suppressed. By this means he hoped to obviate the accu- 
sations that threatened him, and to mitigate the race of envy, 
because such was his dignity and power, that in all important 
affairs, and in every great danger, the republic could place its 
eon^dence ih him alone.* These are savd to be the reasons 
which induced him to persuade the people not to grant the 
demands of the Lacedaemonians; but what was the real cause, 
|5 quite unc^tain. 
/ The Lacedsemonians, persuaded, that if they eould remove 
f Pericles out of the way, they should be better able to manage 
. the Athenians, requireid them to banish all execrable persons 

> 

i * In some extraafdinaty cases, where the judges were to proceed with the 
\ greatest exactness and s^emni^, they were to take ballots or billets from 
' the altar, and to inscribe their judgement upon them, or rather to take the 
black and the wlnte bean, 4*^'* What Plutarch means by trying the eatiae 
in the aty, is not easy to determine, unless by the city, we are to understand 
the full assembly of tit people. By the fifteen hundred judges mentioned in 
the next sentence, is probably meant the court of Heliaoj so called because 
the judges nX in Uie open air exposed to the sun^ for this court, on extraotw 
dinary occasions, consisted of that number. 

f n«xx« «wn> mtfa rm Amv. 

4 Anaxagoras held the unity of God; that it was one all-wise Intelligence, 
which nused the beautiful structure of the world out of the chaos. And if 
such waif the opinion of the master, it wa»nfttural for the people to conclude 
that his scholar Pericles was against the Polytheism dTthe times. 
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from among them; and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) j 
was by his mother's side related to those that were pronouncy 
ed execrable^ in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, of X 
ihis application proved the reverse of what was expected by \ 
those that ordered it Instead of rendering Pericles suspect- 
ed, or involving him in trouble, it procured him the more con- ! 
fidence and respect from the people, when they perceived that 
their enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. 
For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, that if Ar- 
chidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and ravaged the rest of the country, should spare his 
estate, it must be owing either to the rights of hospitality that 
subsisted between them, or to a design to furnish his enemies 
with matter of slander, and therefore from that hour 'he gave 
his lands and houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedasmo- 
nians and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a great 
army under the conduct of Archidamus; and laving waste all 
before them, proceeded as far as Acharnae,* where they en- 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would not be able to 
endure them so near, but meet them in the field for the honour 
and safety of their country. But it appeared to Pericles too 
hazardous to give battle to an army of sixty thousand men 
(for such was tne number of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians 
employed in the first expedition), and by that step to risk no 
less than the preservation of the city itself. As to those that 
were eager for an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceed- 
ings, he endeavoured to bring them to reason, by observing, ) 
"That trees, when lopped, will soon grow again; but when^/ 
men are cut off, the loss is not easily repaired." ^ 

In the mean time he took care to hold no assembly of the 1 
people, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. ^ 
JBut as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives nis di- 
rections, gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, re- 
gardless of the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful pas- 
sengers; so Pericles, when he had secured the gates, and placed 
the guards in every quarter to the best advanta^, followed 
the dictates of his own understanding, unmoved by the cla- 
mours and complaints that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he 
remained, notwithstanding the importunity of his friends, and 
the threats and accusations of his enemies, notwithstanding the ' 
many scoffs and songs sung to vilify his character as ajgeneral, 
and to represent him as one who, m the most dastarmy man- / 
ner, betrayed his country to the enemy. Gleon,t too, at- 

* The borough of Achamx was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. 

j* The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. By his harangues and po- 
litical intrigues, he got himself appointed general. See a faruier account 
of him in the life of Nicia.s. 
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tacked him with great acrimony, making use of the ^neral 
resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase his own 
popularity, as Hermlppus testifies in these verses: — 

sleeps then, thou king^ of satyrs, sleeps the spear, 
While thundering words make war? wny boast thy prowess. 
Yet shudder at me sound of sharpen'd swords, 
■ Spite of the flaming' Cleon? 

Pericles, however, re^rded nothine of this kind, but calmly 
and silently bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though 
he fitted out a hundred ships, and sent them against Pelopon- 
nesus, yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of government in his 
own hands, until the Peloponnesians were gone. In order to 
satisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, he made a distribution of money and lands; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of ^gina, he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufferings 
of the enemy afibrded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Peloponnesus, ravaged a large tract of country, and 
sacked the small towns and villages; and Pericles himself 
made a descent upon the territories of Megara,* which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears,t that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet as they were 
equally distressed by sea, they could not have drawn out the 
war to so great a length, but must soon hav.e given it up (as 
Pericles foretold from the beginning), had not some divine 
power prevented the eflTect of numan counsels. A pestilence 
at that time broke out, J which destroyed the flower of the 
youth and the strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, 
but their very minds were afiected; for as persons delirious 
with a fever, set themselves against a physician or a father, 
so they raved against Pericles, and attempted his ruin; being 
persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness was occasioned 
oy the multitude of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a 
number of people stufied together in the height of summer, 
in small huts and close cabins, where they were forced to live 
a lazy, inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open 
air to which they had been accustomed. They would needs 
have it, that be was the cause of all this> who, when the war 

> * He did not undertake this expedition until autumn» when the Lacedz- 
monians were retired. In the wmter of this year, the Athemans solem- 
nized, in an extraordinaiy manner, the ftin^rals of sueh aa firat died in the 
war. Pericles pronounced the oration on that occasion^ which Thucydides 
has preserved. 

f H X9U iitMf.-'^^^ 

% See this plague exceUently desciib^ bj Thucydides, who Ibad it bhn. 
«elf. — Uh, ii. pnp. tm't 



began, admitted within Ihe walls sach crowds of people from 
the country, and yet found no employment for them, but let 
them continue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy 
each other, without affording them the least relief or refresh- 
ment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity , and withal in some degree 
to annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on 
which he embarked great numbers of select horse and foot, 
and was preparing to set sail. The Athenians conceived sood 
hopes of success, and the enemy no less dreaded so ^at an 
armament. The whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on 
board his own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the 
sun. This sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavour- 
able omen, and threw them into the greatest consternation. 
Pericles, observing that the pilot was much astonished and 
perplexed, took his cloak, and having covered his eyes with 
it, asked him, — " If he found any thing terrible in*^ that, or 
considered it as a sad presage?" Upon his answering in the 
negative, he said, — ** Where is the difference then between 
this and the other, except that something bigger than my cloak' 
causes the eclipse?" But this is a question which is discussed 
in tiie schools of philosophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so, 
ereat ah equipment He laid siege to the sacr^ city of Epi- 
daurus,* and at first with some rational hopes of success;! but 
the distemper which prevailed in his army broke all his mea- 
sures; for it not only carried off his own men, but aH that had 
intercourse with them. As this ill suoeess set ^e* Athenians 
against him, he endeavoured to console them under th^r loss* 
es, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was not in 
his power to mitigate their resentment, nor could they be sa- 
tisfied, until they had showed themselves masters, by voting 
that he should be deprived of tlie command, and pay a fine, 
which, by the lowest account, was fifteen talents; some make 
it fifty. The person that carried on the prosecution against 
him was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; or, according to Theo- 
phrastus, Simmias; or Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides, 
of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the people quit- 
ting their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its sting 
in the wound; but his private affairs were in a miserable. con- 
dition; for he had lost a number of his relations in the plague, 

* This Epidauros vas in Argia. It was consecrated to iEsculapius; and 
Plutaroh calls it sacred, to distingubh it from another town of the same 
name in LAconia. 

Vol. I,'-*' — 2 X 
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and a misunderstanding: had prevailed for some linie in his 
family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his legitimate sons, was 
naturally profuse, and besides had married a young and ex- 
pensive wife, daughter to Isander, and grand-daughter to 
Epylicus. He knew not how to brook his father's fnigality, 
wno supplied him but sparingly, and with a little at a time, 
and therefore sent to one of his friends, and took up money in 
the name of Pericles. When the man came to demand his 
money, Pericles not only refused to pay him, but even prose- 
cuted him for the demand. Xanthippus was so highly enra 
ged at this, that he began openly to abuse his father. First he 
exposed and ridiculed the companv he kept in his house, and 
the conversations he held witn the philosophers. He said, 
that Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a 
horse with a javelin which he threw at the public games, his 
father spent a whole day in disputing with Protogorus, which 
might be properly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin, 
or the man that threw it, or the presidents of the games. 
Stesimbrotus adds, that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile 
report concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that the 
young man retained this implacable hatred against his father 
to his latest breath. He was carried off by the pliague. Peri- 
cles lost his sister too, at that time, and the greatest part of 
his relations and friends, who were , most capable of assisting 
him in the business of the state. Notwithstanding these mis- 
fortunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and greatness of 
/ soul. He neither wept, nor^ performed any funeral rites, nor 
/ was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest relations, until 
the death of Paralus, his last surviving legitimate son. This 
at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; but in putting 
the garland upon the head of the deceased, his firmness torsook 
him; he could not bear the sad spectacle, he broke out into 
loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears; a passion which 
he had never before jgiven way to. 

Athens made a tnal, in the course of a year, of the rest of 
her generals and orators, and finding none of su£Bcient weight 
and authority for so important a charge, she once more turned 
her e^res on iPericles, and invited him to take upon him the 
direction of affairs both military and civil. ^ He nad for some 
time shut himiself up at home to indulge his sorrow, when Al- 
cibiades and his other friends persuaded him to make his ap- 
pearance. The people making an apology for their ungener- 
ous treatment of him, he re-assqmed the reigns of government, 
and being appointed general, his first step was to procure the 
repeal ofthe law concerning bastards, of which he nimself had 
been the author; for he was afraid that his name and family 
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woQld be extinct for want of a successor. The history of that 
law is as follows: — ^Many years before, Pericles, in the height 
of his power, and having several legitimate sons, (as we have 
already related) caused a law to be made^ that none should be 
accounted citizens of Athens, but those whose parents were 
both Athenians.* After this, the king of E^ypt made the 
Athenians a present of forty thousand medimni of wheat; and 
as this was to be divided amon^ the citizens, many persons 
were proceeded against as illegitimate upon that law, whose 
birth bad never before been called in question, and many were 
disgraced upon false accusations. Near five thousand were 
cast and sold for slaves;! and fourteen thousand and forty af>- 
peared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens, t Though 
it was unequitable^ and strange, that a law, which had been put 
in execution with so much severity, should be repealed by the 
man who first proposed it, yet the Athenians, moved at the 
late misfortunes in his family, by which he seemed to have 
sufiered the punishment of his arrogance and pride, and think- 
ing he should be treated with humanity, after he had felt the 
wrath of heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural son in his 
own tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he who 
afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at Ar- 
ginusae, and was put to death oy the people, together with his 
colleagues. § 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, birt 
not with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally 
shows. It was rather a lingering distemper, which, with fre- 
quent intermissions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, 
and impaired the vigour of his nund. Theophrastus has a 
disquisition in his ethics, whether men's characters may be 

* According^ to Plutarch's account, at the beginning of the life of The- 
mistocles, this law was made before the time of Pericles. Pericles, how- 
ever, might put it more strictly in execution than it had been before, from 
a spirit of opposition to Cimon, whose children were only of the half-blood. 

f The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude; it only pla- 
ced them in the rank of strangers. 

^ A small number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared to think of 
sending out colonies, humbling her neighbours, subduing foreigners, and 
even of erecting an universal monarchy. 

§ The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that occasion. After 
they had obtained the victory, they were tried, and eight of them were 
capitally condemned, of whom six that were on the spot were executed, and 
this natural son of Pericles was one of them. The only crime laid to tlieir 
charge, was, that they had not buried the dead. Xenophon, in his Grecian 
history, has eiven a large account of this affair. It happened under the 
archonship of Callias, the second year of the ninety-third Olympiad, twenty- 
four years after the death of Pericles. Socrates the philosopher was at that 
time one of the ptytanes, and resolutely refused to do his office. And a lit- 
tle while after the madness of the people turned the otlier way. 
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chanced with thietr fortune, and the soul so affected with the 
disorders of the body as to lose her virtue; and there he re- 
lates, that Pericles snowed to a friend, who came to visit him 
in his sickness, an amulet which the women had hune about 
his neck, intimatine that he must be sick indeed, since he sub- 
mitted to so ridicu&us a piece of superstition.* 
/ When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed to- 

§ ether concerning his extraordmary virtue, and the great au- 
lority he had enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits 
and the number of his victories; for, while he was command- 
er-in-chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to the 
honour of Athens. These things they talked ot, supposing 
that he attended not to what they said, but that his senses were 
gone. He took notice, however, of every word they had 
spoken, and thereupon delivered himself audibly as follows: — 
'< I am surprised, that while you dwell upon and extol these 
acts of mine, though fortune had her share in them, and many 
other generads have performed the like, you take no notice of 
the greatest and most honourable part of my character, that no 
Jitheniany through my meansy ever put on mourning.'' 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever retained amidst ^e 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that 
noble sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent 
attainment never to have given way to envy or anger, not- 
withstanding the greatness of his power, nor to have nourish- 
ed an implacable hatred against his greatest foe. In my opin- 
ion, this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate beha- 
viour, his unblemished integrity and irreproachable conduct 
during his whole administration, makes his appellation of 
Olympius, which would be otherwise vain and absurd, no 
longer exceptionable, nay, sives it a. propriety. Thus we 
think the divine powers, as the authors of all good, and natu- 
rally incapable of producing evil, worthv to rule and preside 
over Ihe universe; not in the manner which the poets relate, 
who, while they endeavour to bewilder us by their irrational 
opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency by their own wri- 
tings; for they represent the place which the gods inhabit, as 
the region of security and the most perfect tranquillity, unap- 
proached by storms, and unsullied with clouds; where a sweet 
serenity forever reigns, and a pure mther displays itself with- 

* It does not appear by this that his understanding: was weakened, since 
he knew the eharm to be a ridiculous piece of superstition, and showed it to 
his friend as such; but only that in his extreme sickness he had not resoli^ 
tion enough to refuse what he was sensible would do him no good. 
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out interruption; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature. Yet, at the same time, they 
represent the gods themselves as full of an^r, malevolence, 
hatred, and other passions, unworthy even ofa reasonable man. 
But this by the bye. 

The state of pumic affairs soon showed the want of Pericles,* 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. 
Even those who in his lifetime could but ill brook Jiis superi- 
or power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a 
triad of oUier orators and demagogues, after he was gone, soon 
acknowledged, that where severity was required, no man was 
ever more moderate; or if mildness was necessary, no man 
better kept up his dignity than Pericles. And, his so much 
envied authority, to which they had given the name of mon- 
archy and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark 
of the state; 40 much corruption and such a ra^ of wicked- 
ness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, which 
he by proper restraints had palliated,! and kept from danger- 
ous and destructive extremities. 

* Pericles died in the third year of the Pelopcmnesan war, that is, the last 
year of the eie^ty-aeyenth Olympiad, and 428 years before the christian era. 

f Pericles £d indeed paUiat# the distempers of the commonwealth while 
he lived, but (as we have observed before) he sowed the seeds of them» bv 
bribing the people with their own money, with which tibey were as mucb 
pleased as Is it had been 
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LIFE OF FABIUS MAXBfUS. 



StrcH were the memorable actions of Pericles,* as far as we 
have been able to collect them ; and now we proceed to the life 
of Fabius Maximus, 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one of the 
Nymphs, according to some authors; or, as others say, by a 
woman of the country near the river Tiber. Prom him came 
the family of the Fabii, one of the most numerous and illus- 
trious ^n Rome.t Yet some authors write, thiat the first 
founders of this family were called FodiiyX on account of their 
catching wild beasts by means otpifs; for a pit is still in Latin 
called j^t^Mj and' the Word ybcferc signifies to dig: but in time 
two lettet^ bditig'changed, they haf the name of Fabii. This 
fattifly pi;6aircecf many eminent men, the most considerable of 
whom was RuUus,^ hy the Romans surjaaraed'MteJnto, or the 
great: and from him the Fabius Maximus of whom we are writ- 
ing, was the fourth in descent 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus^ from a small wart 
on his upper lip. He was likewise called Ot;icM/o,|| from the 
mildness and gravity of his behaviour when a boy. Nay, his 
composed demeanour, and his silence, his caution in engaging 
in the diversions of the other boys, the slowness and difficulty 

f The most numerous; for that family alone undertook the war against the 
Yeientes, and sent out three hundred and six persons of their own name, who 
were all slain in that expedition. It was like^se one of the most illustrious; 
for the Fabii had borne the highest offices in the state, and two of them 
had been seven times consul. 

t Pliny^s account of the matter is much more probable, viz. that they were 
called Fabiif ^ fabis, from their skill in raising beans; as several other families 
of note among the Romans were denominated from other branches of hus- 
bandry. Indeed, their first heroes tilled the ground with their own hands. 

§ This Fabius Rullus was five times consul, and gained several important 
victories over the Samnites, Tuscans, and oilier nations. It was not, how- 
ever, from these great actions that he obtained the surname of Mcadmus, but 
from his behaviour in the censorship; during which he reduced the populace 
of Rome into four tribes, who before were dispersed among all the tnbesin 
genera], and by that means had veiy great power in the assemblies. These 
were caJled Trihtu Urbanas. — Liv, Ub. ix. cap. 46. 

I Chneuia signifies a lUtk theqt. 
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With wkidi he tpdk up what was taught himy tpg^tb^ ]»ri.th 
the sttbtnissiye manner in which he complied with the.propo* 
sals of his comrades, brought him under the suspicion of stu- 
pidity and foolishness with those that did not thoroughly know 
nim. Yet a few there were who perceived that his composed ness 
was owing to the solidity of his parts, and who discerned with- 
al, magnanimity and lion-like courage in his nature. In a short 
time, when application to business drew him out, it was ob* 
vious even to the many, that his seeming inactivity was a 
command which he had of his passions, that his cautiousness 
was prudence, and that which nad passed for heaviness and 
insensibility was really an immoveable firmness of souL He 
saw what an Important concern the administration was, and in 
what wars the republic was frequently engaged, and therefore 
by exercise prepared his body, considering its strength as a 
natural armour; at the same time he improved his power of 
persuasion, as the engines by which the people are to be mov- 
ed, adapting them to the manner of his lite ; for in his eloquence 
there was nothing of affectation, no empty* plausible elegance; 
but it was fqll of that good sense which was peculiar to hini^ 
and had a sententious lorce and depth, said to have resembled 
that of Thucydides. There is an oration of his still extant, 
which he delivered before the people on occasion of his son's 
funeral, who died after he had been consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul ;t and in his first con- 
sulship was honoured with a triumph for the victory he gained 
over tne Ligurians, who being defeated by him in a set battle, 
with the loss of a great number of men, were driven behind 
the Alps, and kept frgm such inroads and ravages as they had 
used to make in the neighbouring provinces. 

Some years after, Hannibal having invaded Italy, j: and 
gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tuscany, laying 
waste the country, arjd striking Rome itselfwith terror and as^ 
tonishment. This desolation was announced by signs and 
prodigies; some familiar to the Romans, as that of thunder for 
instance, and others quite strange and unaccountable. For it 
was said that certain shields sweated blood; that bloody corn 
was cut at Antium; that red hot stones fell from the air; that 
the Falerians saw the heavens open, and many billets fall,§ 

* The writers th«t affeotthis, Plato calls xt^aui^Mh 

f Fabius was consul the first time in the year of Rome 521; and the fifth 
time, in the tenth year of the second Punic war, in the year of Rome 545. 

4 Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. Jt was not indeed a re- 
markable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal entered Italy in the year of 
Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle of Ticinus* before he beat 
Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

§ Plutarch misunderstood Xivy, and of the two prodigies which he men> 
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upon one of which these words were very legible, Mcen brof^ 
dtaheth his anm. But Caius Flaminius, uien consul, was not 
discouraged by any of these things. He was indeed naturally 
a man of much lire and ambition, and besides was elated by 
former successes, which he had met with contrary to all pro- 
bability; for against the sense of the senate and his coUea^e, 
he had engaged with the Gauls and beaten them. Fabius like- 
wise paid but little re^d to prodigies,* as too absurd to be 
believed, notwithstanding the creat effect they had upon the 
multitude. But being intormea how small the numbers of the 
enemy were, and of their want of money, he advised the Ro- 
mans to have patience; not to give battle to a man who led on 
an army hardened by many conflicts for this very purpose, 
but to send succours to their allies, and to secure the towns that 
were in their possession, until the vigour of the enemy expir- 
ed of itself, Ukc a flame for want o^ luel. 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. That 
general declared he would never suffer the war to approach 
Kome; nor, like Camillus of old, dispute within the walls, 
who should be master of the city. He therefore ordered the 
tribunes to draw out the forces, and mounted his horse, but 
was thrown headlong off,t the horse without any visible cause 
being seized with a frisht and trembling* yet he persisted in 
his resolution of marching out to meet ELannibal, and drew 
up his army near the lake called Thrasymenus,^ in Tuscany. 

While the armies were engaged there happened an earui- 

fsDTia, made but one. Livy says,— <*|At Falerium the sky was seen to open, 
and in the vmd space a jg;Teat light appeared. The lots at Prxneste shrunk 
of then: own accord, and one ofthem dropped down, whereon was written, 
Mara brandiskeih hismvord.** — ^liv. lib. xxii. These lots were bits of dak 
handsomely wrought, with . some ancient characters inscribed upon them. 
"When any came to consult them, the coffer in which they were kept was 
opened, and a child having first shaken tliem together, drew out one from 
the rest, which contained the answer to the querist's demand. As to the 
lots being shrunk, which Livy mentions, and wnich was considered as a bad 
omen, no doubt the priests had two sets, a smaller and a grater, wluch they 
played upon the people's superstition as they pleased. Cicero says they 
were very little regaraed in his time.— Ctc de DivituU, lib. ii. 

* If Fabius was not moved by those prodigies, it was not because he de- 
spised them, (as his colleague did, who, according to Livv, neither feared 
the gods, nor took advice m men,) but because he hoped, by appeasine the 
anger of the gods, to render the prodines ineffectual. It was not Fabius, 
however, but Cn. Serrilius Geminus, who was colleague to Flaminkis. 

f This fall from his horse, which was considered as an iU omen, was fol- 
lowed by another as bad. When the ensign attempted to pull his standaid 
out of the p;Tound in order to march, he had not strength enough to do it. 
But where is the wonder, says Cicero, to have a horse take fright, or to find 
a standard-bearer feebly endeavouring to draw out the standard which be 
had perhaps purposely struck deep into the ground? 

t Now tne lake of Perugia. 
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quake^ which overtari^ed ^ole citi^s^ changed the course of 
nyers^ and tore off the tops of mountains; yet not one of the 
combatants was in the least sensible of that violent motion* 
Flamirlius himselt* having n*eatiy signalized his strength and 
valour, fell, and with him the bravest of his troops. The rest 
being, routed, a great carne^e ensued; full fifteen thousand 
were slain, and as manj taken prisoners.* Hannibal was 
very desirous of discovering the body of Flaminius, that he 
might bury it with due honour, as a tribute to his bravery; 
but he could not find it, nor could and account be given what 
became of it 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, neither the ge* 
nerials sent a true account of it, nor the messenger represented 
it as it was: both pretended the victory was doubtful. But as 
to the last, as soon as the praetor Pomponius was apprised of 
it, he assembled the people, and without disguising the mat* 
ter in the least, made this declaration:—'^ Romans, we have 
lost a great battle, our army is cut to pieces, and Flaminius 
the consul is slain; think, therefore, wnat is to be done for 
your safety." The same commotion which a furious wind 
causes in the ocean, did these words of the prsstor produce in 
so vast a multitude. In the first consternation they could not 
fix upon any thing; hut at leneth all agreed that affairs re- 

auired the direction of an absolute power, which they called 
le dictatorship; and that a man should be fixed upfon for it, 
who would exercise it with steadiness and intrepidity: that 
such a man was Fabius Maximus, who had a spirit and dig-* 
nity of manners equal to so great a command,, and besides was 
of an age in which the vigour of the body is suficient to exe^ 
cute the purposes of the mind, and courage is tempered with 
prudence. 
Pursuant to these resolutions, Fabius was chosen dictator,! 

/' 

* Notwithstanding this complete victoiy, Hani^bal lost only fifteen hun- 
dred men; for he fimght the Romans at great sdnmtagt, having drawn them 
into an ambuscade between the hills of Cortona and ihe lake Thra^menusJ 
livy and Valerius Maximus make the number of prisoners only ax thou* 
sand; but Polybius says they were much more numerous. About ten thou- 
sand Romans, most of them wounded, made their escape, and took their 
route to Rome, where few of them arrired, the rest dying of thdr wounds 
before they reached the. capital. Two mothers wese- jo tiftnspbM^ with 
joy, one at the gate of the city, when she saw her son unexpctctedly appear 
and the other at home, where she found her son, that they both expired on 
the spot. ^ 

+ A dictator cotdd not be regularly named but by the sdrviving consul: 

and Servilius being with the army, the people appointed Fabius by their 

own autiliority, with the title of pro-dictator. . Howerer, the gratitude of 

Rome allowed his descendants to put dictator, instead of pro-dictator, in 

. the list of his titles. 

Vol. X. i Y 30* 
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and he appointed Lucius Minutius his general of the hone.* 
But first he desired permission of the senate to make use of 
a horse when in the field. This was forbidden by an ancient 
law, either because they placed their greatest strength in the 
infantry, and therefore chose that the cpmmander-in-chief 
should be always posted among them; or else because they 
would have the dictator, whose power in all other respects 
was very great, and indeed arbitrary, in this case at least ap* 

fear to be dependent upon the people. In the next place, 
'abius, willing to show the high authority and grandeur of 
his office, in order to make the people more tractable and sub- 
missive, appeared in public with .twenty-four iietars carrying 
the fasces before him; and when the surviving consul met him, 
he sent one of his officers to order him to dismiss his Hciers 
and the other ensigns of his employment, and to join him as 
a private man. 

Then beginning with an act of religion, which is the best 
of all begini^ogs,! and assuring the people that their defeats 
were not owing to the cowardice of the soldiers, 1)ut to the 
general's neglect of the sacred rites and auspices, he exhorted 
them to entertain no dread of the enemy, out by extraordi- 
nary honours to propitiate the gods. Not that he wanted to 
infuse into them a spirit of superstition, but to ' confirm their 
valour by piety, and to deliver them from every other fear by 
a sense of the divine protection. On that occasion he con- 
sulted several of those mysterious books of the Sybils, which 
contained matters of great use to the state; and it is said, that 
some of the prophecies found there perfectly agreed with the 
circumstances oi those times; but it was not lawful for him to 
divulge them. However, in full assembly he vowed to the 
gods a ver sacrum^ that is, all the young which the next sprine 
should produce, on the mountains, the fields, the rivers, and 
meadows of Italy, from the goats, the swine, the sheep, and 
the cows.t H^ likewise vowed to exhibit the great games in 
honour of the ^ods, and to expend upon those games three 
hundred and thirty-three thousand sestereesy three hundred and 
thirty-three denariij and one third of a denarius; which sum In 
our Greek money is eighty-three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-three drachmas and two oboli. What his reason might 
be for fixing upon that precise number is not ea^y to deter- 
mine, unless it were on account of the perfection of the num- 

* According to Polybius and livy, his name was not Lucius, but Marcus 
>Cnutius; nor was he pitched upon by Fabius, but by the people. 

f ]UAM{»y afyofU9cc at, hm ^tCU^' 

i This vow had former^ been made to Mars by Aulus Qonielius, and 
neglected. 
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ber three, as being the first of odd numbers, the first of plu- 
rals,, and containing in itself the first difierences, and the first 
elements of all numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repose themselves on 
acts of religion, made them more easy as to future events. 
For his own part, he placed all his hopes of victory in him- 
self, believing that heaven blesses men with success, on ac- 
count of their virtue and prudence; and therefore he watched 
the motiohsof Hannibal, not with a design to give him battle 
but by length of time to waste his spirit and vigour, and gradu 
aUy to destroy him bjr means of his superibrity in men and 
money. To secure himself against the enemy's horse, he 
took care to encamp above them on high and mountainous 
places. When tiiey sat still, he did ihe same; when they were 
in motion, he showed himself upon the heights, at such a dis- 
tance as not to be obliged to fignt against his inclination, and 
vet near enough, to k6ep them in perpetual alarm, as if amidst 
his arts to gain time, he intended every moment to give them 
battle. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed him to contempt among 
the Romans in general, and even in his own army. The ene- 
my, too, excepting Hannibal, thought him a man of no spirit 
He alone was sensible of the keenness of Fabius, and of the 
manner in which he intended to carry on the war, and there- 
fore was determined, if possible, either by stratagem or force, 
to bring him to a battle, concluding that otherwise the Cartha- 
ginians must be undone; since they could not decide the mat- 
ter in the field, where they had th6 advantage, but must gra- 
dually wear away, and be reduced to nothing, when the dis- 
pute was only who should be superior in men and money. 
Hence it was that he exhausted tne whole art of war, like a 
skilful wrestler, who watches every opportunity to lay hold 
of his adversarv. Sometimes he advanced and alarmed him 
with the apprehensions of an attack; sometimes by marching 
and counter-marching he led him from place to place, hoping 
to draw him from his plan of caution. * But as he was fully 

Sersuaded of its utility, he kept immoveable to his resolution. 
linutius, the general of the horse, gave him, however, no 
small trouble by his unseiasonable courage and neat, harangu- 
ing the army, and filling them with a furious desire to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of success. Thus the soldiers 
were brought to despise Fabius, and by way of derision to 
call him the pedagogue of Hannibal,t while they extolled Mi- 

* Bjtnccu nren vrr^ nnK dLff^etkUAt Myw/Mu fi)thofitnt> 

•\ For the office of a pedagogue of old was (as the name unplies) to tt- 
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nutius as a great man, and one that acted up to the dignity of 
fiome. This led Minutius to give a freer scope to his arro- 
gance and pride, and to ridicule the dictator for encamping 
constantly upon the mountains, — " As if he did it on pur- 
pose that his men might more clearly behold Italy laid waste 
with fire and sword." And he asked the friends of Fabius^ 
^^ Whether he intended to take his army up into heaven, as 
he had bid adieu to the world below, or whether he would 
screen himself from the enemy with clouds and fogs?'^ When 
the dictator's friends brought him an account of these asper- 
sions, and exhorted him to wipe them off by risking a battle; 
"In that case," said he, "I should be of a more dastardly 
spirit than they represent me, if through fear of insults and 
reproaches, I should depart from my own resolution. But 
to fear for my country is not a disagreeable fear. That man 
is unworthy of such a command as this, who shrinks under 
calumnies and slanders, and complies with the humour of 
those whom he ought to govern, and whose folly and rashness 
it is his duty to restrain." 

After this, Hannibal made a disagreeable mistake. For in- 
tending to lead his army farther from Fabius, and to move into 
a part of the country that would afford him forage, he ordered 
the guides, immediately after supper, to conduct him to the 
plains of Casinum. * They taking the word wrong, by reason 
of his barbarous pronunciation of it, led his forces to the bor- 
ders of Campania, near the town of Casilinum, through which 
runs the river Lothronus, which the Romans call Vulturnus. 
The adjacent country is surrounded by mountains, except only 
a valley that stretches out to the ^ea. Near the sea the ground 
is very marshy and full of large banks of sand, by reason of 
the overflowing of the river. The sea is there yery rough, 
and the coast almost impracticable. 

As soon as Hannibal was entered into this valley, Fabius, 
availing himself of his knowledge of the country, seized the 
narrow outlet, and placed in it a guard of four thousand men. 
The main body of his army he posted to advantage on the 

tend the children^ to Cairy them up and down and conduct them home 
ag^ain. 

• Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the territorv of Beneventunv 
a Roman colony, and laid siege to TUesia, a citv at the root of the Appe- 
nines. But finding that neither the ravaging^ of the country,* nor even the 
taking of some cities, could make Fabius quit his eminences, he resolved 
to make use of a stronger bait, which was to enter Campania^ the finest 
country in Italy, and lay it waste under the dictator's eyes, hoping by that 
means to bring him to an action. But, by tlie mistake which Plutarch men- 
tions, his guidfes, instead of conducting him to the plains of Camnum, led 
him into the nanow passes of Casilinum^ which oivldes Samnium from 
Campania^ 
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surrounding hills, and with the lightest and most active of his 
troops, fell upon the enemy's rear, put their whole army in 
disorder and killed about eight hundred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of so disadvantageous a 
situation, and in revenge of tne mistake the suides haa made, 
and the danger they had brought him into, he cri^cified them 
all. But not knowing how to drive the enemy from the 
heights they were masters of, and sensible besides of the ter- 
ror and confusion that reigned amongst his men, who conclud* 
ed themselves fallen into a snare, from which there was no es- 
caping, he had recourse to stratagem. 

The contrivance was this: He' caused two thousand oxen, 
which he had in his camp, to have torches and dry bavins well 
fastened to their horns. These, in the night, upon a signal 
given, were to be lighted, and the oxen to be driven to the 
mountains, near the narrow pass that was guarded by the ene- 
my. While those that had it in charge were thus employed, 
he decamped, and marched slowly forward. So long as the 
lire was moderate, and burnt only the torches and bavins,* the 
oxen moved softly on, as they were driven up the hills; and 
the shepherds and herdsmen on the adjacent heights took them 
for an army that marched in order with lighted torches. But 
when their horns were burnt to the roots, and the fire pierced 
to the quick, terrified, and mad with pain, they no longer kept 
any certain route, but ran up the hills, with their foreheads 
and tails flaming, and setting every thing on fire that came in 
their way. The Romans who yarded the pass were astonish- 
ed; fpr they appeared to them like a great number of men run- 
ning up and down with torches, which scattered fire on every 
side. In their fears, of course, th^y concluded that thev 
should be attacked and surrounded by the enemy; for which 
reason they quitted the pass, and fled to the^main body in the 
camp. Immediately Hannibal's light-armed troops took pos- 
session of the outlet, and the rest of his forces marched ssdely 
through, loaded with a rich booty. 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same night; for some 
of the oxen, as they were scattered about, fell into his hands; 
but, for fear of an ambush in the dark, he kept his men ail 
night under arms in the camp. At break of day he pursued 
the enemy, came up with their rear, and attacked them; seve- 
ral skirmishes ensued in the difficult passes of the mountains, 
and Hannibal's army was put in some disorder, until he de- 
tached from his van a body of Spaniards, light and nimble 
men, who were accustomed to climb such heights. These 
falling upon the heavy-armed Romans, cut ofi* a considerable 
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number of them^ and obliged Fabius to retire. This brought 
upon him more contempt and calumny than ever; for having 
renounced open force, as if he could subdue Hannibal by con- 
duct and foresight, he appeared now to be worsted at his own 
weapons. Hannibal, to incense the Romans still more against 
him, when he came to his lands, ordered them to be spared, 
and set a guard upon them, to prevent the committing of the 
least injury there, while he was ravaging all the country around 
them, and laving it waste with, fire. An account of these 
things being brought to Rome, heavy complaints were made 
thereupon. The tribunes aileged many articles of accusation 
against him before the people, chiefly at the instigation of 
Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabius, out being 
strongly in the interest of Minutius, the general of the horse, 
whose relation he was, he thought by depressing Fabius to 
raise his friend. The senate, too, was offended, particularly 
with the terms he had settled with Hannibal for the ransom of 
prisoners. For it was agreed between them, that the pri- 
soners should be exchanged, man for man, and that if either 
of them had more than the other, he should release them for 
two hundred and fifty drachmas each man;* and upon the 
whole account there remained two hundred and forty Ro- 
mans unexchanged. The. senate determined not to pay this 
ransom, and blamed Fabius as taking a step that was against 
the honour and interest of the state, in endeavouring to re- 
cover men whom cowardice ha^ betrayed into the hands of 
the enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the resentment of his fellow 
citizens, he bore it with invincible patience; but being in want 
of money, and not choosing to deceive Hannibal, or to aban- 
don his countrymen in their distress, he sent his son to Rome, 
with orders to sell part of his estate, and bring him the money 
immediately. This was punctually performed by his son, and 
Fabius redeemed the prisoners; several of whom afterwards 
offered to repay him, but his generosity would not permit him 
to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome bv the priests, to assist at 
some of the solemn sacrifices, and therefore was obliged to 
leave the armv to Minutius; but he both charged him as dic- 
tator, and used many arguments and entreaties with him as a 
friend, not to come to any kind of action. The pains he took 
were lost upon Minutius, for he immediately sousht occasions 
to fight the enemy; and observing one day that Hannibal had 

* Livy calls tli'iB argcnti pondo bina et selihrastn nUKtem; whence we leam 
that the Roman ponao, or pound weiglit of wlver, was equivalent to one 
hundred Grecian drachmas, or a mifuu 
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fient outgreat part of his army to foraee, he attacked these that 
were left behind, and drove them within their entrenchments, 
killing great numbers of them, so that they even feared he 
would storm their camp; and when the rest of the Carthagi- 
«^ian forces weire returned^ he retreated without loss.* .This 
success added to his temerity, and increased the ardour of his 
soldiefrs. The report of it soon reached Rome, and the advan- 
tage was represented as much greater than it really was. When 
Faoius was informed of it, ne said, he dreaded nothing more 
than the success of Mmniius. But the people, mightily elated 
with the news, ran to the forum; and their tribune Metilius 
harangued them from the rostrum^ highly extolling Minutius, 
and accusing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want df spirit, 
but of treacnery. He endeavoured also to involve the prin- 
cipal men in Rome in the same crime, alleging, — ''^that they 
had originally brought the war upon Italy for the destruction 
of the common people, and had put the commonwealth under 
the absolute direction of one man, who, by his slow proceed- 
ings, gave Hannibal opportunity to establish himsefr in the 
country, and to draw fresh forces from Carthage, in order to 
effect a total conquest of Italy." 

Fabius disdained to make any defence against these allega- 
tions of the tribune; he only declared, that ** He would finish 
the sacrifice, and other religious rities, as soon as possible, that 
he might return to the army, and punish Minutius for fighting 
contrary to his orders.^* This occasioned a great tumult 
among the people, who were alarmed at the danger of Minu- 
tius. For it is in the dictator's power to imprison and inflict 
capital punishment, without form or trial; and they thought 
that the wrath of Fabius, now provoked, though he was natu- 
rally very mild iand patient, would prove heavy and Implaca- 
ble. But fear kept them all silent, except Metilius, whos^ 
person, as tributie of the people, could not to be touched, (for 
the tribunes are the only dfiicers of state that retain their au- 
thority after the appointing of a dictator). Metilius entreated, 
insisted that the people should not give up Minutius, to suffer, 
perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caused nis own son to suffer, 
whom he beheaded, when crowned with laurel for his victo- 
ry, but that they should take £i*om Fabius his power to play 
the tyrant, and leave the direction of affairs to one who was 
both able and willing to save his country. The people, though 
much affected with this speech, did not venture to divest Fa- 
bius of the dictatorship, notwithstanding the odium he had in- 

I 

• Others say, that he lost five thousand of his men, and that the enemy's 
' loss did not exceed his by more than a thousand. 
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curred^ but decreed that Minutius should share the command 
with him, and have equal authority in conducting the war; a 
thine never before practised in Rome. There was, however^ 
another instance of it soon after, upon the unfortunate action 
of Gannaet; for Marcus Junius the dictator, being then in the 
field, they created another dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up 
the senate, many of whose members were slain in that battle. 
There was this difierence, indeed, that Buteo had no sooner 
enrolled the new senators, than he dismissed his UetorSj and the 
rest of his retinue, and mixed with the crowd, stopping some 
time in \he forum about his own afiairs as a private man. 

When the people had thus invested Minutius with a power 
equal to that of^ the dictator, ihey thought they should find 
Fabius extremely humbled and dejected; but it soon appeared 
that they knew not the man. For he did not reckon their 
mistake any'unhappiness to him; but, as Diogenes the philoso- 
pher, when one said,: — " They deride you,'' answered, — 
'^ Well, but I am not derided;'' accounting those only to be 
ridiculed, who feel the ridicule, and are discomposed at it; so 
Fabius bore, without emotion, all that happened to himself, 
herein confirming that position in philosopny, which afSrms 
that a wUe and good man can suffer no disgrace. But he was un- 
der no small concern for the public, on account of the unadvis- 
ed proceeding of the people, who had put it in the power of a 
rash man to indulge his indiscreet amoition for military dis- 
tinction; and apprehensive that Minutius, infatuated with am- 
bition, mi^ht take some fatal step, he left Rome very privately* 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrpgance of Mi- 
nutius grown to such a height, that it was no loneer to be en- 
dured. Fabius, therefore, refused to comply with his demand 
of having the army under his orders every other day, and, in- 
stead of that, divided the forces with him, choosine rather to 
have the full command of a part, than the direction of the whole 
by turns. He therefore took llie first and fourth legions hinv- 
self, leaving the second and third to Minutius; and the confed- 
erate forces were likewise equally divided. 

Minutius valued himself highly upon this, that the power 
of the greatest and most arbitrary office in the state was con- 
trolled and reduced for his sake. But Fabius put him in mind, 
f ^ That it was not Fabius whom he had to contend with, but 
Hannibal; that if he would, notwithstanding, consider his col- 
league, as his rival, he must take care lest he who had so suc- 
cessfully carried his point with the people, should one day ap- 
pear to have their safety and interest less at heart than the man 
who had been so ill treated by them." Minutius considering 
this as the efiect of an old man's pique, and taking the troops 
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tbat fdt to hi» lot, marked out a separate camp for them.* 
Hannibal was well informed of all that passed, and watched 
his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not difficult to 
take possession of> which yet would afford an army a very safe 
and commodious post The ground about it, at a distancie, 
seemed quite level and plain, though there were in it several 
ditches and hollows: ana, therefore, though he might privately 
have seized that post with ease, yet he left it as a oait to draw 
the enemy to an engagement But as soon as he saw Minn- 
tins parted from Fabius, he took an opportunity in the night 
to place a numbert of men in those ditches and hollows; and 
early in the morning he openly sent out a small party, as if 
designed to make themselves masters of the hill, but really to 
draw M inutius to dispute it with them. The event answered 
his expectation; for Minutius sent out his light-armed troops 
first, tnen the cavalry, and at last, when he saw Hannibal send 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out with 
all his forces in order of battle, and attacked with great vi- 
gour the Cartha^nians, who were marking out a camp upon 
3ie hill. The fortune of the day was doubtfu.l, until Hanni- 
bal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into the stiare, and 
tbat their rear was o^n to the ambuscade, instantly gave the 
signal. Hereupon his men rushed out on all sides, c^nd ad- 
vanced with loud shouts, and cuttine in pieces the hindmost 
ranks, they put the Romans in disorder and terror inexpressi- 
ble. Even the spirit of Minutius beg^n to shrink; and he 
looked first upon one officer and then upon another, but not 
one of them durst stand his ^ound: they all betook them- 
selves to flight, and' the flight itself proved fatal; for the Nu- 
midians, now victorious, ^loped round the plain, and killed 
tiiose whom they found dispersed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his countrymen. 
Foreseeing what would happen, he kept his forces under arms, 
and took care to be informed how the action went on: nor did 
he trust to the reports of others, but he himself looked out 
from an eminence not far from his camp. When he saw the 
army of his colleague surrounded and broken, and the cry 
reacljjed him, not like that of men standing the charge, but of 

persons flying in great dismay, :|: he smote upon his thigh, and 

■ 

* About fifteen hundred paces ftom Fftbius. 

f Five hundred horse and five thousand foot — Pofyh. 

i Homer mentions the custom of smiting^ upon the thig^h in tune of trou- 
ble Km « m7r}jr)*n fMfm* and \i^e learn from scripture, that it was prac- 
tised in the east. 

Compare Horn. H. ^. v. 162, and this passage of Plutarch, with Jer. xxxL 
19, and Ezek. xxi. 12. 

^ OL. I. 2 Z 31 
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with a deep sigh said to his firiends abmit him, — << Ye ^s! 
how much soo&er than I expected, and yet later than his in- 
discreet proceedings required, has Minutius ruined himself! '^ 
Then haying commanded the standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, he addressed them in these words: 
" Now, my brave soldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
Minutius, let him exert himself;, for he deserves assistance for 
his valour and the love he bears his country. If, in his haste 
to drive out the enemy, he has committed any error, this is 
not a time to find fault with him.'' 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away tiie Numidians, 
who were picking up stragglers m the field. Then he attacked 
those who were charging the Romans in the rear. Such as 
made resistance he stew; but the greatest part retreated to 
Uieir own army, before the communication was cut ofif, lest 
they should themselves be surrounded in their turn. Han- 
nibal seeing this change of fortune, and finding that Fabius 
pushed on through the hottest of the battle, with a vigour 
above his years, to come up to Minutius upon the hill, put an 
6nd to the dispute, and havine sounded a retreat, retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on their part, were not sorry when 
the action was over. Hannibal, as he was drawing on, is re- 
ported to have said smartly to those that were by, — ''Did net 
I often tell you, that this cloud would one day burst upon us 
from the mountains, with all the fury of a storm?" 

After the battle, Fabius having collected the spoils of such 
Carthaginians as were Jeft dead upon the field, returned to his 
post; nor did he let fall one haughty or angry word against 
his colleague. As for Minutius, having called his men to- 

§ ether, he thus expressed himself: — '' Friends and fellow-sol- 
iers, not to err at all in the management of great affairs, is 
above the wisdom of men;< but it is the part of a prudent and 
good man, to learn, from his errors and miscarriages, to cor- 
rect himself for the future. For my part, I confess, that 
though fortune has frowned upon me a little, I have much to 
thank her for. For what I could not be brought to be sensible 
of in so long a time, I have les^ned in the small compass of 
one day, that I know not how to command, but have need to 
be under the direction of another; and from this moment I bid 
adieu to the ambition of getting the better of a man whom it 
is an honour to be foiled by. In all other respects the dicta- 
tor shall be your commander; but in the due expressions of 
gratitude to him, I will be your leader still, by being tiie first 
to show an example of obedience and submission." 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the eagles, and 
the troops to follow, himself marching at the head, to me camp 
of Fabius. Being admitted, he went directly to his tent 
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Tlie whole army waited with impatience for the event. When 
Fahius came out, Minutius fixed his standard before him, and , 
with a loud voice saluted him by the name of Father; at tiie 
same time his soldiers called those of Fabius their Pa^ron^, an 
appellation which freed-men gave to those that enfranchise 
them. These respects being paid, and silence taken place, 
Minutius thus addressed himself to the dictator: — '^You have 
this day, Fabius, obtained two victories, one over the enemy 
by your valour, the bther over your colleague by your pru- 
dence and humanity. By the former you saved us, by the lat- 
ter you hav.e instructed us; and Hannibal's victory over us, is 
not more disgraceful than your's is honourable and salutary to 
us. I call you Father^ not knowing a more honourable name, 
and am more indebted to you than to my real father. To him 
I owe my being, but to you the preservation «f my life, and 
the lives of all these brave men.'^ After this, he threw him- 
self into the arms of Fabius, and the soldiers of each army 
embraced one another, with every expression of tenderness, 
and with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dictatorship, and 
consuls were created. * The first of these kept to the plans 
which Fabius had laid down. He took care not to come to a 
pitched battle with Hannibal, but sent succours to the allies of 
Rome, and prevented any revolt in their cities. But when 
Terentius V arro,t a man of obscure birth, and remarkable 
only for his temerity and servile complaisance to the people, 
rose to the consulship, it soon appeared that his boldness and 
inexperience would oring him to risk the very being of the 
commonwealth; for he loudly insisted in the assemblies of the 
people, that the war stood still whilst it was under the con- 
duct of the Fabii; but for his part he would take but one day 
to get sight of the enemy, ana to beat him. With these pro- 
mises he so prevailed on the multitude, that he raised greater 
forces than Rome had overbad on foot before in her most dan- 
gerous wars; for he mustered:): no feWer than eighty-eight 

* According' to Livy, Fabius, after the nx months of his dictatorship were 
expired, resigned the army to the consuls of that year, Servilius and Afi- 
lius; the latter having been appointed in the room of Flaminius, who was 
killed in battle. But Plutarch follows Polybius, who says, that as the time 
for the election of new consuls approached, the Romans named L. iEmilius 
Paulus and Terentius Varro consuls, after which the dictators resigned 
their charge. 

t Varro was the son of a butcher, and had followed his father's profession ^ 

is youth; but growing ricli he had forsaken that mean calling; and, by 
the favour of the people, procured by supporting the most turbulent of 
their tribunes, he obtained the consulate. i 

% It was usual with the Romans to muster every year four legions, which | 

connsting, in diificult times, each of five thousand Roman foot, and three | 
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thousand men. Hereupon Fabius, and otibier wise and experi- 
ence3 persons among the Romans, were ^eatly alarmed; be- 
cause they saw no resource for the state, if such a number of 
their youth should be cut off. They addressed themselves, 
therefore, to the other consul, Paulus ^milius, a man pf great 
experience in war, but disagreeable to the people, and at the 
same time afraid of them, for they had formerly set a consi- 
derable fine upon him. Fabius, however, encouraged him to 
withstand the temerity of his. colleague, telling him, — "That 
the dispute he had to support for his country was not so much 
with Hannibal as with varro. The latter," said he, "will 
hasten to an engagement,^ because he knows not his own 
strength; and the former because he knows his own weakness. 
But believe me, iEmilius, I deserve more attention than Varro, 
with respect to the affairs of Hannibal; and I do assure you, 
that if the Romans come to no battle with him this year, he 
will either be undone by his stay in Italy, or else be obliged 
to quit it Even now when he seems to be victorious, and to 
carry all before him, not one of his enemies has quitted the 
Roman interest, and not a third part of the forces remains, 
which he brought from home with him." To this j^milius 
is said to have answered, — "My friend, when I consider my- 
self only, I conclude it better for me to fall upon the weapons 
of the enemy than by the sentence of my own countrymen. 
However, since the state of public affairs is so critical, I ^ill 
endeavour to approve myseli a good general, and had rather 
appear such to you than to all who oppose you, and who would 
draw me, willing or unwiUiDg, to t^eir p^rtyl" With these 
sentiments' iBmuius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to agree, t that they 
should command alternately each his day, when his turn came, 
took post over against Hannibal, on the banks of the Aufidus, 
near the village of Cannse. j: As soon as it was light he gave 

hundred horse and a battalion of Latins equal to that niiml/er» amounted 
in the whole to .42,400. But this year instead of four legions, they raised 
eight. 

• The best dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, to prolong the war, 
that Hannibal, who was already weakened, mis-ht wear himself out by de- 
grees; and, for the same reason^ it was Hannibau's business to fight. 

f It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the consuls, when they went 
upon the same service, should have the command of the army by turns. 

i Cannae, according to Livy, Appian, and Flonis, was only a poor village, 
which afterwards became famous on account of the battle fought near it; 
but polybius, who lived near the time of the second Punic war, styles 
Cannx a city; and adds, that it had been razed a year before the defeat of 
the Roman anny. Silius Itallcus agrees with Polybius. It was afterwards 
rebuilt; for Pliny ranks it ;miong the cities of Apulia. The ruins pf Cannae 
are still to be seen in the tcmtory of Rwi. 
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the signal for battle, which is a red mantle setup over the 
general's tent. The Carthaginians were a little disheartened 
at first, when they saw how daring the consul was, and that 
his army was more than twice their number. But Hannibal 
haying ordered them to arm, himself, with a few others, rode 
up to an eminence, to take k view of the enemy now drawn 
up for battle. One Gisco, that accompanied him, a man of his 
own rank, happening to say, — " The numbers of the enemy 
appeared to him surprising,'* Hannibal replied, with a serious 
countenance, — "There is another thing which has escaped 
your obseryation, much more surprising than that" Upon 
nis asking what it was, — " It is," said he, " that among such 
numbers, not one of them is named Gisco." The whole com- 
pany were diverted with the humour of his observation; and as 
they returned to the camp, they told the jest to those they' 
met, so that the laugh became universal. At sight of this the 
Carthaginians took courage, thinking it must proceed from the 

treat contempt in which their general held tne Romans, that 
e could jest and laugh in the mce of danger. 
In this battle Hannibal save great proofs of generalship. 
In the first place, he took advantage of the ground, to post his 
men with their backs to the wind, which was then very violent 
and scorching, and drove from the dry plains, over the heads 
of the Carthaginians, clouds of sand and dust into the eyes 
and nostrils ofthe Romans, so that they were obliged to turn 
away their faces, and break their ranks. In the next place, 
his troops were drawn up with superior art. He placed the 
flower of them in the wings, and those upon whom ne had less 
dependence in the main corps, which was considerably more 
advanced than the wings. Then he commanded those in the 
wings, that when the enemy had charged, and vigorously 
pushed that advanced body, which he knew would give way, 
and open a passage for them to the very centre, and when the 
Romans by this means should be far enough engaged within 
the two wings, they should both on the right and left take them 
in flank,^ and endeavour to surround them.* This was the 
principal cause of the greatxarnage that followed; for the ene- 
my pressing upon Hannibal's front, which gave ground, the 
form of his army was changed into a half moon; and the offi- 
cers of the aelect troops caused the two points of the wings to 
join behind the Romans. Thus they were exposed to the at- 
tacks ofthe Carthaginians on all sides; an incredible slaughter 
followed; nor did any escape but the few that retreated before 
the main body was enclosed. 

* Five htmdred Numidians pretended to desert to the Romans: but in the 
heat ofthe battle turned a|;iun8t them, and attacked them in the tear, 

. ^ 31* 
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It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident happened to 
the Roman cavalry; for the horse which -^milius rode, hav- 
ing received some hurt, threw him; and those about him 
alighting to assist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of 
the tavalry seeing this, and taking it for a signal for them to 
do the same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. At 
sight of this, Hannibal said, — " This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand and foot'' But 
the particulars may be found at large in the historians who 
have described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse to Vcnu- 
tia; and ^milius, covered with darts which stuck in his 
wounds, sat down in anguish and despair, waiting for the ene- 
my to despatch him. His head and his face were so disfigured 
and stained with blood, that it was not easy to know him ; 
even his friends and servants passed by him without stopping. 
At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of sl patrician family, 

Eerceiving who he was, dismounted, and entreated him to take 
is horse, and save himself for the commonwealth, which had 
then more occasion than ever for so good a consul. But no- 
thing could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; and, not- 
withstanding the young man's tears, ne obliged him to mount 
his horse again. Then rising up, and takingliim by the hand, 
**Tell Faoius Maximus," said he "and, JLentulus, do you 
jrourself be witness,* that Paulus iEmilius followed his direc- 
tions to the last, and did not deviate in the least from the plan 
agreed upon between them, but was first overcome by Varro, 
and then by Hannibal." Having despatched Lentulus with 
this commission, he rushed among the enemy's swords, and 
was slain. Fifty thousand Romans are said to have fallen in 
this battle,t and four thousand to. have been taken prisoners, 
beside ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both 
camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
J3ur8ue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugi- 
tives, assuring him that in five days he might sup in the Capi- 
tol. It is not easy to conjecture vyhat his reason was for not 

• 

f According to lAvy^ there were killed off the Romans only forty thousand 
foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Poh bius sjiys that seventy 
thousand were killed. The loss of the Carthaginians did not amount to six 
thousand. 

When the Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other moving 
objects diey found, to their great surprise, a Numidian, yet alive, lying un- 
der the dead body of a Romnn, who had thrown himself lieadlong on liis 
enemy, and beat him down; but being no longer able to make use of bis 
weapons, becmise he hnd lost liis hands, hud toi-u off' the nose and caisof the 
Nun)idiUM ^^ ilb hj*» teeth, and in that fit cfra'^'-e expired. 
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taking this step. Most probably some deity opposed it, and 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timidity. On 
this account it was that a Carthaginian, named Barca, said to 
him vrith some heat, — " Hannibal, you know how to gain a 
victory, but not how to use it^** 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such an alteration in 
his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, nor 
magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular supplies 
for the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, like a great band of robbers from place to 
place; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy; 
its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted to him; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are not only, 
what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For the pro- 
ceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed by counsels more than 
human; to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, which 
penetrated into futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
seemed incredible to the very persons who experiencied it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her last hope; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to which she flies for refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held up 
her head, and that her children were not dispersed, as when 
she was taken by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resolu- 
tion, now, when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about the city with 
a calm and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gfacious address, checking their effeminate lamentations, and 
preventing them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet; Ije encour 
raged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their body, 

* Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknowledged his 
mistake in not pursuing* that day's success, and used often to cry out, O 
Cannx, Cannae! ^ 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, in defence of Hannibal, that 
the,advanta^s he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who could 
liot act in a siege: that the inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms 
from their inikncy; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their wives, 
their children, and their domestic gods; and, when sheltered by walls and 
ramparts, would probably be invincible: That tliey had as many genei-als as 
senators: That no one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessary to gain some of them before he attempted the capital: 
And lastly, that if he had attempted the capital first, and without success, 
he would not have been able to gam any one nation or city. 
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It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident happened to 
the Roman cavalry; for the horse which -Similius rode, hav- 
ing received some hurt, threw him; and those about him 
alighting to assist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of 
the tavalry seeing this, and taking it for a signal for them to 
do the same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. At 
sight of this, Hannibal said, — ** This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand and foot. '* But 
the particulars may be found at large in the historians who 
have described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse to Venu- 
tia; and .Smilius, covered with darts which stuck in his 
wounds, sat down in angdish and despair, waiting for the ene- 
my to despatch him. His head and his face were so disfigured 
and stained with blood, that it was not easy to know him'; 
even his friends and servants passed by him without stopping. 
At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of a patrician family, 

Serceiving who he was, dismounted, and entreated him to take 
is horse, and save himself for the commonwealth, which had 
then more occasion than ever for so good a consul. But no- 
thing could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; and, not- 
withstanding the young man's tears, ne obliged him to mount 
his horse again. Then rising up, and takin^im by the hand, 
"Tell Fabius Maximus," saia he "and, JLentulus, do you 
jrourself be witness,* that Paulus -^milius followed his direc- 
tions to the last, and did not deviate in the least from the plan 
agreed upon between them, but was first overcome by Varro, 
and then by Hannibal.'' Having despatched Lentulus with 
this commission, he rushed among the enemy's swords, and 
was slain.' Fifty thousand Romans are said to have fallen in 
this battle,! and four thousand to have been taken prisoners, 
beside ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both 
camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
J3ursue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugi- 
tives, assuring him that in five days he might sup in the Capi- 
tol. It is not easy to conjecture D^hat his reason was for not 

f According to tAYy, there were killed of<the Romans only forty tiiousand 
foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Poh bius sfiys that seventy 
thousand were killed. The loss of the Carthaginians did not amount to six 
thousand. 

When the Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other moving 
objects tliey found, to their great surprise, a Numidian, yet alive, lying un- 
der the dead body of a Roman, who had tlirown liimself headlong on his 
enemy, and beat him down; hut being no longer able to make use of his 
weapons, bec:uise he h:ul lost his ?uin(!s," liud torn off* the nose and carsof the 
Nunjidiuii \a lib hi«j teeth, and in that fit ofrag-e expired. 
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taking this step. Most probably some deity opposed it^ add 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timidity. On 
this account it was that a Carthaginian^ named Barca, said to 
him with some heat, — " Hannibal^ you know how to gain a 
victory, but not how to use it.^'* 

The battle of Cannse, however, made such an alteration in 
his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, nor 
magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular supplies 
for the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, like a great band of robbers from place to 
place; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy; 
its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted to him; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weieht into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are not only, 
what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For the pro- 
ceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed hy counsels more than 
human; to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, which 
penetrated into futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
seemed incredible to the very persons who experienced it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her last hope; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to which she flies lor refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held up 
her head, and that her children were not dispersed, as when 
she was taken by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resolu- 
tion, now, when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about the city with 
a calm and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamentations, and 
preventing them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet; \ie encour 
raged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their body, 

* Zonanis tells us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknowledged his 
mistake in not pursuing that day's success, and used often to ciy out, O 
Cannae, Cannx! 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, in defence of Hannibal, that 
the^advantages he had guned were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who could 
not act in a siege: that the inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms 
from their infancy; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their wives, 
their children, and their domestic gods; and, when sheltered by walls and 
ramparts, would probably be invincible: That they had as many g^nei-als as 
senators: That no one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessaiy to gain some of them before he atffempted the capital: 
And lastly, that if he had attempted the capital fii*st, and without success, 
he would not have been able to gain any one nation or city. 
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family to anj among the allies, solicited some of his men to 
deserty he did not treat him harshly, but acknowledged that 
he had been too much neglected; declaring, at the same time, 
tiidt he was now perfectly sensible how much his officers had 
been to blame, in distributing honours more out of favour 
than regard to merit; and that, for the future, he should take 
it ill if ne did not apply to him when he had any request to 
make. This was followed with a present of a war-horse, and 
with other marks of honour; and from that time the man be- 
haved with great fidelity and zeal for the service. Fabius 
thought it hard, that, while those that bred dogs and horses 
soften their stubborn tempers, and bring down their fierce 
spirits, by care and kindness, rather than with whips and 
cnains, he who has the command of men should not endeavour 
to correct their errors by gentleness and goodness, but treat 
them even in a harsher and more violent manner than garden- 
ers do the wild fig-trees, wild pears and olives, whose nature 
they subdue by cultivation, and which, by that means, they 
bring to produce very agreeable fruit 

Another time, some of his officers informed^ him, that one 
of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his post, 
and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he asked 
what kind of a man he was in other respects; and they all de- 
clared it was not easy to find so good a soldier, doing him the 
justice to mention several extraordinary instances of his valour. 
On inquiring into the cause of this irregularity, he found that 
the man was passionately in love, and that, for the sake of see- 
ing a young woman, he ventured out of the camp, and took a 
long and dangerous journey, every night. Hereupon Fabius 
gave orders to some of his men to find out the woman, and 
convey her into his own tent, but took care that the Lucanian 
should not know it Then he sent for him, and taking him 
aside, spoke to him as follows: — " I very well know that you 
have lain many niehts out of the camp, in breach of the Ko- 
man discipline and laws; at the same time, I am not ignorant 
of your past services. In consideration of them, I forgive 
your present crime; but, for the future, I will give you in 
charge to a person who shall be answerable for you. " While 
the soldier stood much amazed, Fabius produced the woman, 
and putting her in his hands, thus expressed himself: — <^ This 
is the person who engages for you, that you will remain in 
camp, and now we shall see whether there was not some trai- 
torous design which drew you out, and which you made the 
tove of this woman a cloak for. " Such is the account we have 
of this afiair. 

By means of another love-afikir, Fabius recovered the city 
of Tarentum, which had been treacherously delivered up to 
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Hannibal. ^ A voung man, a native of that plaice, who served 
under Fabius, had a sister there, who loved him with ^eat 
tenderness. This youth being informed that a certain Bru- 
tian,* one of the omcers of the garrison which Hannibal had 
put in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his sister, 
noped to avail himself of this circumstance to the advantage 
of the Romans. ^ Therefore, with the permission of Fabius, 
he returned to his sister at Tarentum, under colour of having 
deserted. Some days passed, during which the Brutian for- 
bore his visits, for she supposed that her brother knew nothing 
of the amour. This obliged the young man to come to an ex- 
planation: — " It has been currently reported," said he, " that 
you receive addresses from a man of some distinction. Pray 
who is he? If he is a man of honour and character, as they say 
he is, Mars, who confounds all things, takes but little thought 
of what country he may be. What necessity imposes is no 
disgrace; but we may rather thir^k ourselves fortunate, at a 
time when justice yields to force, if that which force might 
compel us to, happens not to be disagreeable to our own incli- 
nations." Thus encouraged, the youn^ woman sent for the 
Brutian, and presented him to her brotner. And as she be- 
haved to him m a kinder and more complying manner, through 
her brother's means, who was very indulgent to his passion, 
it was not very difficult to prevail with the Brutian, who was 
deeply in love, and was wiuial a mercenary,! to deliver up the 
town, upon promises of ^eat rewards from Fabius. 

This IS the account which most historians give us; yet some 
say, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gained, was not 
a Tareiitine, but a Brutian; that she had been concubine to Fa- 
bius; and that when she found the governor of Tarentum was 
her countryman and acquaintance, she told Fabius of it, and 
finding means, by approaching the walls, to make him a pro- 
posal, she drew him over to the Roman interest 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to make a diver- 
sion, gave directions to the garrison of Rhegium, to lay waste 
the Brutian territories, and, if possible, to make themselves 
masters of Caulonia. These were a body of eight thousand 
men, composed partly of deserters and partly of the most 
worthless of that infamous band brought bv Marcellus out of 
Sicily, t and therefore the loss of them would not be great, nor 

•j- Af^fagjne fMv^w^fi . This has been mistranslated a mim of a mer- 

eenary disposition. Tiie words only import that he was not of Hannibal's 
own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence all ^pdvemments should learn 
to beware how they entrust their towns with garrisons of hired troops and 
strangers. 

i These men were brought from Sicily, not by Maxcellus, but by his col- 
league Lxvinus. 
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'much lamented by the Romans. These men he threw out as 
a bait for Hannibal, and by sacrificing them, hoped to draw 
him to a distance from Tarentum. The design succeeded ac- 
cordingly; for Hannibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, 
and Fabius in the mean time laid siege to Tarentum. The 
sixth day of the siege, the young man having settied the mat- 
ter with theBrutian officer, by means of his sister, and having 
well observed the place where he kept guard, and promised to 
let in the Romans, went to Fabius by night and gave him an 
account of it The consul moved to the appointed quarter, 
though not entirely depending upon the promise that the town 
would be betrayed. There he himself sat still, but at the same 
time ordered an assault on every other part, both by sea and 
land. This was put in execution with great noise and tumult, 
which drew most of the Tarentines that way, to assist the 
garrison, and repel the besiegers. Then the Brutian giving 
Fabius the signal, he scaled the walls, and got possession of 
the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have indulged a criminal 
ambition.* For that it might not appear that the place was 
betrayed to him, he ordered the Brutians to be first put to the 
sword. But he failed in his design; for the former suspicion 
still remained, and he incurred, besides, the reproafth of per- 
fidy and inhumanity. Many of the Tarentines also were kill- 
ed; thirty thousand, of them were sold for slaves; the army 
had the plunder of the town, and three thousand talents were 
brought into the public treasury.' Whilst every thin^ was 
ransacked, and the spoils were heaped before Fabius, it is re- 

Eorted that the officer who took the inventory, asked, ** What 
e would have them do with the gods?'' meaning the statues 
and pictures: Fabius answered, ** Let us leave the Tarentines 
their angry gods.t However, he carried away a colossus of 
Hercules, which he afterwards set up in the Capitol, and near 
it an equestrian statue of himself in brass. $ Tnus he showed 
himseli inferior to Marcellus in his taste for the fine arts, and 
still more so in mercy and humanity. Marcellus in this re- 
spect had greatly the advantage, as we have already observed 
m his life. 
Hannibal had hastened to the relief of Tarentum; and being 

• Livy does not say that Fabius gave such otden. He only says, ** There 
were many Brutians slain, either through ignorance, or through the ancient 
hatred wluch the Romans bore them, or because the Romans were desirous 
that Tarentum should seem to be taken sword in hand, rather than betray- 
ed to them." 

j-The gods were in the attitude of combatants; and they appeared to have 
fought Bgadnst the Tarentines. 

* The work of I.ysippus. 
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within five miles of it^ wb^ it was taken, he sormded not to 
say publiclv, ^^ The Komans, too, have tiieir Hannihal; for we 
have lost Tarentum in the same manner that we gained it '' 
And, in private, he then first acknowledged to his friends, 
^^That he had always thought it difficult, but now saw it was 
impossible, wiUi the forces ne had, to conquer Italy.'' 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph more splendid 
than the former, having gloriously maintained the field against 
Hannibal and baffled all his schemes with ease, just as an able 
wrestler disengages himself from the arms of his ^antagonist, 
whose grasp no longer retains the same vigour. For Hanni- 
baPs army was now partly enervated with opulence and luxu- 
ry, and partly' impaired and worn out with continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum when it was 
betrayed to Hannibal, retired into the citadel, and held it 
till the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer beheld 
with pain the honours conferred upon Fabius; and one day 
his envy and vanity drew from him this expression in the 
senate: "I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Taren- 
tum." True," said Fabius laughing, "for if you liad not 
lost the town, I had never recovered it." 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to Fabius, 
they elected his son consul.^ When he had entered upon his 
office, and was settling some point relating to the war, the 
father, either on account of his a^ and infirmities, or else to 
try his son^ mounted his horse to ride up to him. The young 
consul seeing him at a distance, would not suffer it, but sent 
one of the Itetors to his father, with orders for him to dis- 
mount, and to come on foot to the consul, if he had any occa- 
sion to apply to him. The whole assembly were moved at 
this, and cast their eyes upon Fabius, by their silence and 
their looks expressing their resentment of the Indignity of- 
fered to a person of his character. But he instantly Sighted, 
and ran to his son, and embraced him with great tenderness: — 
"My son," said he, "I applaud your sentiments and your 
behaviour. You know wnat a people you command, and 
have a just sense of the dignity ol your office. This was the 
way that we and our forefathers took to advance Rome to her 
present height of glory, always considering the honour and 
interest of our countiy before that of our own fathers and 
children." 

And indeed it is reported that the great-grandfather of our 
Fabius,t though he was one of liie greatest men in Rome,. 

* The son was elected consul four years before the father tool^ Tap 
rentum. 
j- Fabius Rullus. 

32 
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whether we consider his reputation or authority, though he 
had been five times consul, and had been honoured wim se- 
veral glorious triumphs on account of his success in wars of the 
last importance, yet condescended to serve as lieutenant to his 
son, then consul,* in an expedition against the Samnites: and 
while his son, in the triumph which was decreed him, drove 
into Rome in a chariot and four, he, with others, followed him 
on horseback. Thus, while he had authority over his son. 
considered as a private man, and while he was,t both especi- 
ally and reputedlv, the most considerable member of the com- 
monwealth, vet ne gloried in showine his subjection to the 
laws and to t&b magistrate. Nor was this the only part of hif 
character that deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to lose his son 
he bore that loss with sreat moderation, as became a wise man 
and a good father; and the funeral oration, ( which, on occa- 
sion of the deaths of illustrious men, is usuallv pronounced by 
some near kinsman, he delivered himself; and naviog commit* 
ted it to writing, made it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent proconsul 
into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians in many batdes, 
and driven them out of that province; and when he had, more- 
over, reduced several towns and nations under the obedience 
of Rome, on returning loaded with spoil, he was received 
with great acclamations and general joy. Being appointed con- 
sul, and finding that the people expected something great 
and striking at his hands, he considered it as an antiquated 
method, and worthy only of the inactivity of an old man, to 
watch the motions of Hannibal in Italy; and therefore deter- 
mined to remove the seat of war from thence into Africa, to 
fill the enemy's country with his legions, to extend his ravages 
far and wide, and to attempt Carthage itself. With this view, 
he exerted all his talents to bring the people into his design. 
But Fabius, on this occasion, filled the citv with alarms, as if 
the commonwealth was going to be brought into the most ex- 
treme danger, by a rash ana indiscreet young man; in short, 
he scrupled not to do or to say any thing he thought likely to 

* F»biu8 Giugfes, who had been defeated by the Sammtes, and would have 
been degraded, had not his father promised to attend him in his second ex- 
pedition as his lieutenant. 

f -^ — ««u '«»» vf69ayof«nfin9c 

i Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speaks in lugfa tenns, both of Fabius 
and this oration of his: — « Many extraordinaiy things have I Imown in that 
roan, but nothing more admirable than the manner in which he bore the 
death of his son, a person of g[reat merit and of consular dignity. His eulo- 

fium is in oiir hands; and wmle we read it, do we not look down on tiie 
est of the philosophers^" i 
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dissuade his countrymen from embracing the proposal. With 
the senate he carried his point.* But the people believed that 
his opposition to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his 
success, or from a secret fear, that if this young hero shom^d 
perform some signal exploit, put an end to the war, or even 
remove it out of Italy, his own slow proceedings through tne 
course of so many years might be imputed to indolence or 
timidity, • 

To me Fabius seems at first to have opposed the measures 
of Scipio, from an excess of caution and prudence, and to have 
really thought the danger attending his project great; but in 
the progress of the opposition I think he went too great lengths, 
misled by ambition and a jealousy of Scipio's rising glory; for 
he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade him not to yield tnat province to Scipio, but, if 
he thought it proper to conduct the war in that manner, to go 
himself against Carthage. t Nay, even hindered the raising 
of money for that expedition; so that Scipio was obliged to 
find the supplies as he could: and he efiected it through his in- 
terest with the cities of Hetruria, which were wholly devoted 
to him. t As for Crassus, he staid at home, partly induced to 
it by his disposition, which was mild and peaceful, and partly 
by the care of religion, which was entrusted to him as high 
priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverse the de- 
sign. He endeavoured to prevent the young men, who oflTer- 
ed to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and loudly 
declared, both in the senate andyortiw, " That Scipio did not 
only himself avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry away with 
him the remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young 
men to abandon their parents, their wives, and native city, 
whilst an unsubdued and potent enemy was still at their 
doors." With these assertions he so terrified the people, that 
they allowed Scipio to take with him only the legions that 
were in Sicily, and three hundred of those men who had serv- 
ed him with so much fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fa- 
bius seems to have followed the aictates of his own cautious 
temper. 

* See the debates in the senate on that occwnon, in lAyy^ lib. xxviiL 
j- This Crassus could not do; for beings ForUifex MaximtUf it wasnecess*- 
zy that he should remain in Italy. , 

^ Scipio was empowered to ask of the alUes all things neoessaiyfor buUd^ 
ing and equipping a new fleet. And many of the provinces and cities vo- 
luntarily taxed themselves to furnish him with com, iron, timber, cloth for 
sails, &c. so that in forty days after the cuttin? of the timber, he was in a con- 
dition to. set sail with a fleet of thirty new gidleys, besides the thirty he had 
before. There went w^th him about «)ven thousand volunteers. 
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After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an account wai^ 
soon brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful achieve* 
ments. This account was followed by rich spoils, whi-ch con- 
firmed it. A Numidian king was taken prisoner; two camps 
were burnt and destroyed, and in them a vast number of men, 
arms, and horses; and the Carthaginians sent orders to Han- 
nibad to c[uit his fruitless hopes in Italy, and return home to 
defej^d his own country. Whilst every tongue was applaud- 
ing these exploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed that his successor 
should be appointed, without any snadow of reason for it, ex- 
cept what tnis well-known maxim implies, viz, ^< That it is 
dangerous to trust affairs of such importance to the fortune of 
one man, because it is not likely that he will always be suc- 
cessful." 

By this he offended the people, who now considered him as 
a captious and envious man; or as one whose courage and 
hopes were lost in the drees of years, and who therefore look- 
ed upon Hannibal as mucn more formidable than he really 
was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his army, and 
quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to disturb the jgeneral joy, 
and to damp the spirits of Rome. For he took the liberty to 
affirm, — "That the commonwealth was now come to her last 
and wor^t trial: that she had the most reason to dread the ef- 
forts of Hannibal when he should arrive in Africa, and attack 
her sons under the walls of Carthage; that Scipio would have 
to do with an army yet warm with the blood of so many Ro- 
man generals, dictators, and consuls," The city was alarmed 
with these declamations; and though the war was removed in- 
to Africa, the danger seemed to approach nearer Rome than 
ever. 

However, soon after Scipio defeated Hannibal in a pitched 
battle, pulled down the pride of Carthage, and trod it under 
foot. This afibrded the Romans a pleasure beyond all their 
hopes, and restored a firmness to their enipire, which had been 
shaken with so many tempests. But Fabius Maximus did 
not live to the end o( the war, to hear of the overthrow of 
Hannibalf or to see the prosperit}^ of his country re-establish- 
ed; for about the time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick, 
and died. We are assured, that Epaminondas died so poor, 
that the Thebans buried him at the public charge; for at his 
death nothing was found in his house but an iron spit* The 

* Xylander is of opinion, that the word o&t^/cnuf in this place does not sig^ 
nify a spit, but a piece of money; and he sh^Ws, from a passage in the life of 
Lysander, that money anciently was made in a pyramidical fonn. But he 
did not consider that iron money was not in use at Thebes, and PluUffch wya 
that this obeliscus was of irpn, 
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expense of Fabius's funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the 
Roman treasury, but everv citizen contributed a small piece 
of money towards it: not that he died without effects, but that 
they might bury him as the father of the people, and tha^ the 
honours paid him at his death might be suitable to the dignity 
of his life. 

f 
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COMPARED. 



Such were the lives of those two persons, so illustrious and 
worthy of imitation, both in their civil and military capacity.* 
We snail first compare their talents for war. And here it 
strikes us at once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of prosperity, great in them- 
selves, and respectable to their neighbours; so that in the very 
strength of the republic, with only common success, he was 
secure from taking any disgraceful step. But as Fabius came 
to the helm, when Rome experienced the worst and most mor- 
tifying turn of fortune, he nad not to preserve the well-estab- 
lisned prosperity of a flourishing state, but to draw his country 
from an abyss of misery, and raise it to happiness. Besides, 
the successes of Cimon, the victories of MVronides and Leo- 
crates, and the many great achievements of Tolmides, rather 
furnished occasion to Fericles, during his administration, to 
entertain the city with feasts and games, t than to make new 
acquisitions, or to defend the old ones by arms. On the other 
hand, Fabius had the frightful objects before his eyes, of de- 
feats and disgraces, of Roman consuls and generals slain, of 
lakes, fields, and forests, full of the dead carcasses of whole 
armies, and of rivers flowing with blood down to the very sea. 
In this tottering and decayed condition of the commonwealth, 
be was to support it by his counsels and his vigour, and to keep 
it from falling into absolute ruin, to which it was brought so 
near by the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem, indeed, a less arduous performance to manage 
the tempers of a people humbled by calamities, and compelled 

f *H tmivA9^tu tnhnfiM mm ^haj^ttr^m. 
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by necessity to listen to reason, than to f'estrain the wildness 
and insolence of a city elated with success, and wanton with 
power, such as Athens was when Pericles held the reins Of go- 
vernment But then, undauntedly to keep to his first resolu-' 
tions^ and not to be discomposed by tlie vast weight of misfor* 
tunes with which Rome was then o])pressed, discovers in Fa* 
bius an admirable firmness and dignity of mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may set the 
retaking of Tarentum by Fabius; and with Eubocawe may put 
in balance the towns of Campania. As for Capua, it was re- 
covered afterwards by the consuls Furius and Appius. Fa- 
bius indeed gained but one set battle, for which he had his 
first triumph? ^heteai Pericles erected nine 'trophies, for as 
many victories won by land and sea. But none of the Victo- 
ries of Pericles can be compared with that memorable rescue 
of Minutius, by which Fabius redeemed him and his whole 
army from utter destruction; an action truly great, and in 
which you find at once the bright assemblage of valour, of 
prudence, and humanity. Nor can Pericles, oil the other 
nand, be said ever to have committed such an error as that of 
Fabius, w|ien he sufiered himself to be imposed on by Hanni- 
baPs stratagem of the oxen; let his enemy slip in the night 
through those straights in which he had been entangled by ac- 
cident, and where he could not possibly have forced his way 
out: and as soon as it was day, saw himself repulsed by the 
man who was so lately at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good seneral, not onlv to make a pro- 
per use of the present, but also to form the best judgment of 
things to come, it must be allowed that Pericles both foresaw 
and foretold what success the Athenians would have in the 
war, namely, that they would ruin themselves by grasping at 
too mueh. But it was entirely against the opiilion of Fabius, 
that the Romans sent Scipio mto Africa, and yet they were 
victorious there, not by the favour of fortune, but by tne cou 
rage and conduct of their general. So that the misfortunes of 
his country bore witness to the sagacity of Pericles, and from 
the glorious success of the Romans, it appeared that Fabius 
was utterly mistaken; and, indeed, it is an equal fault in a 
commander-in-chief to lose an advanta^ through diffidence, 
and to fall into danger for want of foresight; for it is the same 
want of judgment and skill,* that sometimes produces too 
much confidence, and sometimes leaves too little. Thus far 
concerning their abilities in war. 

* This iforufut agnifies fts well, mexperienee. Fabius had as much ezperi- 
ence as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy in his conJectuNS n^th !«• 
gatd to future events. 
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And if we consider them in their political capacity, we shall 
find that the greatest fault laid to the charge of Pericles was, 
that he caused the Peloponnesian war, through opposition to 
the Lacedaemonians, which made him unwilling to give up the 
least point to them. I do not suppose that Fabius Maximus 
woula have given up any point to the Carthaginians, but that 
he would generously have run the last risk to maintain the 
dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to Minutius, 
sets in a very disadvantageous light the conduct of Pericles, 
in his implacable persecution of Cimon and Thucydides, 
valuable men and fnends to the aristocracy, and yet banished 
by his practices and intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles was much greater than that 
of Fabius; and therefore he did not suffer any misfortune to 
be broi^ht upon Athens by the wrong measures of other gene- 
rals. Tolmides onl^ carried it against him for attacking the 
Boeotians, and in doing it he was defeated and slain. AU the 
rest adhered to his party, and submitted to his opinion, on ac- 
count of his superior authority; whereas, Fabius, whose mea- 
sures were salutary and safe, as far as they depended upon 
himself, appears only to have fallen short by his inability to 
prevent the miscarriages of others. For the Romans would 
not have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of 
Fabius had been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles in 
Athens. 

As to their liberality and public spirit, Pericles showed it 
in refusing the sums that were offered ^im, and Fabius in ran- 
soming his soldiers with his own money. This, indeed, was 
no great expense, being only about six talents.* But it is not 
easy to say what a treasure Pericles might have amassed from 
the allies, and from kings who made their court to him, on ac- 
count of his great authority; yet no man ever kept himself 
more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, ana oiner works, 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the structures of that 
kind in Rome put together, until the times of the Caesars, de- 
served not to be compared with them, either in the greatness 
of the design, or the excellence of the execution. 

* Probablv this b an error of the transciibers. For Fabius was to pay two 
hundred and fifty drachmas for each prisoner^ and he ransomed two hundred 
and forty-seven, which would stand nim six^-one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty drachmas^ that is, more than ten talents; a ver^ considerable t» 
pense to Fsibiosy which he could not answer without adlmgihis estate. 
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LIFE OF ALCmiADES. 



Those iliat have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades 
sa^, that Eurysacesy the son of Ajax, was founder of the fa- 
mily; and that, by his mother's side, he was descended from 
Alcmaeon; for Dinomache his mother, was the daughter of 
Megacles, who was of that line. His father Clinias sained 
^reat honour' in the sea-fi^ht of Artemisium, where he fought 
m a galley fitted out at his own expense, and afterwards was 
slain in the battle of Coronse, where the Boeotians won the 
day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, and 
near relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is said, 
and not without reason, that the affection and attachment of 
Socrates contributed much to his fame. For Nicias, Demos; 
thenes, Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, Therameues, were 
illustrious persons, and his contemporaries, yet we do not so 
much as know the name of the mother of either of them; 
whereas we know even the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was 
of Lacedaemon, and that her name was Amycla; as well as 
that Zopyrus was his schoolmaster; the onebemg recorded by 
Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, 
that it retained its charms through the several stages of child- 
hood, youth, and manhood. Iix)r it is not universally true 
what Euripides says, — 

The veiy autumn of a fonn once fine 
Retains its beauties. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few others, by 
reason of his natural vigour and happv constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became him, and gave 
a grace and persuasive turn to his discourse. Aristophanes, 
in those verses wherein he ridicules Theorus, takes notice, 
that Alcibiades lisped, for iastead of calling him Corax, Ba* 
veriy he called him Colax, Flatterer; from whence the poet takes 
occasion to observe, that the term in thM lisping pronuncia- 
tion, tooj was very applicable to him. With l^is agrees the 
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sfttirieal description which Archippus gives of the son 6{ Al- 
cibiades: — 

With saunt'ring step, to imitate his father. 

The vain youth moves; his loose robe wildly floats; 

He bends the neck; he lisps. 

His manners were far from being uniform; nor is it strange, 
that they varied according to the many vicissitudes and won 
derful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man of strong 
passions; but his ruling passion was an amoition to contend 
and overcome. This appears from what is related of his say- 
ings when a boy. When hard pressed in wrestling, to prevent 
his being thrown, he bit the hands of his antagonist, who let 
go his hold, and said, <^ You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman.'' 
**No," says he, "like a lion,'' 

One day he was plaving at dice with other boys in the street; 
and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded wagon came 
up. At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was to 
throw in the way over which the wagon was to pass. The 
rustic disregarding him and driving on, the other Doys broke 
away; but Alcibiades threw himselt upon his face directly be- 
fore the waeon, and stretching himself out, bade the fellow 
drive on if ne pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 
stopped his horses, while tnose that saw it ran up to him with 
terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons 
of his other masters, but refused learning to play upon the 
flute, which he looked upon as a mean art, and unoecoming a 
gentleman. " The use ot the plectrum and the lyre," he would 
say, "has nothing in it that disorders the features or form, but 
a man is hardly tol)e known by his most intimate friends when 
he plays upon the flute.^ Besides, the lyre does not hinder the 
performer from speaking or accompanying it with a song, 
whereas the flute so engages the mouth and the breath, that it 
leaves no possibility of speaking. Therefore, let (he Theban 
youth pipe, who luiow not how to discourse; but we Atheni- 
ans, according to the account of our ancestors, have Minerva 
for our patroness, and Apollo for our protector, one of whom 
threw away the flute, and the other stripped ofi*the man's skin 
who played upon it"* Thus, partly by raillery, and partly 
by argument, Alcibiades kept both himself ana others from 
learning to play upon the flute; for it soon became the talk 
among the young men of condition, that Alcibiades was risht 
in holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that 
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practised it Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal' ac- 
complisbments, and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote against Alcibiades, 
one story is, that when a boy, he ran away £om his guardians 
to one of his friends named Democrates; and that Ariphron 
would have had proclamation made for him, had not Pericles 
diverted him from it, by saying, *' If he is dead, we shall only 
find him one day the sooner for it; if he is safe, it will be a 
reproach to him as long as he lives.'' Another story is, that 
he killed one of his servants with a stroke of his stick, in Si- 
byrtius's place of exercise. But, perhaps, we should not give 
entire credit to these things, which were professedly written 
by an enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades; but 
it is evident that they were charmed and attracted by the 
beauty of his person. Socrates was the only one whose re- 
gards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witness to the young 
man's virtue and ingenuity; the rays of which he could dis- 
tineuish through his fine form; and fearing lest the pride of 
riches and high rank, and the crowd of flatterers, both Athe- 
nians and strangers, should corrupt him, he used his best en- 
deavours to prevent it, and took care that so hopeful a plant 
should not lose its fruit, and perish in the very flower, u ever 
fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what are called 
her goods, as to render him* inaccessible to the incision-knife 
of philosophy, and the searching-probe of free, advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From tlie first, he was sui.ounded with 
pleasure, and a multitude of admirers, determined to say no 
thing but what they thought would please, and to keep him 
from all admonition and reproof; yet, by his native penetra- 
tion, he distinguished the value of Socrates, and attached him- 
self to him, rejecting the rich and great, who sued for his re- 
gard. . / . 

With Socrates he soon entered into thg closest intimacy; 
and finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, 
want improper favours, but that he studied to correct the er- 
rors of his heart, and to cure him of his empty and foolish ar- 
rogance, 

Then lus crest fell, and all his pride was gone^ 
He droop'd the conquered wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision 
from heaven for the preservation and benefit of youtn. Thus 

* Plutarch's expression here is not exactly the same with that of the trans- 
lation, but it is couched in figures which tend the^m^ way, mrv* ttnfmwf vjn 
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despising himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom, 
ana revering his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the 
image of love, or rather came under the influence of that pow- 
er, who, as Plato says, secures his votaries from vicious lOve 
It surprised all the world to see him constantly sup with So- 
crates, take with him the exercise of wrestling, lodge in the 
same tent with him; while to his other admirers he was re- 
served and rough. Nay, to some he behaved with great inso- 
lence, to Anytus (for instance^ the son of Anthemion. Any- 
tus was very fond of him, and happening to make an entertain- 
ment for some strangers, he desired Alcibiadesto give him his 
company. Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation; but 
having drunk deep with some of his acquaintance at his own 
house, he went thither to play some frolic. The frolic was this: 
He stood at the door of the room where the guests were enter- 
tained, aiid. seeing a great number of gold and silver cups upon 
the table, he ordered his servants to take half of them, and 
carry them to his own house;* and then, not vouchsafing so 
much as to enter into the room himself, as soon as he had done 
this, he went away. The company resented the affront, and 
said he had hehaved very rudely and insolently to Anytus. 
**Not at all," said Anytus, "but rather kindly, since he has 
left us half, when he knew it was in his power to take the 
whole." 

He behaved in the same manner to his other admirers, ex- 
cept only one stranger. This man (they tell us) was but in 
indifferent circumstances; for when he nad sold all, he could 
make up no more than the sum of one hundred 8taters;f which 
he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to accept it Alci- 
biades was pleased at the thin^, and, smiling, invited him to 
supper. After a kind reception and entertainment, he gave 
him the gold again, but required him to be present next day 
when the public revenues were to be offerea to farm, and to 
be sure to be the highest bidder. The man endeavouring to 
excuse himself, because the rent would be manv talents, Alci- 
biades, who had a private pique against the old rarmers, threat- 
ened to have him beaten if he refused. Next morning, there- 

* Athenxus says, he did not keep them himself; hut having taken them 
from this man, who was nch, gave them to Thrasyllus, ^ho was poor. 

j^ The stater was a coin which weighed four Attic drachmas, and was either 
of ejold or silver. The silver was worth about two shillings and six pence 
stei^ng; the stater daricus, a gold coin, was worth twelve shillings and three 
pence halfpenny; but the Attic sfaier of gold must be worth much more, if 
we reckon the proportion of ^Id to silver only at ten to one, as it was 
then; whereas now it is abcmt sixteen to one. Dacier, then, is greatly mis- 
taken, when he savs the stmer here mentioned by Plutarch was worth only 
forty French sols, for Plutarch says expressly, that these staters were of gold 
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fore, the strttn^r appeared in the marketrphoe, and offen3d a 
talent more than the former rent The farmensy uneaay and 
angry at thi^L called upon him to name his security, supposing 
that he could not find anj. The poor man was indeed much 
startled, and goin^ to retii'e with shame, when Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the magistrates^ <^Set 
down my name^ he is my friend, and I will be his security." 
When the old farmers ol the reyenue heard this, they were 
much perplexed; for their way was, with the profits of the 
present year to pay the rent oi the preceding; so that, seeing 
no other way to extricate themselyes out of the difficultly they 
applied to the stranser in an humble strain, and offered him mo- 
ney. But Alcibiades would not sufier him to take less than a 
talent, which accordingly was paid. Haying done him this 
seryice, he told him he might relinquish his bargain. 

y' Though Socrates had many riyals, yet he kept possession of 

f Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius, and the pa- 
thetic turn of his conyersation, which often drew tears from 
his young companion; and though sometimes he eaye Socrates 
the slip, and was drawn away by his flatterers, wno exhausted 
] all the art of pleasure for that purpose, yet the philosopher 

/ took care to hunt out his fueitiye^ who feared and respected 
none but him; the' rest he neld in great contempt Hence 
that saying of Cleanthes, ^^ Socrates gains Alcibiades by the 
ear, and leayes to his riyals other parts of his body, with which 
he scorna to meddle. '^ In fact, Alcibiades was yery capable 
of being led by the allurements of pleasure; and what Thucy- 
dides says concerning his excesses m his way of liying, giyes 
occasion to belieye so. Those who endeayoured to corrupt 
him, attacked him on a still weaker side, his yanity and loye 
of ditsinction, and led him into yast designs and unseasona- 
able projects; persuading him, that as soon as he should apply 
himself tO/die management of public afiairs, he should not only 
eclipse the other generals and orators, but surpass eyen Peri- 
cles himself, in point of reputation, as well as interest with 
the powers of Greece. But as iron, when softened by the fire, 
is soon hardened again, and brought to a proper temper by cold 

, water; so, when Alcibiades was enervated by luxury, or swoln 
with pride, Socrates corrected and brought him to himself by 
his discourses; for from them he learned the number of his de* 
fects, and the imperfection of his yirtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to go into a 
grammar-school, ne asked the master for a yolume of Homer; 
and upon his making answer that he had nothing of Homer's, 
he gaye him a box on the ear, and so left him. Another 
schoolmaster telling him he had Hornet corrected by himself : 
**How!" said Alcibiades, *<and do you employ your time in 
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tei^hlnK children to read; yoa, who are able to correct Ho^ 
mer, might seem to be fit to instract men." 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to his house, 
and beinff told there that he was busied in considering how to 

five in his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure, 
e said, as he went away, ^' He had bdtter consider how to 
avoid giving in any account at all.'' 

Whue he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at Poti*^ 
dasa, where Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, and 
was his companion in every engagement In the principal 
battle, they both behaved with great gallantry; but Aicibiades 
at last falling down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend 
him^ which he did effectually, in the sight of the whole army, 
saving both him and his arms. For tnis the prize of valour 
was certainly due to Socrates, vet the generals inclined to give 
it to Aicibiades, on account of his quality; and Socrates, will* 
ing to encourage this thirst after true glory, was the first who 
gave his suffrage for him, and pressed them to adjudge him the 
crown, and the complete suit of armour. On the ouier hand, 
at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians were routed,* 
and Socrates, with a few others, was retreating on foot, Aici- 
biades observing it, did not pass him, but covered his retreat, 
and brought him sue off, though the enemy pressed furiousl^ 
forward, and killed great numbers of the Athenians. But this 
happened a considerable time after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, « man respectable both 
for his birth and fortune, Aicibiades one day gave a box on , 
the ear; not that he had any quarrel with^him, or was heated 
by passion, but purely because in a wanton frolic,^ he had 
agreed with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of his insolence, and every body (as it was 
natural to expect) expressing some resentment, early next 
morning Aicibiades went to wait on Hipponicus, knocked at 
the door and was admitted. As soon as he came into his pre- 
sence, he stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body, desired him to beat and chastise him as he pleased. Bat 
instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot sA his 
resentment: nay, some time after, he even gave him his 
daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some say it was not Hip- 
ponicus, but nis son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Aicibiades, 
with ten talents to her portion; and that, when she brought 
him a child, he demanded ten talents more, as if he had taken 

* LAchee^ as introduced by Plato, tells us, that if others had done their 
duty, as Socrates did his, the Athenians would not have been defeated in the 
battle of Delium. That batUe was fought the first year of the eighty-ninth 
Olympiad; eight years after the battle of Potidsea. 

Vol. I. 3 C 33 
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her on that condition. Though this was but a groundleas pre* 
text, yet Calliasy apprehensive of some bad consequence front 
his ^tful contriyances, in a full assembly of the people, dc^dar- 
edy that if he should happen to die witnout children, Alcibia: 
des should be his heir. ^ 

Hipparete made a prudent and a£feetionate wife; but at last, 
growing very uneasy at her husband's associating with such a 
i^umber of courtesans, both strangers and Amenians, she 
quitted his house, and went to her brother's. Alcibiades went 
on with his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his 
wife; but it was necessary for her, in order to a lesal separa- 
tion, to eive in a bill of divorce to the archon, «na to appear 
personally with it; for the sending of it by another hand would 
not do. When she came to do this according to law, Alcibi* 
ades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried her through 
the market-place to . his own house, no one presuming to op- 
pose him, or take her from him. From that time she remain- 
ed with him until her death, which happened not long after, 
when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Ephesus. -Nor does 
the violence used, in this case, seem to be contrary to the laws, 
either of sociebr in general, or of that republic m particular. 
For the law ot Athens, in requiring her who wants to be di- 
vorced to appear publicly in person, probably intended to give 
the husband an opportunity to meet with her and to recover 
her. 

Alcibiades^ had a dog of an uncommon size and beauty, 
which cost him seventy minmj and yet his tail, which was his 
principal ornament, he caused tQ be cut o£f. Some of his ac- 
quainUnce found great fault with his acting so strangely, and 
told him that all Athens rung with thestory of his foonsh treat- 
ment of the dog: At which he laughed, and said, '^^This is the 
very thine I wanted; for I would have the Athenians talk of 
this, lest they should find something worse to say of me." 

The first thing that made him popular,* and introduced him 
into the administration, was his distributing oC money, not by 
design, but accident Seeing one day a great crowd of people, 
as he was walking along, he asked what it meant; and bein^ 
informed there was a donative made to the people, he distri- 
buted money too as he went in amongst them. This meeting 
with great applause, he was so much delighted that he forgot 
a quau whicn he had under his robe,t and the bird, frightened 

* T^enofJ* *tujreo wet^oJ'bfUf to ^/utwior. — ^Demosthenes and JEschines both 
make use of the word J^/moa-uf to express the adrmnigiraHon, 

j- It was the fashion in those days to breed ouails. Plato reports, that So- 
crates having brought Alcibiades to acknowledge, that the way to rise to dis- 
tinction among the Athenians was to study to excel the genetais of their ene- 
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with the noise, flew away. Upon tf^is, the people set up still 
louder acclamations, and many of them assisted him to recover 
the quail. The man who did catch it and bring it to him, was 
one Antiochus,* a pilot, for whom he had ever after a particu- 
lar regard. 

Heliad great advantages for introducing himself into the 
management of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his 
personal valour, and the number of his friends and relations: 
out what he chose above all the rest to recommend himself by 
to the people was the charms of his eloquence. That he was 
a fine speaker the comic writers bear witness; and so does the 
prince of orators, in his oration against Midias,t where he 
says that Alcibiades was the most eloquent man of his time. 
Andj if we believe Theophrastus, a curious searcher into an- 
tiquity, and more versed in history than the other philoso- 
phers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
readiness of ideas, which eminently aistinguished him. But 
as his care was employed not only upon the matter but the ex- 
pression, and he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he 
often hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the 
word he wanted, and stopping untu it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses and the number of 
chariots. For no one besides himself, whether private person 
or king, ever sent seven chariots at one time to the Olympic 
games. The first, the second, and the fourth prizes, accord- 
ing to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripides relates it, he 
bore away at once, which exceeds every thing performed by 
the most ambitious in that way. Euripides thus celebrates 
his success: — 

Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory^ 

First on the duaity plain 

The threefold prize to ^in; 
What hero boasts thy praise in Grecian gtoiy ? 

Twicet does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Around the plausive cirque thy honoured name: 

mies, replied with this severe irony, <<No, no, Alcibiades, your onK* study is 
how to surpass Midias in the art of breeding qmuls.'^ — PkU, in 1 Jldb, 

* The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have been 
mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards enlrusted him with the command 
of the fleet in lus absence; when he took the opportunity to fight, and was 
beaten. 

f It appears, fix)m the passage of Demosthenes, that he spoke only from 
common fame, and consequently that there was little of Alcibiades's then 
extant. We find some remsuns of his oratoiy in Thucydides. 

t Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prizes in person; beside which, 
his chariots won twice in his absence. The later is what Euripides refers to 
the words vfronrt and /i; cn^^wn*. 
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Tvice on thy bi^v wma seen 
The peaceful olive's green. 
The glorious palm of easy-purchasM fame.* 

The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed in the 
presents they made him gave a still greater lustre to his sue- 
cess. Ephesus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios 
was at the expense of keeping his horses and beasts for sacrifice; 
and Lesbos found him in wme and every thing necessary for 
the most elegant public table. Yet, amidst %is success, he 
escaped not without censure, occasioned either by the malice 
of bis enemies, or by his own misconduct. It seems there was 
at Athens one Diomedes, a man of good character and a friend 
of Alcibiades^ who was very desirous of winning a prize at 
the Olympic games; and being informed that there was a 
cliariot to oe sold, which belonged to the citv of Argos, where 
Alcibiades had| a strong interest, he persuaaed him to buy it 
for him. Accordmgly he did buy it, but kept it for himself, 
leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and meii 
to bear witness of the injustice. JFor this there seems to have 
been an action brought against him; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, in defence 
of Alcibiades, then a youth; but there the plaintm is named 
Tisias, not Diomedes. 

^ Alcibiades was very young when he first applied himself to 

/ the business of the republic, and yet he soon showed himself 

/ superior to the other orators. The persons capable of stand- 

I ing in some degree of competition with him, were Phaeax the 

\ son of Erasistratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. The lat- 

"^ Aer was advanced in years, and one of the best generals of his 

/time. The former was but a youth, like himself, just be^in* 

' ning to make his way; for which he had the advantage of high 

birth; but in other respects, as well as in the art of speaking, 

was inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed fitter for soliciting and 

persuading in private^ than for stemming the torrent of a pub- 

* Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed his horses, and 
Cyzicus provided his victims. The passage is remarkable, for we learn from 
it, that this was done, not only when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, 
but in his warlike expedilions, and even in his travels. ** Whenever," says 
he, « Alcibiades travelled, four cities of the allies ministered to him as ms 
hand-maids. Ephesus fiiraished him with tents as sumptuous as those of the 
Persians^ Chios found provender for his horses; Cyzicus supplied him with 
victims and provisions for his table; and Lesbos with wine and all other 
necessaries for his household.'* None but opulent cities were able to an- 
swer such an expense; for at the time when Alcibiades won the three prizes 
in person at the Olympic games, after he had offered a very costly sacrifice 
to Jupiter, he entertained at a magnificent repast that innumerable company 
which had assisted at the gameSi 
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'lie debate; in short, he was one of those, of whom Eupolis 
says, " True, he can talk, and yet he is no speaker." Tiiere 
is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Fha&ax, in which, 
amongst other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he 
used at his table many of the ^Id and silver vessels provided 
for the sacred processions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Peri- 
tho'is, whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, 
and who was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic wri- 
ters. But he was unconcerned at the worst things they could 
say of him; and bein^ regardless of honour, he was also insen 
siBle of shame. This, though really impudence and folly, b 
by some people called fortitude and a noble daring. But 
tnough no one liked him, the people nevertheless made use of 
him, when they wanted to strike at persons in authority. At 
his instigation, the Athenians were ready to proceed to the 
ban of ostracismy by which they pull down and expel such of 
the citizens as are distinguishedl)y their dignity and power, 
therein consulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident that this sentence was levelled against one 
of the three, PhsBax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter took care 
to unite the contending parties, and leaguing with Nicias, 
caused the asiraciam to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. Some 
say, it was not Nicias, but Phaeax, with whom Alcibiades 
joined interest, and by whose assistance he expelled their 
common enemy, when he expected nothing less; for no vile 
or infamous person had ever undergone that punishment So 
Plato, the comic poet, assures us, thus speaking of Hyperbolus; 

Well had the cutiiF earned his banishment. 

But not by ostracism: that sentence sacred 

To dangerous eminence. • 

But we have elsewhere given a more full account of what his- 
tory has delivered down to us concerning this matter.* 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great esteem in 
which Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at the 
respect which the Athenians themselves paid him. The 
rights of hospitality had long subsisted between the family of 
Alcibiades and the Lacedaemonian^, and he had taken particu- 
lar care of such of them as were, made prisoners at Pylos; yet 
when they found that it was chiefly by the means of Nicias 
that they obtained a peace and recovered the captives, their 
regards centred in him. It was a common observation among 
the Greeks, that Pericles had engaged them in a war, and 
Nicias had set them free from it; nay, the peace was even call* 

*In the fires of Aristides and Nicias. 
33* 
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ed the Nician peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy at this^ and 
out of envy to Nicias determined to break the leaeue. 

As soon, then, as he perceived that the people ofArgos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, and consequently wanted to get 
clear of all connection with them, he privately gave them 
hopes of assistance from Athens; and, both by his agents and 
in person, he encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up any point, out to apply to the Athe- 
nians, who were almost ready to repent of the peace they had 
made, and would soon seek occasion to break it 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into alliance with 
the Bcsotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, 
not witfi its fortifications, as they ou^ht to have done, but quite 
dismantled, he took the opportunity, while the Athenians 
were incensed at this proceeding, to inflame them still more. 
At the same time he raised a claniour against Nicias, alleging 
things which had a face of probability; for he reproached nim 
with having neglected, when commander-in-chief, to make 
that* party prisoners who were left by the enemy in Sphacte- 
ria, and witn releasing them, when taken by others, to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Lacedaemonians. H^ farther asserted, 
that though Nicias had an interest with the Lacedaemonians, 
he would not make use of it to prevent their entering into the 
confederacy with the Boeotians and Cmnthians; but Uiat when 
an alHance was offered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give umbrage- to the Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted; but at that very juncture 
it happened that ambassadors from Lacedsemon arrived with 
moderate proposals, and declared that they had full powers to 
treat and decide all differences in an equitable way. The se- 
nate was satisfied, and next day the people were to be con- 
vened: but Alcibiades, dreading the success of ttuit audience, 

> * After the Lsoedaemonuuis had lost the fori of Pyloe in Messenia, they 
left in the isle of Sphacteria, which was opposite that fbrt^ a ganison of three 
hundred and twenty men, hesides Helots, under the command of Epitades 
the son of Molobrus. The Athenians would have sent Nicias, while com^ 
mander-in-chief, with a fleet ag^nst that island, but he excused himself. Af- 
terwards Cleon, in conjunction with Demosthenes, got possession of it, after 
a k>ng dispute, wherein serend of the garrison were slam, and the i«st made 
prisoners, and sent to Athens* Among those prisoners were a hundred and 
twenty Spartans, who by the assistance of Nkias got leleased. llie Lace- 
daemonians afterwards recovered the port of Pykw) for Anytus, who was 
sent vdth a squadron to support it, finding the wind directly against him» 
returned to Athens; upon which the people, according to their usual custom, 
eondemned him to diej which sentence, however, he commuted, by payinjr 
a vast sum of money, bemg the first who revened a judgment in Uiat ma£ 
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found means to speak with the ambassadors an the mean time, 
and thus he addressed them: — << Men of Ijacedaemony what is 
it you are going to do? Are you not apprised that the be- 
haviour of the senate is always candid and humane to those 
who apply tolit, whereas the people are haughty, and expect 
great concessions? If you say that you are dbme with full 

Sowers, you will find them untractable and extravagant in their 
emands. Come, then^ retract that impudent declaration; and 
if you desire to keep the Athenians within the bounds of rea- 
son, and not to have terms extorted from vou, which you can 
not approve, treat with them as if you had not a discretionary 
commission, I will use my best endeavours in favour of the 
Lacedaunonians.'' He confirmed his promise with an oath, 
and thus drew them over from Nicias to himself. In Alci- 
biades they now placed , an entire confidence, admiring both 
his understanding and address in business, and regarding him 
as a very extraordinary roan. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors were / 
introduced. Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner, I 
what their commission was, and they answered, that they did \ 
not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and [ 
storm, as if he had received an injurv> not done one; calling i 
them faithless, prevaricating men, wno were come neither to 
do nor to say any thing honourable. The senate was incensed, 
the people were enraged, and Nicias, who was ignorant of the 
deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, was filled with astonish- 
ment and confusion at this change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades 
was declared general, and soon engaged the Argives,* the 
Mantineans, and Eleansy as allies to the Athenians. Nobody 
commended the manner of this transaction, but the efiect was 
very great, since it divided and embroiled almost all Pelopon- 
nesus, in one day lifted so many arms a^inst the Lacedsemo- 
nians at Mantinea, and removed to so great a distance from 
Athens the scene of war; by which the Lacedaemonians^ if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a miscar- 
riage would have risked the very being of their state. 
Soon after this battle at Mantinea,t the principal officers:^ 

* He concluded a league with these states for a hundred years, which 
Thucy(Udes has inserted at fuU lengtii in hii^ fifth book; and by which we 
learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no less perfect and ex- 
plicit than ours. Their treaties were of as little consequence too^ for how 
soon was that broken which the Athenians had znade with the LAcedxnio- 
nians! 

f That battle was fought near three yearn after the conchiaon of the treaty 
with Argos. 

^ Those officen availed themiehres of the co mte matiop the people of 
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It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident happened to 
the Roman cavalry; for the horse which -Slmilius rode, hav- 
ing received some hurt, threw him; and those about him 
alighting to assist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of 
the tavadry seeing this, and taking it for a signal for them to 
do the same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. At 
sight of this, Hannibal said, — ** This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand and foot." But 
the particulars may be found at large in the historians who 
have described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse to Venu- 
tia; and iBmilius, covered with darts which stuck in his 
wounds, sat down in angtiish and despair, waiting for the ene- 
my to despatch him. His head and his face were so disfigured 
and stained with blood, that it was not easy to know him'; 
even his friends and servants passed by him without stopping. 
At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man o^sl patrician familv, 
perceiving who he was, dismounted, and entreated him to take 
nis horse, and save himself for the commonwealth, which had 
then more occasion than ever for so good a consul. But no- 
thing could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; and, not- 
withstanding the young man's tears, ne obliged him to mount 
his horse agam. Then rising up, and takin^im by the hand, 
"Tell Faojus Maximus,'' saia he " and, Lentulus, do you 
jTourself be witness,* that Paulus -Similius followed his direc- 
tions to the last, and did not deviate in the least from the plan 
agreed upon between them, but was first overcome by Varro, 
and then bjr Hannibal.'' Having despatched Lentulus with 
this commission, he rushed among the enemy's swords, and 
was slain. Fifty thousand Romans are said to have fallen in 
this battle,t and four thousand to. have been taken prisoners, 
beside ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both 
camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugi- 
tives, assuring him that in five days he might sup in the Capi- 
tol. It is not easy to conjecture v|hat his reason was for not 

• 

f According to lAvy, there were killed of* the Romftns only forty tliousand 
foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Poh bius sfiys that seventy 
thousand ^ere killed. The loss of the Carthaginians did not amount to six 
thousand. 

When the Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other moving 
objects 4Jiey foimd, to their great surprise, a Numidian, yet alive, lying un- 
der the dead body of a Roman, who had tlirown liimself headlong on liis 
enemy, and beat him down; but bci;ig no longer able to make use of bis 
weapons, becriiise he had lost his hiinds,'" hud torn ofl" the nose and cars of the 
Nun)id;im \\Kh hh teeth, and in that fit of rag-e expired. 
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taking this step. Most probably some deity opposed it, and 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timidity. On 
this account it was that a Carthaginian, named Barca, said to 
him with some heat, — " Hannibal, you know how to gain a 
victory, bqt not how to use it.'** 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such an alteration in 
his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, nor 
magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular supplies 
for the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, like a great bana of robbers from place to 
place; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy; 
its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted to him ; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are not only, 
what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For the pro- 
ceedings of Fablus, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed by counsels more than 
human; to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, which 
penetrated into futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
seemed incredible to the very persons who experienced it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her last hope; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to which she flies for refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held up 
her head, and that her children were not dispersed, as when 
she was taken by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resolu- 
tion, now, when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about the city with 
a calm and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gf'acious address, checking their effeminate lamentations, and 
preventing them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet; tie encour 
raged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their body, 

* Zonanis tells us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknowledged his 
mistake in not pursuing^ that day's success, and used often to cry out, O 
Cannae, Cannx! 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, in defence of Hannibal, that 
the^advanta^s he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who could 
not act in a siege: that the inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms 
from their infancy; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their wives, 
their children, and their domestic gods; and, when sheltered by walls and 
ramparts, would probably be invincible: That they had as many genemls as 
senators: That no one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessary to gain some of them before he attempted the capital: 
And lastly, that if he had attempted the capital first, and without success, 
he would not have been able to gam any one nation or city. 
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It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident happened to 
the Roman cavalry; for the horse which -ffimilius rode, hav- 
injg received some hurt, threw him; and those about him 
alighting to assist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of 
the tavfiury seeing this, and taking it for a signal for them to 
do the same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. At 
sight of this, Hannibal said, — " This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand and foot." But 
the particulars may be found at large in the historians who 
have described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse to Venu- 
tia; and -Similius, covered with darts which stuck in his 
wounds, sat down in angiiish and despair, waiting for the ene- 
my to despatch him. His head and his face were so disfigured 
and stained with blood, that it was not eas3r to know him'; 
even his friends and servants passed by him without stopping. 
At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of & patrician family, 

Eerceiving who he was, dismounted, and entreated him to tate 
is horse, and save himself for the commonwealth, which had 
then more occasion than ever for so good a consul. But no- 
thing could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; and, not- 
withstanding the young man's tears, ne obliged him to mount 
his horse again. Then rising up, and takin^im by the hand, 
"Tell Fabjus Maximus," saia he "and, JLentulus, do you 
yourself be witness,* that Paulus -ffimilius followed his direc- 
tions to the last, and did not deviate in the least from the plan 
agreed upon between them, but was first overcome by Varro, 
and then bjr Hannibal. '' Having despatched Lentulus with 
this commission, he rushed among the enemy's swords, and 
was slain. Fifty thousand Romans are said to have fallen in 
this battle,t and four thousand to. have been taken prisoners, 
beside ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both 
camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugi- 
tives, assuring him that in five days he might sup in the Capi- 
tol. It is not easy to conjecture vyhat his reason was for not 

'. • 

* Km yuit fjutfrtft donot, 

f Accortting to Livy» there were killed cffthe Romans only forty thousand 
foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Polv bius s^s that seventy 
thousand were killed. The loss of tlie Carthaginians did not amount to six 
thousand. ' 

Wiieathe Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other moving 
objects -tliey foimd, to their great surprise, a Numidian, Vet alive, lying un- 
der the dead body of a Roman, who had thrown liimself headlong on his 
enemy,- and beat him down; but being no longer able to make use of bis 
weapons, heciuise he had lost his hunds, hud torn ofl' the nose and ears of the 
Nun)id;u« \\Kh hJ*J teeth, and in that fit of i-ag-e expired. 
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taking this step. Most probably some deity opposed it, add 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timidity. On 
this account it was that a Carthaginian, named Barca, said to 
him with some heat, — " Hannibal, you know how to gain a 
victory, bqt not how to use it.'^* 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such an alteration in 
his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, nor 
magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular supplies 
for the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, like a great band of robbers from place to 
place; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy; 
its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted to him; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are not only, 
what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For the pro- 
ceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed by counsels more than 
human; to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, which 
penetrated into futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
seemed incredible to the very persons who experienced it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her last hope; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to which she flies lor refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held up 
her head, and that her children were not dispersed, as when 
she was taken by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resolu- 
tion, now, when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about the city with 
a calm and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamentations, and 
preventing them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet; he encour 
raged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their body, 

* Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknowledged his 
mistake in not pursuing that day's success, and used often to cry out, O 
Cannae, Cannx! ' 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, in defence of Hannibal, that 
the^advantages he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who could 
not act in a siege: that the inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms 
from their in&ncy ; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their wives, 
tiieir children, and their domestic gods; and, when sheltered by walls and 
ramparts, would probably be invincible: That they had as many generals as 
senators: That no one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessary to gain some of them before he attempted the capital: 
And lastly, that if he had attempted the capital firat, and without success, 
he would not have been able to gain any one nation or city. 
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Add to thb the matibtiiig and dis^n^ring of almoit dl the 
statues of Mercury,* which happened in one night; a circum 
stance which alarmed even those who hdA long despised things 
of that nature. It was imputed to Ihe Corinthians, of whom 
the Syracusans were a colony; and they were supposed to have 
done it, in hopes that such a prodigy might induce the Atlie* 
nians to desist from the war. But the people paid litUe re- 
gard to this insinuation, or to the discourses of those who said 
that there was no manner of ill presage in what happened, and 
that it was nothing but the wild frolic of a parcel of young fel- 
lows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extravagance. In- 
dignation and fear made them take this event not only for a 
bad omen, but for the consequence of a plot which amied at 
greater matters; and therefore both senate and people assem- 
bled several times within a few days, and very strictly exam- 
ined every suspicious circumstance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue ^ndrocles produced some 
Athenian slaves and certain sojourners, who accused Alcibia- 
des and his friends of defacing some other statues, and of mim- 
icking the sacred mysteries in one of their drunken revels; on 
which occasion, they said, one Theodorus represented the 
herald, Polytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades-the high- 
priest; his other companions attending as persons initiated, 
and therefore called Mvstae. Such was the import of the de- 

Sosition of Thessalus the son of Cimon, who accused Alcibia- 
es of impietj^ towards the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. 
The peoble being much provoked at Alcibiades, and Andro- 
cles his bitterest enemy exasperating them still more, at first 
he was somewhat disconcerted. But when he perceived that 
the seamen and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedi* 
tion, were on his side, and heard a body of Argives and Man- 
tineans, consisting of a thousand men, declare that they were 
willing to cross the seas, and to run the risk of a foreien war 
for the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done to 
him, thev would immediately march home again; then he re- 
covered his spirits, and appeared to defend himself. It was 
now his enemy's turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need thev had of him, would be fa- 
vourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones, 
to move it to the people, — "That it was extremely absurd, 
that a general who was invested with a discretionary power, 
and a very important command, when the troops ^ere coUect- 

* The Athenians had atatues of Mercuiy at the dootsof thdrhouaes, made 
of stones of a cubical fonn. 
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^' and^tffe tffies all ready to sail, ^Tiould Ttif^e titn^, ilvi^^e thiey 
were casting lots forjudges, and filling the glasses witfiwdter, 
to measure out the time of his defence. In th^.name of the 

fods let him sail, and when the war is concludedj, be accounta- 
le to the laws, which will still be (lie same.'' . 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift in wanting to put 
off the trial, and observed, — **That it would be an intolerable 
hardship to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, 
and be sent out with so important a commission, while he was 
in suspense as to his own rate. That he ought to suffer death, n 
if he €Ould not clear^ himself of the charge; but if he could 
prove his innocence, justice required th^t he should be set free 
from all fear of false accusers before they sent him against 
their enemies." But he could not obtain that favour.. He 
was indeed ordered to set sail,* which he accordingly did, to- 
gether with his colleagues, having near a hundred and forty - 
galleys in his compaoy, five thousand one hundred heavy-/ 
armed soldiers, and about a thousand three hundred archers,' 
slingers, and others, light-armed, with suitable provisions and 
stores. 

Arrivinjg on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhagium* There 
he gave his opinion as to the manner in which tbew^ should 
be conducted, and was opposed by Nicias: but as Lamachus 
asreed with him, he sailed to Sicily, and mide himself master 
of Catana.t This was all he performed, being siooa' sent for^ 
by the Athenians to take his triaL At. first, as we have ob- 
served, there was nothing against him but slight suspicions, 
and the depositions of slaves and persons who sojourned in 
Athens. But his enemies took aavjstntage of his absence to 
bring new matter of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of 
the statues his sacrilegious behaviour witn resspect to tiie mys- 
teries, and alleging that both these crimes nowed from the 
same source ;{ a conspiracy* to change llie government All . 
that were accused of being any wise concerned in it, thev com- 
mitted to prison unheard; andf they repented exceedingly that 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his tnal> and 
got him condemned upon so heavy a charge. While tiiis fury 
lasted, every relation, every friend and acquaintanee of his, 
was very severely dealt with by the people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accusers, but 

* The second year of the eighty-fint Olympiad, and seventeenth of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. 

J By surprise. — Thucyd, lib. vi. 

i They ^ve out^ that he had entered into a consraracy to bebnay the^tj^ 
to the Lacedxmonians, and that he had persuaded the Argired to undertake 
something to their prejudice. 

34 



others mel^tion Diodides and Teaeer. Sp VhrynkimBf tiie 
comic poet, . 

Good JBarmeSf pray bewail a fall; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest some false iMocUdes 
Once more hoA shafts in fatal poison drench. 

Mere* I will; nor e'er |ig«in shall thatinfonner 
Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence was given by the in- 
formers.* One of them being asked how he could distinguish 
the faces iDf those who disfigured the statues, answered, that 
he discerned them by the light of the moon; which was a plain 
falsity, for it was done at the time of the moon's change. All 
persons of understanding exclaimed aeainst such baseness, but 
this detection did not in the least pacify the people; they went 
on with the same rage and violence with which they had be- 
gun, taking informations, and committing all to prison whose 
names were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order to their 
trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the histo- 
rian reckons among the descendants of Ulysses. He was 
thought to be no friend to a popular government, but a favour- 
er of oligarchy. What contributed not a little to his being ^s- 
pected of having some concern in defacing the Hermm^ was, . 
that the great statue of Mercury, which was placed near his 
house, being consecrated to that god by the tribe called the 
-ffigeis, was almost the only one, amongst the more remarka- 
ble, which was left entire. Therefore, to this day it is called 
the Hermes of Andocides, and thiat title universally prevails, 
thoush the inscription does not agree with it 

It happened, that among those who were imprisoned on the 
same account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and 
friendship with one Timaeus, a man not equal fn rank to him- 
self, but of uncommon parts and a daring spirit. He advised 
Andocides to accuse himself and a few mbr^; because the de- 
cree promised impunity to any one that wduld confess and in- 
form, whereas the event of the trial wais uncertain to all, and 
much to be dreaded by such of them as were persons of dis- 
tinction. He represented that it was better to save his life by 
a falsity, than to suffer an infamous death as one really guilty 
of the crime; and that with respect to the public, it would 
be an advantage to give up a few persons of duoious character, 



♦ ■ duruut vnKixda/rAK, The translation of' 1758 renders it pregnant 
wwfsi though Plutarch obalenres, a litUe lower, that the proofs were very 
weak, and Cie evidence false and inconsbtenL 
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ih dtd^r to Tedcde many gooii men from an enraged popu- 
lace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Ti- 
maeus: and informing against himself and some others, enjoy 
ed the impunity promised by the decree, but all the rest whom 
he nameclwere capitally punished, except a few that fled. 
Nay, to procure the greater credit to his deposition, he ac- 
cused even his own servants. 

However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied; but 
turning from the persons who hatl disfigui^d the Hermae, as if 
it had reposed awhile only to recover its strength, it fell total- 
ly upon Alcibiades. At last they sent the Salaminian galleyX 
to fetch him, artfully enough ordering their officer not to use \ 
violence, or to lay hold on his person, but to behave to him \ 
with civility, and to acquaint hnii with the people's orders, 1 
that he should go and take his trial, and clear himself before j 
them; for they were apprehensive of some tumult and mutiny 
in the army, now it was in an enemy's country, which Alci- 
biades, had he been so disposed, might have raised with all 
the ease in the world. Inaeed, the soldiers expressed great 
uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected that the war 
would be spun out to a great len^h by the dilatory counsels 
of Nicias, when the spur was taKen away. - Lamachus, in- 
deed, was bold and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity 
and weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked;* the consequence of 
which was, that the Athenians could not take Messena. 
There were persons in the town ready to betray it, whom 
Alcibiades perfectly knew; and as he apprised some that were 
friends to tne Syracusans of tiieir intention, the affair mis- 
. carried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and con- 
cealing himself there, eluded the search which was made after 
him. But some person knowing him, and saying, — *'Will 
not you, then, trust your country?" he answered, — "As to 
any thing else 1 will trust her; but with my life I would not 
trust even my mother, lest she should mistake a black bean 
for a white one." Afterwards, being told that the republic 
had condemned him to die, he said, — "But I will make them 
fmd that I am alive." 

The information against him ran thu«: — ^^ Thessalus, the 
son of Cimon, of the ward of Licia8, accuseth Alcibiades, the 
son of Clinias, of the ward of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously 
oSending the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeit- 

* He prudently embwked on a vessel of his own, and not on the Salami- 
nian galley. 
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ing theur ivyiteries, *M .bowing diem to hb wmpMiloM in 

his own house: wearing such a robe as the hieh-priest does 
while he shows the holy things^ he called himself high-priest, 
as he did Polytion, torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the ward 
of Fhy^ea, herald; and the rest of his companions he called 
persona miiicUed^* and brethren of the secret; herein acting con- 
trary to the rules and ceremonies established by the Eumol- 
pidae,t the heralds and priests at Eleusis." As ne did not ap- 
pear, they condemned him, confiscated his goods, and ordered 
all the priests and priestesses to denounce an execration against 
him; which was denounced accordingly by all but Theano the 
daughter of Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulus, who 
excused herself, alleging that she was a priestess for pray er, not 
for execration, 

. While these decrees and sentences were passing against Al- 
cibiades, he was at Argos; having quitted Thuni, which no 
longer afforded him a safe as3rlum, to come into Peloponnesus. 
Still dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopes of being 
restored to his country, he sent to Sparta to desire permission 
to live there under the protection of the public faitn, promis- 
inj^ to serve that state more effectually, now he was their 
friend, than he had annoyed them whilst their enemy. The 
Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and expressing their 
readiness to receive him, he went thither with pleasure. One 
thing he 30on effected, which was to procure succours for 
Syracuse without further hesitation or delay, having persuad- 
ed them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him the di- 
reetioa of the war, and to crush the Athenian power in Sicily. 
Another thing which he persuaded them to, was to declare 
war against the Athenians, and to beein its operations on the 
continent: and the third, which was the most important of all, 
was to set Decelea fortified; for ttiU bein^ in the neighbour- 
hood orAthens, was productive of great nuschief to that com- 
monwealth, j: 

* The My49t or persons nutiated, were to remain a year under proba- 
tion, during which time they were to |;o no farther than the vestibule of 
the temple; after that term was expired they were called qpcptse, and 
admitted to all the mysteries^ except such as were reserved for the priests 
only. 

f Eumolpus was the first who settled these mysteries of Ceres, Ibr which 
reason hb descendants bWl the care of them after hhn; and when lus line 
£uled, those who suc^e^de^ in the function, y^exe, iiotwithstanding, called 
Eumolpidae. 

t Agis, king of Sparta, at the head of a vexy numerous army of LAcedaemo- 
nians, Corinthians, and other nations of Peloponnesus, invaded Attica, snd 
according to the advice which Alcibiades had {^ven, seized and fortified 
Decelea, which stood at an equal distance ftom Athens and the frontiers of 
Bccotia^ by means of which the Athenians were now deprived of the profits 
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These measures procured Alcibiades the public approbation 
at Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living 
in private. By conforming to their diet and other austerities, 
he charmed and captivated the people. When they saw him 
close shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their coarse 
bread, or eating theiV black broth, they could hardly believe 
that such a man had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a per- 
fumer, or worn a robe of Milesian purple. It seems, that 
amongst his other qualifications, he nad the verv extraordi- 
nary art of engaging the affections of those with whom he 
conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs and way 
of living. Nay, he turned himself into all manners of forms 
with more ease than the chameleon changes his colour. It is 
not, we are told, in that animal^s power to assume a white, 
but Alcibiades could adapt himself either to good or bad, and] 
did not find any thing which he attempted impracticable. 
Thus, at Sparta he was all for exercise, frugal in his diet, anc' 
severe in his manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth an< 
pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace again, riding and drink-^ 
mg were his favourite amusements; and in the palace of Tissa-i 
phernes the Persian grandee, he outvied the Persians them- 
selves in pomp and splendour. Not that he could with so 
much ease change his real manners, or approve in his heart the 
form which he assumed ; but because he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and fashions 
of whatever place he came to. When he was at Lacedasmon, 
if you regarded only his outside, you would say, as the pro- 
verb does; This is not the son of Achilles, but Achilles hifnsdfi 
this man has surely been brought up under the eve of Lycur- 
gus: but then if you looked more nearly into his disposition 
and his actions, you would exclaim with Electra in the poet, 
The same tveak woman still!* For while king Agis was employ- 
ed in a distant expedition, he corrupted his wife Timaea so 
effectually, that she was with child by him, and did not pre- 
tend to deny it, and when she was delivered of a son, though 
in public she called him Leotychidas, yet in her own house 
she whispered to her female friends and to her servants, that 

of the isdlver mines, ofy(he rents of their lands, and of the succours of their 
neig'hbours. ' But the^reatest misfortune w^lch happened to the Athenians, 
£rom the' beginning of ^e war to this time, was that which befel them this 
year in Sicily, where tney not only lost the conquest they aimed at, t(^ 
gether with the reputation they had so long maintained* but their fleet, 
tiieir arm^, and their generals. 

• This 1^ spoken of Hermione, in the Orestes of Euripides, upon her dis- 
covering the same vanity and solicitude about her beauty, when advanced 
in years, that she had when ^he was young. 

Vol. I. 3 E 34* 
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his tjiue name w^9 Alcib^ad^: to such a degree was the wo- 
man tf-an^ported by her passion. And Aloibiades himself, 
indulgmg nis vein pf mirth, used to s^y, ^^ His motive was 
not to injure the kine, or to satisfy his appetite, but that his 
ofisprins might one day sit on the throne of Lacediemon.'' 
Agis ha3 information of these matters from several hands, and 
he was tbe more rea4y to give credit to theipf heca^use they 
agreed with the time. Terrified with an earthquake, he had 
quitted his. wife's chamber, to which he returned l)t)t for the 
next ten months: ^t ^he end of which ^eotyehidas being born, 
be dedared the child was not his; and for this reason ne was 
l^^yer suffered to inherit the crown of 3pai*ta. 

4-iter the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the people 
of Chios, pf |jes^o^, and Cyzicum, sent to treat with the 
Spartans about quitting the interests at ^-thens, and putting 
themselves under the protection of Sparta. The Boeotians on 
this occasion solicitea for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for 
the peqtple of Cyzic^m; but, ^t the persuasion of Alcibiades, 
succours were sent to those of Chios before all others. He 
likewise passed over into Ionia, and prevailed with almost all 
that country to revoH; and attending tjie I^aoed^monian gene* 
ralsj in il^p e:^ecifitiQn of most of their commissions, he did 

great P^^i^i<^<^ to 4^^ ^^^A^^i^s* 
But Agis^ who was already his enemy, oq a4scqunt of the 

injury ^pne to his bedj, could not endure hi9 glory and pros- 
perity;; tor most of the present successes were ascribed tq Al- 
cibiades. The great and the aml>itious amonff the Spartans 
were indeed, in genpiral, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magi^rate, to procure orders to be sent 
to. th^ir fr^ds in Ionia to kill him. But timely foreseeing 
his danger, and cautioned by his fears, in every step he took, 
he still served the^ Lacedaemonians, taki^ff eare all the while 
not to put hiji(>self in their power. Instead of that, he sought 
the protection of Tissaphernes, one of the grandees of Persia, 
or lle^teqants oi the king. With this Persian be sopn attained 
the highest credit and authority; for himself a very subtle and 
insiqeere ^an, he admired the art and keenness ot Alcibiades. 
Indee(^, by tpe d^gance of h^s conversation, and the charms 
of his politeness, every man was gained, all hearts were touch- 
ed. Even those that feared and envied him were not insenu<« 
blp to i^eaaure i^ his cqmpanv; and while they enjoved it, 
tbeir respntment was disarmea* Tissaphernea, in all other 
cases savage in his temper, and the oitterest enemy that 
Greece experienced among the Persians, gave himself up, not- 
withstandm^, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch that he 
even vied W^th and exceeded him in address. For of all his 
gardens, that which excelled in beauty, which was remarka* 
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ble for the salubrity of its streams and the freshness of its mea- 
dows, which was set off with pavilions royally adorned, and 
retirements finished in the most elegant taste, he distinguish- 
ed by the name of Mlcibiadess and every one continued to give it 
that appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedsemon, and fear- 
ing that people as treacherous to him, he represented them and \ 
their king A^is in a disadvantageous light to Tissaphernes, ) 
Hq advised him not to assist them eifectuallj, nor absolutely 
to ruin the Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with 
a sparing hand; that so the two powers might insensioly weak- 
en and consume each other, and both at last be easily subject- 
ed to the king, Tissaj^ernes readily followed his counsels, and 
it was evident to all the world that he held him in the greatest 
admiration and esteem, which made him equally oonsiderable 
with the Greeks of both parties. The Athenians repented of 
the sentence they had passed upon him, because th^ had suf- 
fered for it since; and Alcibiades, on his side, was under some 
fear and concern, lest, if their republic were destroyed, he 
should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, who hated 
him. 

At that time the whole strength o[ the Athenians lay at Sa- 
mos. With their ships sent out from thence, they recovered 
some of the towns which had revolted, and others they kept to 
their duty^; and at sea they were in some measure able to mak^ 
head against their enemies. But they were afraid of TissiP- 
phernes, and the Phoenician fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, j 
which were ssaid to be coming against them; for against such / 
a force they could not hope to ^end themselves. Alcibiades, \ 
apprised of this, privately sent a messenger to the principal \ 
Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would pro- i 
cure them the friendship of Tissaphemes; not to recommend / 
himself to the people, whom he could not trust, but to .oblige / 
Uie nobility, if they would but exert their superiority, repress/ 
the insolence of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own hands, by that means save their country. 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, except Phry- 
nichus, who was of the ward of Diradee. ae alone suspected 
what was really the case, that it was a matter of very little con- 
sequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy or democracy 
prevailed in Athens; that it was his business to get himseu 
recalled by any means whatever; and that therefore, by his in- 
vectives against the people, he wanted only to insinuate him- 
self into the good graces of the nobility, upon these reasons 
proceeded the opposition of Phrynichus; but seeing his opinion 
disregarded, and that Alcibiades must certainly become his 
enemy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus the enemy's 



admiral, of the double part which Alcibiades acted/ advising 
him to beware of his designs, and to secure his person. But 
he knew not that while he was betraying, he was himself be- 
trayed; for Astyochus, wanting to make his court to Tissa- 
phernes, informed Alcibiades of the afifair, who, he knew, had 
the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent proper persons to Samos with 
an accusation against Phrynichus; who seeing no othet re- 
source, as every body was against him, and expressed great 
indignation at his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with 
another, and a greater; for he sent to Astyochus to complain 
of his revealing his secret, and to offer to deliver up to him the 
whole Athenian fleet and army. This treason of Fhrynichus, 
however, did no injury to the Athenians, because it wasa^in 
betra3^ed by Astyochus; for he laid the whole matter before 
Alcibiades. Phrynichus had the sagacity to foresee and ex- 
pect another accusation from Alcibiades; and to be beforehand 
with him, he himself forewarned the Athenians that the enemy 
would endeavour to surprise them, and therefore desired them 
to be upon their guard, to keep on board their ships, and to 
fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from Al- 
cibiades again, advising them to beware of Phrynichus, who 
had undertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy: but theiy 
gave no credit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who perfectly knew the preparations and intentions of the ene- 
my, abused that knowledge to the raising of such a calumny 
against Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when Phrynichus was 
stabbed in lull assembly by one of Hernion's soldiers, who 
kept guard that day, the Athenians, taking cognizance of the 
matter, after his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of trea- 
son, and ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned for de- 
spatching a traitor. 

The fnends of Alcibiades, who now had a superior interest 
at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens, to change the form of go- 
vernment, -by encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to de- 
prive the people of their power and privileges, as the condi- 
tion upon which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tissaphemes. This was the colour of the pre- 
tence made use of by those who wanted to introduce an oli- 
garchy. But when the body which were called the Jive thou^ 
eand) hut in fact were only four hundredj^ had got the power 

* It was at first proposed that only the dregs of the people should loa* 
their authority, which was to be vested in five thousand ot the most wealthy^ 
who were for the future to be reputed the people. But when Pisander and 
his associates found the strength of their party, they carried it that the old 
form of {^vemment should be dissolved, and that five PryUmea should ba 
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into iheir hmis. they paid kit little atteatioB to AleiUadosy 

and carried on the war but slowly; partly distrusting the eiti* 
zensy who did not yet relish the new form of govemmejht, and 
partly hoping that the LacedsemoniaDS, who were always in- 
clined to favour an oligarchy, would not press them with Uieir 
usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, wtie silent 
through fear, though much against their will; for a number of 
those who had openly opposed the four hundred, were put to 
death. But when they tkat were at Samos were informed of ^ 
' the affair, they were highly incensed at it^ and inclined immet 
diately to set sail for the Piraeus. In the first place, however, 
they sent for Alcibiades; and having appointed him their ge- 
neral, ordered him to lead them against the tyrants, and de- 
molish both them and their power. On such an occasion, al- 
most any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour of tl 
multituae, would have thought he must have complied wiU^ 
all their humours, and not have contradicted those in any 
thing, who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised him 
to be commander-in-chief of such a fleet and army. But he 
behaved as became a great general, and prevented their plung- 
ing into error through the violence of their rage. This care 
of nis evidently was the saving of the cammonweahh. For if 
they had sailed home, as they promised, the enemy would 
have seized on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Hel- 
lespont and the islands without striking a stroke; while the 
Atnenians would have been engaged in a civil war, of which 
Athens itself must have been the seat All this was prevented 
chieflv by Alcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and inibrmed them of their 
danger, but applied to them one bv one, using entreaties to 
some and force to others; in which he was assisted by the loud 
haraneues of Thrasvbulus, of the ward of Sttra; who attended 
him through the w^ole, and had the strongest voice of any 
man among the Athenians. \ 

Another great service performed bv Alcibiades 'vjras, his un-4 
dertaking that the Phoenician fleet, wnich the LacedeemoniansI 
expected from the king of Persia, should eitherjoin the Athe/ 
nians, or at least not act on the enemy's side. In consequencer 
of this promise he set out as expeditiously as possible; and 
prevailed upon Tissaphernes not to forwara the ships, which 
were already come as far as Aspendus, but to disappoint and 
deceive the Lacedaembnians. Nevertheless, both sides, and 

elected; that these five should choose a hundred^ that each of the hundred 
should choose three; that the four hundred thus elected should become a 
senate with supreme power, and should consult the five thousand only whev 
and on such matters as they thought fit. 
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particularly the L&cedsemonians, accused Afcibiades of fiTn 
derins that fleet from coining to their aid; for they supposed 
he had instructed the Persians to leave the Greeks to oestroy 
each other. And, indeed, it was obvious enough that such a 
force added to either side, would entirely have deprived the 
'her of the dominion of the sea. 

After this, theybwr hundred were soon quashed,* the friends 
of Alcibiades very readily assisting those who were for a de- 
mocracy. And now the people or the city not bnly wished 
for him, but commanded him to return ;t yet he thought it not 
best to return with empty hands, or without having effected 
something worthy of note, but instead of being indebted to the 
compassion and favour of the multitude, to distinguish his ap- 
pearance by his merit. Parting, therefore, ' from Samos with 
a few ."^hips, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about the isle 
of Coos, where he got intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan 
admiral, was sailed with his whole fleet towards the Helles- 
pont, to And out the Athenians. This made him hasten to the 
assistance of the latter, and fortunately enough he amved 
with his eighteen ships at the very juncture of time, when the 
-two fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one side haiving the advantage in 
Jthe right wing, and the other on the leftj 

On the appearance of his scjuadron, both sides entertained 
a false opinion of the end of his coming; for the Spartans were 
encouraged, and the Athenians struck with terror. But he 
soon hoisted the^ Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and bore 
I down directly upon the Peloponnesians, who now had the ad- 
:' vantiige, and were urging the pursuit' His vigorous impres- 
sion put them to flight, and following them closehe drove theih 
ashore, destroying their ships, and killing such of their men 
as endeavoured to save themselves by swimminff, though 
Pharnabazus succoured them all he could from the snore, and 
with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. The con- 
clusion was, that the Athenians, having taken thirty of the ene- 
my's ships, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show 
himself as. soon as possible to Tissaphernes, prepared presents 
and other proper acknowledgments for his friendship and bos- 

« 

• The same year that they were set up, which was the second of the ninety- 
second Olympiad. The reader must carefully distinguish this Action of 
four hundred from the senate of four hundred estahliwed by Solon, which 
these turned out the few months they were in power. 

t Aj^-cc mt» iut fM Mttetst x^9i /umTi tarfauLtoie. 

+ Thucydides docs not speak of thia arrival of Alcibiades; but probably 
he did not Uve to have a clear account of this action, for he died this ycai. 
Xenopbon, who continued his history, mentions it. 
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pi^Uty^ wd theii went to waijt upoo ]um#itii.a prineely train. 
But he was w>t wejicomed in the. maiHipr he explectedrfor Tis- 
saphjernes, who for some ttsie had been aoeuaed by the Lace- 
daembniaiis, and was apprehensive that the charee might reach 
the kind's ear, thought the eoming of Alcihtaoes aiyery sea- 
sonable LQcident, and therefore^BUt him under arrest, and con- 
fined him at Sardis^ ima^iag that injurious proceeding would 
be a meana to clear hiiv^elf. 

Thirty days after^ Alcibiades haiyin^ by some means or 
other obtadn^ a horsci escaped from his keepers, and fled to 
Clazomenae; audj by way.oi reyeoge, he pretended that Tis- 
saphernes privately set him at liberty. From thence he pass- 
ed to tlie plajce where the Athenifois were stationed; and being 
informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were together at 
Cyzicum, he showed the troops that it was necessary Tor them 
to fight both by sea and land, nay, even xto fight with stone 
walls^ if that should be required, in ord&t to come at tlieir 
enemies: for if the victory were not complete and uniyersal, 
they could come at no money. Then he embarked the force, 
and sailed to. Prpx^Qnes^s, where he opdered them to take the 
lighter vessel^ into the middle of the fleet, and to have a par- 
ticular care that the enemy might not discover that he was 
coming against them. A great and sudden rain which hap- 
pened to fall at that time, toother with dreadful thunder and 
(iarknessi \yas of great service in covering his operations. 
For not onl^ the enemy were ignorant of his design, but the 
very AtheDians, whom he hau ordered in great haste on. 
board, did not presently perceive that he was under sail. 
Soon after the weather cleared up, and the Peloponnesian. 
ships were seen riding at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. 
Lest, therefore, the enemy should be alarmed at the lareeness 
of his fleet, and save tJhemselves by getting oil shore, lie di- 
rected many of the officers to slacken sail, and keep out of 
sight, while he sj^p wed. himself, with forty ship only, and 
challenged tlie LacedaBmonians to the combat. The stratagem 
had its eOept; for, despising the small number of galleys which 
they saw, they immediatdy weighed anchor, and engaged; 
but the rest of the Athenian shjips coming up during the en- 
gagement, the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror and 
fled. Upon that Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, 
breaking through the midst of them, hastened to the shore, 
and having made a descent, pursued those that fled from the 
ships, and killed great numbers of them. He likewise de- 
feated Mindarus and Fharnabazus, who came to their succour. 
Mindarus made a brave resistance, and was slain; but Fharna- 
bazus saved himself by flight. 
The Athenians remained masters of the field, and of the 



spdSiMf and took aH the enemy's shifMu Hatiilff also jsbasessed 
toemadj^ires of C3^icaiii, whieh was abanikmed by Phartiaba- 
zttsy and depiiined of the assistance of the Peloponnesians, who 
were almost all cut off, they not only secured the Hellespont, 
but entirely cleared the sea of ,the Lacedaemonians. The let- 
ter also was interoepted, which, in the laconic style, was to 
give the JSjpAori an account of their misfortune. <<Our glory 
IS faded. Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers are Starving; and 
we know not what step to take. '^ 

On liie other hand, Alcibiades's men were so elated, and 
took so mueh upon them, because they had always been vic- 
torious, that they would not vouchsafe even to mix with other 
troops that had been sometimes beaten. It happened, not 
long before, that Thrasylkis having miscarried in Ms attempt 
upon Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy of brass, in re- 
nroach of the Athenians.* The soldiers ot Alcibiades, there- 
fore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus with this affair, magnify*- 
ine themselves and their general, and disdaining to jom tne 
others either in the place of exercise or in the camp. But 
soon after, when Pnarnabazus, with a strong body of horse 
and foot, attacked the forces of Thrasyllus, who were ravag- 
ing the country about "Xbydos, Alcibiades marched to their 
assistance, routed the enemy, and, together with Tlirasyllus, 
pursued them until night Then he admitted Thras;^lltis into 
nis company, and, with mutual civilities and satisfaction, they 
retumea to ^e camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and 
plundered the province which was under Pharnabazus, with- 
out the least opposition. - The priests and priestesses he made 
prisoners, atnong the rest, but soon dismissed them, without 
ransom. From thence he intended to proceed and lay siege 
to Chalcedon, which had withdrawn its allegiance from the 
Athenians, and received a Laeedsmonian garrison atid go- 
vernor; but being informed that the Chalceaonians had col- 
lected their cattle and corn, and sent it all to the Bithynians, 
their friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Bithynians, 
and sent a herald before him, to summon them to surrender it 
They, dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and en- 
tered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwairds he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, and en- 
closed it* with a wall which reached mm sea to sea. Phartia- 
bazus advanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the go- 
vernor, sallied out with his whole force to attack the Athe- 

• Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephesians erected this of 
brass, to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians, and it was this new and 
mortifying circumstance with which Alcibiades's soldiers reproached those 
of Thiasyllus.— IModbr. lib. xiil 
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utii$$ iMit AMUsdes drew up hi» ^dtmy so as to engage theiii' 
both at once, and he defi^ted them bo&i; Pharnabazus betak- 
ing himself to flight, and Hippocrates being killed, together 
with the greatest part of his troops. This done, he sailed tn» 
to the Hellespont, to raise contribution^ in the towns upon the 
Qoast 

, In this voyage he took Selybria; but in liie action unneces- 
sarily exposed himself to great dan^r. The persons who 
promised to surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a 
signal at midnight with a lighted torch; but they were obligeid 
to do it before the time, for fear of some one tWat was in the 
secret, who suddenly altered his mind. The torch, therefore, 
being held up before the army was read)^, Alcibiades took 
about thirty men with him, and ran to the walls, having or- 
dered the rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was 
opened to him; and twenty of the conspirators, lightly armed, 
joining his small company, he advanced with great spirit, but 
soon perceived the Selyorians, with their weapons in their 
hands, coming forward to attack him. As to stand and fight 
promised no sort, of success, and he, who to that hour had 
never been defeated, did not choose to fly, he ordered a trum- 
pet to command silence^ and proclamation to be made, that the 
Selybrians shauid not^ under the pain of the republic's hi^h dis- 
pleasure, Uike up mrnu against the Athenians. Their inchnation 
to the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a 
supposition that the whole Athenian army was within the walls, 
and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming to tolera- 
ble terms. Whilst they were talking together of this order, 
the Athenian army came up, and Alcioiaaes rightly conjectur- 
ing that the inclinations of the Selybriaus were for peace, was 
afraid of giving the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the 
town. These last came down in great numbers to serve under 
him as volunteers, from a particular attachment to his person; 
but, on this occasion, he sent them all out of the town; and, 
upon the submission of the Selybrians, he saved them from 
being pillaged, demanding only a sum of money, and leaving 
a garrison m the place. 

Mean time, the otiier generals, who carried on the sieee of 
Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus, on these 
conditions; namely, that a sum of money should be paid them 
by Pharnabazus; mat the Chalcedonians should return to their 
allegiance to the republic of Athens; and that no injury should 
be clone the province of which Pharnabazus was governor, who 
undertook that the Athenian ambassadors should be conducted 
safe to the king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus 
desired that he too would swear to the performance of the ar- 
ticles; but Alcibiades insisted that Pharnabazus should swear 
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first When the treatjr was reeiproeally eonfirmed wilii m 
oatH, Alcibiades went against Byzantium, which had revolted^ 
and drew a line of circumvallation aboat the city. While he 
was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgas^ and some others^ 
secretly promised to deliver up the place* on condition that he 
would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon he caused^ it 
to be reported, that certain weidity and unexpected afiairs 
called him back to Ionia, and in lube day-time he set sail, witii 
his whole fleet; but returning at night, he himself disembark- 
ed with the land forces, and posting them under the walls, he 
commanded them not to make the least noise. At the same 
time, the ships made for the harbour, and the crews pressing 
in, with loud shouts and great tumult, astonished the Byzan* 
tines, who expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to ttiose within the walls, who favoured the Athe- 
nians, to receive them in great security, while every body's 
attention was engaeed upon the harbour and the ships. 

The affair passed not, however, without blows; tor the Pe- 
loponnesians, Boeotians, and M egarensians, who were at By- 
zantium, having driven the ships" crews back to thdr vessels, 
and perceiving that the Athenian land forces were got into the 
town, charsea them too with great vigour. The dispcrte was 
sharp, and tne shockjrreat, but victory declared for Alcibiades 
and Theramenes. The former of these generals commanded 
the right wing, and the latter the left. About three hun^hred 
of the enemy, who survived, were taken prisoners. Not one 
of the Bvzantines. after the battle, was either put to death or 
banished; for such were the terms pn which the town was 
given up, that the citizens should be safe in their persons and 
uieir goods. 

Henqe it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Lacedsemon 
for treason, he made a defence which reflected no disgrace 
upon his past behaviour; for he told them, — " That not being 
a ijac^aemonian, but a Byzantine, and seeing not Lacedaemon 
but Byzantium in danger, its communication with those that 
might have relieved.it stopped^ and the Peloponnesians and 
Boeotians eating up the provisions that were left while the 
Byzantines, wiSi ineir wives and children, were starving; he 
had not betrayed the town to ah enefaiy, but delivered it from 
calamity and war; herein imitating the worthiest men among 
the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule of justice and ho- 
nour, but by all possible means to serve their country.'' The 
Lacedaemonians were so much pleased with this speech, that 
they acquitted him, and all that were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his native country, 
atid still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen, after so 
«nany glorious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorn- 
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ed with many ritields, and other spoils of the enemy; a great 
number of ships that he had taken making up the rear, ana the 
flags of many more which he had destroy ed, being carried in 
triumph; for all of them together were not fewer than two 
hundred. But as to what is added by Duris the Samian, who 
boasts of his being descended from Alcibiades, that the oars 
kept time to the flute of Chrysoeonus, who had been victori- 
ous in the Pythian games; that Callipides the traeedian, attir- 
ed in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other meatrical or- 
naments, save orders to those who laboured at the oars; and 
that the admiral galley entered the harbour with a purple sail, 
as if the whole had been a company who had proceeded from 
a debauch to such a frolic. These are particulars not mention-^ 
ed either by Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xenophon. Nor is it 
probable that, at his return from exile, and atter such misfor- 
tunes as he had suffered, he would insult the Athenians in that( 
manner. So far from it that he approached the shore with . 
some fear and caution; nor did he venture to disembark, until, 
as he stood upon the deck, he saw his cqusin Euryptolemns, 
with many others of his friends and relations, coming to re- , 
ceive and invite him to land. 

When be was landed, the multitude that came out to meet 
him, did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other gen- 
erals, but crowding up to him with shouts -of joy, conducted 
him on the wav, S^id^such as could approach'' him, crowned 
him with jporlands; while those that coula not come up^ so dose, 
viewed him at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to 
the young. Many tears were mixed with the public joy, and 
the memory of past misfortunes with the sense of their present 
success; for they concluded that they should not have miscar- 
ried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their expecta- 
tions, if they bad left tiie direction of affairs, and the command 
of the forces, to Alcibiades; since now having exerted himself 
in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost its dominion of 
the sea, was hardly able to defend its own suburbs, and was 
moreover harassed with intestine broils,, he had raised it from 
that low and ruinous condition, so as not only to restore its 
maritime power, but to render it vietorious every where by 
land 

The act for recallin^^ him from banishmeiit had been passed, i 
at the motion of Critias the son of Callaesehrus,* as appears < 

* Thb CiitiM WM uncle to Plato's mother, and the same that he intro- J 
duces in his Dialogues. Though now the iHend of Alcibiades^ vet, as the 
lust of power deskroys all ties» when one of the thirty tyrants, he became 
his bitter enemy, and sendiiy to Lvsander, assured him that Athens would 
aever be quiet, or Sparta safe, until Aldbiades was destroyed. Critias was 
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from bis elegies^ in which he pats Aleibiftdes in mind of his 

serdce: — 

If you no more in hapless exile mounit 
The praise is mine. 



/^ 



) The people presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades 
came in among them, and having, in a pathetic manner, be- 
wailed his misfortunes, he very modestly complained of their 
treatment, ascribing all to his hard fortune, and the influence 
of some envious demon. He then proceeded to discourse of 
the hopes and designs of their enemies, against whom he used 
his utmost endeavours to animate them. And they were so 
much pleased with his harangue, that they crowned him with 
crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute command of their 
forces, both by sea and land. They likewise made a decree, 
that his estate should be restored to him, and that the Eumol- 
^pidae and the heralds should take off the execrations which 
'they had pronounced against him, by order of the people. 
■Whilst the rest were employed in expiations for this purpose, 
Theodorus, the high priest, said, — ** For his part, he had never 
denounced any curse against him, if he had done no injury to 
the commonwealth. " 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some peo- 
ple were still uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as 
ominous; for on that very day was kept the pli/nteria^* or puri- 
fying of the goddess Minerva. It was the twenty-fiftn of 
•JVIay, when the Praxjergidae perform those ceremonies which 
•ftre not to be revealed, disrobing the Imaee, and covering it 
up. Hence it is that the Athenians, of all days, reckon this 
the most unlucky, and take the most care not to dp business 
upon it; and it seemed that the goddess did not receive him 
graciously, but rather with aversion, since she liid her face 
from him. Notwithstanding all this, every thing succeeded 
according to his wish; three hundred galleys were manned, 
and ready to put to sea again; but a laudable zeal detained him 
until the celebration of the Mysteries.t For after the Lace- 
daemonians had fortified Decelea, which com^nanded the roads 
to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual pomp, because 

«fterwaidt afaun by Hinwybaliifi when he delivered Athens from that ty- 
nuiny. 

* On that day, when the statue of Minerva was washed, the temples were 
encompassed with a cord, to denote that they were shut up, as was cus- 
tomary on all inauspicious days. They carried dried fig^ in procession, be- 
cause that was tlie first fruit which was eaten after acorns. 

f The festival of Ceres and Proserpine continued nine days^ On the sixth 
day, they carried in procession to Eleuffls the statue of Bacchus, whom they 
supposed to be the son Of Jupiter and Ceres, 



they were obliged to oondact the procession by seii; the si^cri- 
fioes, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies, which had been 
performed on the way, called Ao/y, while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore judeed it would ^be an act 
conducive to the honour of the gods, and to his reputation 
wiUi men, to restore those rites to their due solemnity, by 
conducting the procession with his army, and guarding it 
against the enemy. By that means, either king Agis would 
be humbled, if he suffered it to pass unmolested; or, if he at- 
tacked ttie convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight to maintain 
in the cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its 
mysteries, in the sight of his country, and all his fellow-citi- 
zens would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had detormined upon this, and communicated bis 
design to the Eumdpidm and the heralds, he placed sentinels 
upon the eminences, and set out his advancea guard as soon 
as it was light Next he took the priests, the persons initia- 
ted, and thbse who had the charee 6i initiating others, and 
covering them with his forces, led them on in great order and 
profouna silence; exhibiting in that march a spectacle so august 
and venerable, that those who did not envy tiim, declared he t 
had performed not only the office of a general, but of a hieh / 
priest Not a man of the enemy dared to attack him, and he > 
conducted the procession back in great safety, which fioth ex?, 
alted him in his own thoughts, and save the soldiery such an . 
opinion of him, that they considered themselves as invincible 
while under his command; and he gained such an influence 
over the mean Mid indigent part of the people, that they were 
passionately desirous to see him invested with absolute power; / 
insomuch, that some of them applied to him in person, and 
exhorted him, in order to quash the malignity of envy at once, 
to abolish the privilejges of the people, and Ihe laws, and to 
auell those busy spints who would otiherwise be the ruin of 
tne state; for then ne might direct aflairs, and proceed to ac- 
tion, without fear of ^undless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself hi^ of uiis proposal we know not; 
but this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehen- 
sive of Bis aiming at arbitrary power, diat they ^t nim to 
embark as soon as possible: and uie more to expedite the mat- 
ter, they ordered, among other things, tbat he should have 
the choice of his collea^es. Putting to sea, therefore, with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailed to the isle of Andros, 
where he fought and defeated the Andrians, and such* of the 
Lacedaemonians as assisted them; but yet he did not take the 
city, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the charge 
which they afterwards brought against him. Indeedj if ever 

35* 
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man w«i riiinedi by a high distinction of chianictery it w«t Alci 
biadee;;^ for his continual successes had procured such an 
/ opinion of his courage and capacity, tliat when' afterwards he 
/ happene^l to fail in what he undertook, it wa^ suspected to be 
^ from ;»^ant of inclination, and no one would believe it was from 
wantof al^ility. They thought nothing too hard for him, when 
he pleased to exert himself. They hoped also to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient 
when eyery thing was not despatched as suddenly ds they de* 
jslred. They never considered the smallness of his supplies; 
and that, having to carry on the war iagainst people who wore 
furnished out of the treasury of a great king, he was often 
.under the necessity of ]eaving his camp, to go in search of 
money and provisions for his men. 
/ " This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
f Lysander the LacedaBmonian admiral, out of the money he 
\ received from Cyrus, raised the wages of each mariner from 
" three obqli a-day to. four; whereas it was with . difficulty that 
; Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, went 
\ into Caria to raise money, Jeaving the fleet in chai^ with An- 
tiochus,* who was an experienced seaman, but rash and incon- 
siderate. Though he had express orders from Alcibiades to 
let no provocation from the enemy bring him to hazard an en« 
gagement, yet, in his contempt of those orders, having taken 
Bome troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood 
r For Ephesus, where the enemy lay; and as he sailed by the 
\ heads of their ships, insulted them in the most insufferable 
jnanner, both by words and actions. Lyaander sent out a few 
I' ships to pursue him; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up 
I lo assist Aptiochust he drew opt Hie rest of his, and gave, bat- 
tle and fiained a complete victory. He slew Antiochus him- 
self, took many ships and men, and erected a troi^y. Upon 
this disagreeaUe news, Alcibiades returned to oamos, from, 
whence he moved with the whole fleet, to ofler Lysander bat- 
tle; but L^^af)der, content with the advantage he had gained, 
did not thmk ))rope^ to accept it. 

Among the, enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thras^bulus the son of Thrason, being the most determined, 
{luitted the.cacop, and went to Athens, to impeach him. To 
incense the people againsft him, hedeelared, in full assembly,' 

* It was^ot altogether the uniyersality of his success that vendered Alci« 
hiades Suspected, wlien he came short of public expectation. The dupli- 
eSty of his character is obvious, fi^m the whole account of hb life. He paid 
tiot the' least regurd to veraei^ in political matters; and it is not to be won* 
derfcd if Aueh* principles made him continually obnoxious to the suspicioa 

f This was he who caught the quail for hinu 
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that Aldbiades had been the ruin of their affiiirs, and the 
means of losing their ships, by his insolent and imprudent be- 
haviour in command, and by 4eaving the direction of every 
thing to persons who had got into credit with him, through 
the great merit of drinking deep, and cracking seamen's jokes, 
whilst he was securely traversing the provinces to raise money, 
indulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himself to his plea- 
sures Vith the courtesans of Ionia and Aoydos; and this at a 
time when the enemy was stationed at a small distance from 
his fleet It was also objected to him, that he had built a cas- 
tle in Thrace, near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use of as a 
retreat for himself, as if he either could not, or would not, 
live any longer in his own country. The Athenians giving 
ear to these accusations, to show their resentment and dislike 
to him, appointed new commanders of their forces.* 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than consulting 
his own safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army; and 
having collected a band of strangers, he made war, on his own 
account^ against those Thracians who acknowledged no king: 
The booty he made raised him great sums; and, at the same 
time, he defended the Grecian frontier against the barbarians. 
Tyd^us, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made generals, 
being now at ^^gos Potamos,t with alh the ships which the 
Athenians had left, used to stand out early every morning, 
and offer battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampsacus, 
and then to return, and pass the day in a disorderly and care- 
less manner, as if they despised their adversary. This seem- 
ed to Alcibiades, who was m the neighbourhood, a matter not 
to be passed over without notice. He, therefore, went and 
told tne generals, :( — " He thought their station by no means 
safe, in a place where there was neither town nor harbour; 
that it was very inconvenient to have their provisions and 
stores from so distant place as Sestos; and extremely danger- 
ous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about at their 
pleasure, whilst a fleet was observing them, which was under 
the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable. 

• They appointed ten generak.-— — AbiopA. lib. i. 

+ Plutarch passes over almost three years; namely, the twenty-fifth of the 
Peioponnesian war^ the twenty-nxtb, m which the Athenians obtained the 
victory at Arginusae, and put six of the ten generals to death, upon a slight 
accusation oftheir colleague Theramenes; and almost the whole twenty-se- 
venth, towards the end of which the Athenians sailed to JEgos Potamos, 
where they received the blow that is spoken of in this place. 

i The omcera at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we sometimes 
call generals, and sometimes admirals, becauBe they commonly commanded 
both by sea and land. 
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He, therefore, advised them to remove their station to Ses- 
tos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said; 
and Tvdeus was so insolent as even to bid him begone, for 
that,' they, not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, sus- 
pecting that there was some treachery in the case, retired, 
telline his acquaintance^ who conducted him out of the camp^ 
that if he had not been insulted in such an insupportable man 
ner bv the generals, he would, in a few days, have obliged the 
Laeedsemonians, however unwilling, either to come to an ac- 
tion at sea, or else to quit their ships. This to some appear- 
ed a vain boast; to others it seemed not at all impHrooabl^ 
since he might have brought down a number of Thracian 
archers and cavalry, to attack and harass the Lacedaemonian 
. camp.* 

/ The event soon showed that he judged rieht of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed; for Lysander falling 
upon them, when thev least expected it, eight niUeys only 
escaped,! along with Uonon; the rest« not much uiort of two 
hundred, were taken and carried away, together with three 
thousand prisoners, who were afterwards put to death. And 
within a snort time after Lysander took Athens itself, burnt 
the shipping, and de)holished the long widk. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at the succe&s of the Lacedaemonians, 
whowere now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bi- 
thyn^a. Thither he ordered much treasure tp be sent, and 
took large sums with him, but still left more behind in the 
castle where he had resided. In Bithvnia he once more lost 
great part of his substance, being stript by the Thracians there; 
which determined him to jgo to Artaxerxes, and entreat his 
protection. He imapned that the king, upon trial, would find 
him no less serviceable than Themiatodes had been, and he 
had a better pretence^ to his patronage; for he was not going 
to solicit the King's aid against his countrymen, as Themisto- 
cles had done, hut for his country against its worst enemies. 
He concluded that Phamabazus was most likel;^ to procure 
him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Pnryi^ 
where he staid some time, making his court, and receiving 
marks of respect 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their pow- 
er and dominion; but when Lysander robbed them also of 

* When a fleet remained some time at one particular station, there was 
genernllv a body of landrforoeib and part of the mannen too^ encamped up- 
on the shoie. 

f There was a ninth ship, caOed Paralu% wluch escaped, and earned tha 
news of their defeat to Athens. Conon himself retired to Cypfua. 



their liberiy, aad put their city under the auUiority of thirty 
chiefs, they were still more miserably afiSicted. Now their 
afiairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the measures 
which would have saved them, and which thej had neglected 
to make use of; now they acknowledged their blindness and 
errors, and looked upon their second quarrel with Alcibiades 
as the greatest of those errors.— •They had cast him off without 
any onence of his; their anger had been grounded upon the ill 
conduct of his lieutenant in losing a few ships; and their own 
conduct had been still worse, in depriving the commonwealth 
of the most excellent and valiant of all its generals. Yet 
amidst their present misery there was one slight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not oe ut- 
terly undone. For he, who before was not content to lead an 
inactive, though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, if his 
own afiairs were upon any tolerable footing, sit still and see 
the insolence of the Lacedaemonians, and tne madness of the 
thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at some remedy. Nor was 
it at all unnatural for the multitude to dream of such relief, 
since those thirty chiefs themselves were so solicitous to in- 
quire after Alcibiades, and gave so much attention to what 
he was doing and contriving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that the Lacedae- 
monians could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till 
the Athenian democracy was absolutely desti'oyed. And 
though the Athenians seemed at present to bear an oligarchy 
with some patience, yet Alcibistdes, if he lived, would not suf- 
fer them long to submit to such a kind of government. Ly- 
sander, however, could not be prevailed upon by these argu- 
ments, until he received private orders from the magistrates 
of Sparta,* to get Alcibiades despatched; whether it was that 
they dreaded his great capacity, and enterprising spirit, or 
whether it was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysander 
then sent to Pharnabazus, to desire him to put this order in 
execution; and he appointed his brother Magacus and his 
uncle Susamithres to manage the afiair. 
. Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village in Phrv- 

fia, having his mistrei^s Timandra with him. One night he 
reamed that he was attired in his mistress's habitat and that 
as she held him in her arms, she dressed his head and painted 
his face like a woman's. Others say, he dreamed that Maga- 
cus cut off his head and burnt his body; and we are told that it 
was but little before his death that he had this vision. Be that 
gs it may, those that were sent to assassinate him, not daring 

^ The Seytala was sent to him, 

f Alcibiades had dreamed that Uroandra attired him in her avQ habit. 
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to enter his house, sontranded it, and set it on fire. As 90on 
as he perceived i1^ he got together large quantities of clothes 
and hangings, and threw them upon the fire to choke it; then 
haying wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his sword 
in his right, he sallied through the fire, and got safe out be- 
fore the stu£f which he had thrown upon it could catch the 
flame. At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one of 
them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand to hand; 
but standing at a distance, they pierced him with their darts 
and arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians retiring 
after he was slain, Timandra wrapt the body in her own 
robes,* and buried it as decently and honouraUy as her cir- 
cumstances would allow. 

Timandra is said to haye been mother to the fSunous Lais, 
commonly called the Corinthian, though Lais was brought a 
captiye from Hyccane, ajittle town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they aeree as to the manner of Alci- 
biades's death, yet they differ about the cause. They tell us, , 
that catastrophe is not to be imputed to Phamabazus, or Ly- 
sander, or the Lacedaemonians; out that Alcibiades haying cor- 
rupted a young woman of a noble family in that country, and 
keeping her in his house, her brothers, incensed at the injury, 
set fire m the night to the house in which he liyed, and upon 
his breaking through the flames, killed him in the manner we 
haye related, t 

• She Imxied fahn in » towu called Heliasa; vad we learn ftom Athenaeui 
fin Deipno8oph*J that the moiuiment remained to hia timei for he himaelf 
aaw it. The emperor Adrian, in memory of so great a umii, earned his sta- 
tue of Peruan matble to be set up thereon, and wdered abqU to he sacrificed 
to him annually. 

t Ephorusthe UsCorian,ashe is dtedby Biodorus Siciilcis(lib. sdy.) gives 
an account of his death, quite different from those recited by Phitarph. He 
says, that Alcibiades havrng discovered the desini of Cyius the younger to 
take up arms, informed Phamabazus of it, and oesired that he might cany 
the news to the king; but Phamabazus envying lum that honour, sent a 
omfidant of his own, and took all the merit upon himself. Alcibiades, sus- 
pecting the matter, went to Paphlagoma, and sought to procure from the go- 
veraor letters of credence to the kmg, which Pnamahaiais undenrtanding, 
liired people to mujder him. He wasdain in the fiftieth year of his age. 
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The family of the Marcii afforded Rome many illustriotis 
patricians. Of this house was Ancus Marcius, who wa^ 
in*andson to Numa hj his daughter; as were also Publius and 
Quintus Marciusy who supplied Rome with plenty of the best 
water. Censorinus, too^ who was twice appointed censor by 
the people of Rome, and who procured a law, that no man 
should ever bear that office twice afterwards, had the same 
pedi^^ree. ' 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was brought up by 
hb mother, in her widowhood, and from him it appeared, 
that the loss of a father, though attended with other disadvan-' 
tases, is no hindrance to a man's improving in virtue, and at- 
taining to a distinguished excellence; though bad men some- 
times allege it as an excuse for their corrupt lives. On the 
other hand, the same Marcius became witness to the truth of 
that maxim, that if a generous and noble nature be not 
thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot forth many bad 
qualities along with the good, as the richest soil, if not culti- 
vated, produces the rankest weeds. His undaunted courage 
and firmness of mind excited him to many great actions, and 
carried him through them with honour; but, at the same time, 
the violence of his passions, his spirit of contention, and ex- 
cessive obstinacy, rendered him untractable and disagreeable 
in conversation; so that those very persons who saw with ad- 
miration his soul unshaken with pleasures, toil^ and riches, 
and allowed him to be possessed of the virtues of temperance, 
justice and fortitude, yet, in the councils and affairs of state, 
could not endure his imperious temper, and that savage man- 
ner, which was too haughty for a republic. Indeed there is 
no other advantage to be had from a liberal education, equal 
to that of polishing and softening our nature by reason and dis- 
dpline; for that produces an evenness of behaviour, and ban- 
ishes from our manners all extremes. There is this, however, 
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to be saidy that in those times military abilities were deemed 
by the Romans the highest excellence; insomuch that the 
term which they use for virtue in general, was applied by them 
to valour in particular. . . 1 

Marcius, tor his part, had a more than ordinary inclination 
for war, and therefore, from a child, began to handle his wea- 

{)ons. As he thought that artificial arms availed but little, un- 
ess tiiose with which nature has supplied us be well improved, 
and kept ready for use, he so prepared himself by exercise for 
every kind ot combat, that while his limbs were active and 
nimble enough for pursuing, such was his force and weight in 




prize of courage and valour, though they 
failed of success, flattered themselves with imputing it to his 
invincible strength, which nothing could resist or fatigue. 

He made his first campaign when he was verv young,* when 
Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, was driven from the 
throne, and after many battles fought with bad success, was 
now venturing all upon the last throw. Most of the people of 
Latium, and many other states of Italy, were now assisting 
and marching towards Rome, to re-estaolish him, not through 
any regard they had for Tarquin, but for fear and envy of the 
Romans, whose growing greatness they were desirous to check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fortune. Marcius dis- 
tinguished himself that day, in sight of tl'ie dictatoi^; for, see- 
ing a Roman pushed down at a small distance from him, he 
hastened to his help and standing before him, he engaged his 
adversary, and slew him. When the dispute was decided in 
favour ot the Romans, the general presented Marcius, among 
the first, with an oaken crown, t This is the reward which 
their custom assigns to a man who saves the life of a citizen; 
either because they honoured the oak for the sake of the Ar- 
cadians, whom the oracle called Acom-^atera; or because an 
oaken branch is most easy to be had, be the scene of action 
where it will; or because uiey think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of saving a citizen, from the 
tree which is sacred to Jupiter, the protector of cities. Be- 
sides, the oak bears more and fairer fruit than any tree that 

• In the first year of tlie seventy-first Olympiad, the two hundred and fif- 
ty-eighth of Rome, four hundred and ninety-uiird before the Christian era. 

j- The civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. He who had 
once^ obtained it, had a right to wear it always. When he appeared at the 
public spectacles, the senators rose up to do him honour. He was placed 
near their bench; and his father, and grandfiither by the father's side, M-ere 
entitled to tlie same privileges. Here was encouragement to merit, which 
cost the public nothing, and yet was productive of many great effects. 
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gntvrs wild, and is tiife stropeest of those idiit are cidtiirated ki 
plantatioD& It afforded the first aoes both food and drink, by 
its aooms and honey; amd su{q>lied men with bitds tfnd other 
creatures for dainties, as it produced the misletoe, ef which 
birdlime is made.* 

Castor and Pollux are said to have appeared in tliat battle, 
and, with their horses dropping sweat, to have been seen soon 
after in the jQwimt, announcing the victorv, near the fountain, 
where the temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that the 
fifteenth of Juty,t being the day on which that vitJtory was 
gained, is consecrated to those sons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, thjit when men of small ambition are 
very early distinguished by the voice of fame, their thirst of 
honour is soon quenched, and their desires satiated; whereas 
deep and solid minds are improved and brightened by marks 
qf aistinction which serve as a brisk gale, to drive them for* 
ward in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much think 
that they have received a reward, as that they have give^ a 
pledge, whiqh would make them blush to fall short of the ex- 
pectations of the public; and therefore they endeieivour, by 
their actions, to exceed them* Marcius had a sOul of this 
frame. He was always endeavouring to excel himself, and 
meditatine some exploit which might set him iii a new light, 
a^ine; acliievement to achievement, and spoils to spoils; 
therefore tifie latter generals under whom he served were al- 
ways striving to oumo the former in the honours they paid 
him, and in the tokens of their esteem. The Romans at that 
time were engaged in several wars, and fought many batdes, 
and there was not one that Marcius returned from without 
some honorary crown, some ennobling distinction. The end 
which others proposed in their acts of valour was glory; but 
ne pursued glory because the acquisition of it delighted his 
mother. For when she was witness to the applauses he re- 
ceived, when she saw him crowned, when she embraced him 
with tears of joy, then it was that he reckoned himself at the 
height of honour and felicity. Epaminondas (thev tell us) 
haathe same sentiments, and deelared it the chief happiness 
of his life, that his father and mother lived to see the general- 
ship he exerted, and the victory he won, at Leuctra. lie had 
the satisfaction, indeed, to see both his parents rejoice in his 
success, and partake of his good fortune; but only the mother 

*It does not any where appear that the ancients made use of the oak in 
ship-building. How much nobler an tfncomium might an English historian 
afibrd that tree than Plutarch has been able to give it! 

fBy tlie great disorder of the Roman calendar, the fifteenth df Jufy then 
fell upon the twenty-fourth of our October. 

36 
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of MaroioB* VQlunEmia^ was living; and tfaerefoire holding him» 
self obliged to pay her all that duty which would have belong- 
ed to his father, over and a^ve what was due to herself, he 
thought he could nev^ sufficiently express his tenderness and 
respect. He even married in compliance with her desire and 
request; and after his wife had borne him children, stUi lived 
in the same house with his mother. 

At the time when the reputation and interest which his 
virtue had procured him in Rome, was very great, the senate, 
taking the part of the richer sort of citizens, were at variance 
with th6 <;ommon people, who* were used by their creditors 
with intolerable crueltv. Those that had something consi- 
derable, were stript, of their goods, which were either detained 
for security or sold; and those that had nothing were draped 
into prison, and there bound with fetters, though their bodies 
were full of wounds, and worn out with fighting for thei) 
country. The last expedition they were engaged in was 
against the Sabines, on which occasion their rich creditors 
promised to treat them with more lenity; and, in pursuance of 
a decree of the senate, M. Valerius the consul, was guarantee 
of that promise. But when they had cheerfully undergone 
the fatigues of that war, and were returned victorious, and yet 
found that the usurers made th6m no abatement, and that the 
senate pretended to remember nothing of that agreement, but 
without, any. sort of concern saw them dragged to prison, and 
their gopds seized upon as formerly, then they filled the city 
with tumult and sedition. 

The enemj, apprised of these intestine broils, invaded the 
Roman territories, and laid them waste with fire and sword. 
And when the consuls called upon such as were able to bear 
arms to give in their names, not a man took any notice of it; 
something was then to be done, but the magistrates difiered in 
their opinions. Some thought the poor should have a little 
indulgence, and that the extreme rigour of the law ought to 
be squened. Others declared absolutely against that proposal, 
and particularly Marcius. Not that he thought the money a 
matter of great consequence, but he considered this specimen 
of the people's insolence as an attempt to subvert the laws, 
and, thQ forerunner of farther disorders, which it became a 
wise government timely to restrain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several lipes witnin the space of a 
few days, and debated this point; nut as they came to no con- 
clusion, on a sudden the conurionalty rose, one and all, and 

* 

* Xlduryyf imMrta. agtiifies the aanie as ir«tr;^«mi. So 1 Cor. vii. 40. loxm i 
wae^ TnmfJLA ef* ipj^cnr, instead of I think abo that I haoe the Spirit of God, 
•hould be translated, and I have the JSpirit of God. 
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encouraging each other, they left the city, and withdrew to 
the hill now called Sacred, near the river Anio, but without 
committing any violence or other act of sedition. Only, as 
they went along, they loudly complained, — "That it was now 
a great while smce the rich had driven them from their habi- 
tations; that Italy would any where supply them with air and 
water, and a place of burial; and that Rome, if they staid in it, 
would aflford them no other privilege, unless it were such to 
bleed and die in fighting for their wealthy oppressors.*' 

The senate was then alarmed, and from the oldest men of 
their body selected thp most moderate and popular to treat 
with the people. At the head of them was Menenius Agrippa, 
who after much entreaty addressed to them, and many argu- 
ments in defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
this celebrated fable: — "The members of the human body 
once mutinied against the belly, and accused it of lying idfe 
and useless, while they were all labouring and toiling to sa- 
tisfy its appetites; but the belly only laughed at their simpli- 
city, who Knew not that though it received all the nourish- 
ment into itself, it prepared anadistributed it again to all parts 
of the body. Just so, my fellow-citizens,'* said he, ** stands 
the case between the senate and you. For their necessary 
counsels and acts of government are productive of advantage 
to you all, and distribute their salutary influence amongst tne 
whole people.** 

After this they were reconciled to the senate, having de- 
manded and obtained the privilege of appointing five men* to 
defend their rights on all occasions. Tnese are called tribunes 
of the people. The first that were elected, were Junius Bru- 
tust and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders of the secession. When 
the breach was thus made up, the plebeians soon came to be 
enrolled as soldiers, and readily obeyed the orders of the con- 
suls relative to the war. As for Marcius, though he was far 
from being pleased at the advantage which the people had 
gained, as it was a lessening of the authority of the patricians, 

* The tribunes were at first five in number) but a few years after five 
more were added. Before the people left the Mona Sbcer^ they passed a 
law, by which the persons of the triounes were made sacred. Their sole 
function was to interpose in all grievances offered the plebeians by their su- 
periors. This interposing* was called intercession and was performed by 
standing up and pronouncing the sing'le word vetot T forbid it. They had 
their seats placed at the door of the senate, and were never admitted into it, 
but when tne consuls caUed them to ask their opinion i^>on some affiurthat 
concerned the interests of the people. 

f The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and because Lucius Junius 
Brutus was famed for delivering his country from the tyrannic yoke of the 
kings, he also assumed the surname of Brutus, which exposed him to a great 
dcau of ridicule. 
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and thoi^ he found a considerable part of the nobility of his 
opiniopy yet he exhorted them not to be backward wherever 
the interest of their country was concerned, but to show 
themselves superior to the commonalty rather in virtue than 
injpower. ,. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volscians, with 
whom the Romans were at war; and as it was besiesed by the 
consul Cominius, the rest of the Volscians were much alarmed^ 
and assembled to succour it, intending to give the Romans 
battle under the walls, and to attack them on ooth sides. But 
after Cominius had divided his forces, and with part went to 
meet the Volscians without, who were marching against him, 
leaving Titus Lartius, an illustrious Roman, with the other 
part, to carry on the siege, the inhabitants of Corioli despised 
the body that were left, and sallied out to fight them. The 
Romans at fir^t were obliged to give ^ound, and were driven 
to their entrenchments. But Marcius, with a small party, 
flew to their assistance, killed the foremost of the enemy,, and 
stopping the rest in their career, with a loud voice called the 
Romans back. . For he was (what Cato wanted a soldier to be) 
not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, but of voice too, 
and had an aspect which struck his adversaries with terror and 
dismay. Many Romans then crowding about him> and being 
ready to ^cond him, the eL:emy retired in confusion. • Nor 
was he satisfied with making them retire; he pressed hard 
upon their rear, and pursued them quite up to the ^tes. 
There he perceived that his men discontinued the pursuit, by 
reason of the shower of arrows which fell from the walls, and 
that none of them had anv thoughts of rushing along with the 
fugitives into the city, which was filled with warlike people, 
who were all under arms; nevertheless he exhorted and en- 
couraged them to press forward, crying out, — " That fortune 
had opened the gates rather to the victors than to the vanquish- 
ed. ". But as few were willing to follow him, he broke through 
the enemy^ and pushed into the town with the crowd, no one 
at first daring to oppose him, or even to look him in the face. 
But when he cast nis eyes around, and saw so small a number 
within the walls, whose service he could make use of in that 
dangerous enterprise, and that friends and foes were mixed 
together, he summoned all his force, and performed the most 
incredible exploits, whether you consider nis heroic strength, 
his amazing agility, or his bold and daring spirit; for he over- 
powered all that were in his way, forcing some to seek refuge 
in the farthest corners of the town, and others to give out and 
throw down th^fir arms; which afibrded Lartius an opportunity 
to bring in the rest of the Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to plundering 
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which Marcius highly resented, crying out, — ^^ Thftt it was a 
shame for them to run about after plunaer, or, under pretence 
of collecting the spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while 
the consul, and the Romans under his command, were, per- 
haps, engaged with the enemy. ^' As there were not many 
that listened to what he said, he put himself at the head of 
such as offered to follow him, and took the route which he 
knew would lead him to the consul's army; sometimes press- 
ing his small party to hasten their march, and conjuring them 
not to suffer their ardour to cool; anfi sometimes begging of 
the gods that the battle might not be over before he arrived, but 
that he might have his share in the glorious toils and dangers 
of his^ countrymen. 

It was customary wiih the Romans of that age, when ihey 
were drawn up in order of battle, and ready to take up their 
shields, and gird their garments about them, to make a nuncu- 
pative will, naming each his heir, in the presence of three or 
four witnesses. While the soldiers were thus employed, and 
the enemy in sight, Marcius came up. Some were startled at 
his first appearance, covered as he was with blood and sweat 
But when ne ran cheerfully up to the consul, took him by tibie 
hand, and told him that Corioli was taken, the consul clasped 
him to his heart; and those who heard the news of that success, 
and those who did but guess at it, were ereatly animated, and 
with shouts demanded to be led on to tne combat Marcius 
inquired of Cominius in what manner the enemy's army was 
drawn up, and where their best troops were posted. Being 
answered, tiiat the Antiates, who were placed in the centre, 
were supposed to be the braveist and most warlike: — ^^Ibee 
it of you, then,'' said Marcius, ^^as a favour, that you will 
place me directly opposite to them. " And the consul, admir-* 
mg his spirit, readily granted his request. 

When the battle was begun with the throwing of spears,* 
Marcius advanced before the rest, and charged Qie centre of 
the Volscians with so much fury that it was soon broken. 
Nevertheless, the win^ attempted to surround him; and the 
consul, alarmed for him, sent to his assistance a select band 
which he had near his own person. A sharp conflict then en- 
sued about Marcius, and a great carnaee was quickly made; 
but the Romans pressed the eiiemy with so much vigour, that 
they put them to flight And when: they were going upon the 
pursuit, they begged of Marcius, now almost weired down 
with wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he an- 
swered: — "That it was not for conquerors to be tired;" and 
so joined them in prosecuting the victory. The whole army 

Vol, f. 3 H 36* 
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of the T^sciaira was defeated, great numbers killed, and many 
made prisoners. 

Next day, Mareius waiting upon the consuly and the army 
being assembled, Cominius mounted the rostrum; and having 
in the fiirst place, returned due thanks to the gods for such ex- 
traordinary success, addressed himself to Mareius. He began 
with a detail of his gallant actions, of which he had himself 
he&a partly an eye-witness, and which had partly been related 
to him by Lartius. Then out of the great quantity of treasure, 
ttie many horses and prisoners they had taken, he ordered him 
to tako a tenth, before any distrimition was made to the rest, 
besides mining him a present of a fine horse with noble trap- 
pings, as a reward for his valour. 

The army received this speech with great apphiuse; and 
Mareius, stepping forward, said, — ^^ That he accepted of the 
horsey and was happy in the consul's approbation; but as for 
die rest^ he considered it rather as a pecuniary reward than as 
a mark of honour, and therefore desired to be excused, being 
satisfied with his single share of the booty. One favour only 
in partioiikr," continued he, " I desire and beg I may be ior- 
dui^d in. I have a friend among the Yolscians, bound with 
me m the sacred rites of hospitality,^ and a man of virtue and 
honour. He is now among the prisoners, and from easy and 
opulent circumstanced, re&ced to servitude. 'Of the many 
misfortunes under which he labonrs, I should be glad to res- 
cue htm from one, -which is that of being sold as a slave." 

These words of Mareius were followed with still louder ac- 
clamatioas^ his conquering the temptations of money being 
more admired than the valour he had exerted in battle. For 
even those who before regarded his sujperior honours with 
envy and jealousy, now thought him wOTthy of great things, 
because he had greatly declined them, and were more struck 
with that virtue which led him to despise such extraordinarv 
advantages,' than with the merit which claimed them. Indeed, 
the ri^t tise of riches is more commendable than that of 
arms; and not to desire thetn ait all, more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the aedamaltons wem o^er, eoii the multitude silent 
again, Cominius sabjoined,^-^ You eaii not, indeed, my fel- 
low* soWejrs, foree these gifts of yours upon a person so firmly 
reSolveA to nfastm them; kt us then give hkn what is not in 

. • WMih th(B former tnuistetori we luMre rander»4 it tbus instead of Hb$tp 
which is ixvd^d the Utecal sei^se* hut founds, uncouth^ in Sng^Uah* as it con* 
veys to the unleanwd reader the ideaof aninnkeepec Among the ancientfl^ 
oHe fHend' called another of a different iiati)on firoc, my stranger, or hotpea 
nteus, my host, because^ on their tnurels, or other oceasionfl^ litev entertain- 

(1 each other at their houses. x 
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his power to decline, let us pass a vote that he be called Co- 
BiOLANUS, if his gallant behaviour at Corioli has not already 
bestowed that name upM>n him." Hence came his third name 
of Coriolanus. By which it appears, that Caius was the pro- 
per name; that the second name Marcius, was that of the 
family; and that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar 
note of distinction, given afterwards on account of some pai^ 
ticular act of fortune^ or signature, or virtue of him that bore 
it. Thus, among the Greeks, additional names were given to 
some on account of their achievements, as Soter, thepreaervery and 
OaUimeus, the victorious; to others, for something remarkable 
in their persons, as Phyaeonj the gor^beliiedy ana Orypusj the 
eagk-nos^; or, for their good qualities, as Etsergetes, the ben^ 
factor J and Philudtlphu8j the kmd brother; or their good fortune, 
as Etidssmon, the proeperouBy a name given to the second prince 
of the family of the Batti. Several princes also have had sa- 
tirical names bestowed upon them; Antigonas (for instance) 
was called BoeoUy the man that will give to-morrow; and Ptolemy 
was styled Lamyraa^ the buffoon. But appellations of this last 
sort were used with greater latitude among the Romans. One 
of the Metelli was distinguished by tlie name of ZHadematuSy 
because he went a long time with a bandage, which covered 
an ulcer he had in his lorehead^ and another they called Celery 
because with surprising celerity he entertained tiiem with a 
funeral show of gladiators, a few days after his father's death. 
In our times, too, some of the Romans receive their names 
from the circumstances of their birth; as that of Proculusy if 
born when their fathers are in a distant country, and that of 
Poflhumusy if born after their father's death; and when twins 
come into the world, and one of them dies at the birth, the sur- 
vivor is called Fopiscua. Names are also appropriated on ac- 
count of bodily imperfections; for amongst them we find not 
only Sylla, the redy and Mger, the blacky but even Caeu$y the blindy 
and Clttudiusy the larj^e; such persons, by « this custom, being 
wisely taught, not to consider blindness, or any other bodily 
misfortune, as a reproach or disgrace, but to answer to appel- 
lations of that kind as their proper names. But this point 
might have been insisted upon with greater propriety in ano- 
ther place. 

Wnen the war was over, the demagogues stirred up another 
sedition. And as there was no new cause of disquiet or in- 
jury done th^ people, they made tise of the mischiefs which 
were the necessary consequence of the former troubles and 
<iissensions, as a handle against the patrieiana. For the great- 
est part of the ground being left uncultivated and unsown, and 
the war not permitting them to bring in bread-corn from othef 
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countnesy there was an extreme scarcity in Rome.* The 
factious orators then seeing that corn was not brought to mar- 
ket, and that if the market could be supplied, the commonalty 
had but little money to buy with, slanaerously asserted that 
the rich had caused the famine out of a spirit of revenge. 
I At this junction there arrived ambassadors from the people 
of Velitrse, who offered to surrender their city to the Romans, 
and desired to have a number of new inhabitants to replenish 
it; a pestilential distemper having committed such ravages 
there, that scarce the tenth part ot the inhabitants i-emained. 
The sensible part of the Romans thought this pressing neces- 
sity of Velitrse a seasonable and advantageous thing for Rome, 
as it would lessen the scarcity of provisions. Tne)r hoped, 
moreover, that the sedition would subside if the city were 
purged of the troublesome part of the people, who most readily 
took fire at the harangues of their orators, and who were as 
dangerous to the state as so many superfluous and morbid hu- 
mours are to the body. Such as these, therefore, the consuls 
singled out for the colony, and pitched upon others to serve 
in the war against the Voiscians, contriving it so that employ- 
ment abroad might still the intestine tumults, and believing, 
that when rich and poor, plebeians and patricians, came to 
bear arms together again, to be in the same camp, and to meet 
the same dangers, they would be disposed to treat each other 
with more gentleness and candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, opposed both 
these designs, crying out. That the consuls disguised a most 
inhuman act under the plausible term of a colony; for inhu- 
man it certainly was, to throw the poor citizens into a devour- 
ing gulf, by sending them to a place where the air was infect- 
ed, and where noisome carcasses lay above ground, where 
also they would be at the disposal of a strange and cruel deity. 
And as if it were not su£Scient to destroy some by famine, 
and to expose others to the plague, they involved them also 
into a needless war, that no kind of calamit}^ might be want- 
ing to complete the ruin of the city, because it refused to con- 
tinue in slavery to the rich. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, neither obeyed the 
summons to be enlisted for the war, nor could be brought to 
approve the order to go and people Velitrse. While the sen- 
ate were in doubt what step they should take, Marcius, now 
not a little elated by the honours he had received, by the sense 

^ The people withdrew to the sacred mount soon after the autumnal 
equinox> and the reconciliation with tlie patricians did not take place until 
the winter solstice, so that the seed-time was lost; and the Rom;m iacton^ 
wlio were sent to buy com in other countries, were veiy unsucces^ul. 
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of his own great abilities^ and by the deference- that was paid 
him by the principal persons in the state, stood foremost in 
opposition to the tribunes. The colony, therefore, was sent 
out, heavy fines being set upon such as refused to go. But as 
they declared absolutely a^inst serving in the war, Marcius 
mustered up his. own clients, and as many volunteers as he 
could procure, and with these made an inroad into the terri- 
tories of the Mniiatea. There he found plenty of corn, and a 
great number of cattle and slaves, no part of which he reserv- 
ed to himself, but led his troops back to Rome, loaded with 
the rich booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting of 
their obstinacy, and envying those who had got such a quan- 
tity of provisions, looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not 
beinff able to endure the increase of his power and honour, 
which they considered as rising on the rums of the people. 

Soon after,* Marcius stood for the consulship; on which 
occasion the commonalty began to relent, being sensible what 
a shame it would be to r^ect and affront a man of his family 
and virtue, and that too auer he had done so many signal ser- 
vices to the public. It was the custom for those who were 
candidates for such a high office to solicit and caress the peo- 
ple in the /orum, and, at those times, to be clad in a loose gown 
without the tumc; whether that' humble dress was thou^t 
more suitable for suppliants, or wheth^ it was for the conve^ 
nience of showing tneir wounds, as sa many tokens of valour; 
for it was not from any suspicion the cttizeiis then had of bribe- 
ry, that they required the candidates to appear before them 
un^irt, and without any close garmoni, when they came to b^ 
their votes; since it was much later than this, and indeed many 
aees after, that buyine and sellinir stole in, and money came 
to be a m4is of gafningaa eleetio^ Then, corruption reach- 
ing also the tribunals and the camps, arms were subdued by 
money, and the commonwealth was changed into a monarchy. 
It was a shrewd saying, whoever said it, ''That the man wno 
first ruined the Roman people, was he who first gave them 
treats and gratuities.^' But this mischief crept secretly and 
gradually in, and did not show its face in Rome for a consid- 
erable time. For we know not who it was that first bribed 
its citizens or its judges; but it is said, that in Athens, the first 
man who corrupted a tribunal, 'was AaytBS the son of Anthy- 
mion, when he was tried for treason in delivering up the fort 
of Pylos,t at the latter end of the Peloponnesian war; a time 

• It was the next year, bein^ the third of the seventy-second Olympiad, 
four hundred and eighty-eight years before the Christian era. 

f The translation of 1758, has the name of the fort with a French tennl-* 
nation, -Py^^ which is a clear proof that the Qreeic waa not coslsolted. 
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when ihe golden age reigned in the Roman courts ih all its 
simplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius showed the wounds and scars he 
had received in the manj glorious battles he had fought, for 
seventeen years successively, the people were strucK with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choose him consul. 
But when the day of election came, and he was conducted with 
great pomp into the Canynu Marthu by the senate in a body, 
all the patricians acting with more zeal and vigour than ever 
had been known on the like occasion, the commons then alter- 
ed their minds, and their kindness was turned into envy and 
indignation. The malignity of these passions was farther as- 
sistea bv the fear they entertained, that if a man, so strongly 
attaehea to the interests of the senate, and so much respected 
by the nobility, should attain the consulship, he might utterly 
deprive the people of their liberty. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, they rejected Marcius, and appointed others to 
that office. The senate took this extremely ill, considering it 
as an affront rather intended against them than against JV^r- 
cius. As for Marcius, he resented that treatment highly, in- 
dulging his irascible passions, ui)on a supposition tnat they 
have someting ^reat and exalted in them; and wanting a due 
mixture of gravity and mildtiess, which are the chief political 
virtues, ana the fruits of reason and education. He did not 
consider, that the man whaa]>plies himself to public business, 
and undertakes t9 converse with men, should above all things, 
avoid that overbearing au$terity J which (as Plato says) ie always 
the companion ofeditudej and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. Marcius, then, being 
plain and«artless, but rigid and inflexible withal, was persuaded, 
that to vanauish opposition was the highest attailiment of a 
gallant spirit He never dreamed that such obstinacy is ra- 
tner ^e effect of the weakness and effeminacy of a distemper- 
ed mind, which breaks out in violent passions, like so many 
tumours; and therefore he went away injgreat disorder and full 
of rancour against the people. Such ofthe young nobility as 
were most distinguished by the pride of birth and greatness of 
spirit, who had always been wonderfully taken with Marcius, 
and then unluckily happened to attend him, inflamed his re- 
sentment by expresaihg their own erief and indignation. For 
he was their leader in every expedition, and their instructor 
in the art of war; he it was who inspired them with a truly 
virtuous emulation, and taught them to rejoice in their own 
success, without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread-corn was 
brought to Rome, being partly bought up in Italy, and partly 
a present from Gelon king of Syracuse The aspect of affairs 
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appeared now to be encours^nff, and it was hoped, that the 
intestine broils would cease with the scarcity. The senate^ 
therefore, being immediately assembled, the people stood in 
crowds without, waiting foe the issue of their deliberations. 
They expected that the market rates for the com that was 
bought would be moderate, and that a distribution of that 
which was a gift would be made gratit; for there were some 
who proposed that the senate should dispose of it in that man* 
ner. ButMarcius stood up, and severely censured those tliat 
spoke in favour of the commonalty, callingthem demagogues^ 
and traitors to the nobility. He said; — ** xhey nourished, to 
their ow^l. great prejudice, the pernicious seeds of boldness 
and petulance, which had been sown among the populace^ 
when they should rather have nipped them in the bua, and not 
have suffered the plebeians to strengthen themselves with the 
tribunitial power. That the people were now become formida- 
ble, gaining whatever point they pleased, and not doing any 
one thing against their inclination; so that living in a sort of 
anarchy, they would no longer obey the consuls, nor acknow- 
ledge any superiors but those whom they called their own 
magistrates. That the senators who advised that distribution 
should be made in the manner of the Greeks, whose govern- 
ment was entirely democratical, were effecting the ruin of the 
constitution, by encouraging the insolence of tne rabble. For 
that they would not suppose they received sueh favours for the 
campaign which they had refused to make, or for the secessions 
by which they had deserted their country, or for the calum- 
nies which they had countenanced s^inst the senate. But," 
continued he, '^ they will think that we yield to them through 
fear, and grant them such indulgences by way of flattery ;,and 
as they wul expect to find us always so complaisant, there will 
be no end to tneir disobedience, no period to their turbulent 
and seditious practices. It would, therefore, be perfect mad- 
ness to take such a step. Nay, if we are wise, we shall en- 
tirely abolish the tribunes' office,* which has made ciphers of 
the consuls, and divided the city in ^such a manner, that it is 
no longer one as formerly, but broken into two parts, which 
will never knit again, or cease to vex and harass each other 
with all the evils of discord. '^t 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpose, inspired the young 
senators and almost. all the men of fortune with his own en* 



• The tribunes had lately procured a law, which made it penal to inter- 
nipt them when they were speaking to the people. 

j- Plutarch has omitted the most aggravating passage in Coriolanus*s^>eech» 
wherein he proposed the holding up the pripe of bread-corn as high as ever> 
to keep the people in dependence and subjection. 
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thusiasm; and they cried out that he was the only man in 
Rome who had a spirit above the meanness of flatterv and sub- 
mission; yet some of the aged senators foresaw the oonse- 
ouente, and opposed his measures. In fact^ the issue was un-^ 
fortunate; for the tribunes, who were present, when they saw 
that Marcius would have a majority of voices, ran out to the 
people, loudly calling upon them to stand by their own magis- 
trates, and give their best assistance. An assembly then was 
held in a tumultuary manner, in which the speeches of Mar- 
eius were recited, and tiie plebeians in their fury had thoughts 
of breaking in upon the senate. The tribunes pointed their 
rase against Marcius in particular, by impeaching him in form, 
and sent for him to mate his defence; but as he spurned the 
messengers, they went themselves, attended by the aediles, to 
bring him by force, and began to lay hands on him. Upon 
this the patricians stood up for him, drove off the tribunes, 
and beat the aediles; till night coming on broke off the quarrel. 
Early next morning, the consuls observing that the people, 
now extremely incensed, flocked from all quarters into the 
forum; and dreading what might be the consequence to the 
city, hastily convened Jhe senate, and moved, — **That they 
should consider how with kind words and favourable resolu* 
tions they might brine the commons to temper; for that this 
was not a time to display their ambition, nor would it be pru- 
dent to pursue disputes about the point of honour at a critical 
and dangerous juncture, which required the greatest modera- 
tion and delicacy of conduct."' As the majority agreed to the 
motion, they went out to confer with the people, and used 
their best endeavours to pacify them, coolly refutinff calumnies, 
and modestly, though not without some degree of sharpness, 
complaining of theirbehaviour. As to the price of bread-corn, 
and other provisions, they declared there should be no differ- 
ence between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this application, 
and it clearly appeared, by their candid attention, that they 
were ready to close with it Then. the tribunes stood up and 
said,-— << That since the senate acted with moderation, the 
people were not unwilling to make concessions in their turn; 
out they insisted that Marcius should come and answer to 
Aese articles: Whedier he had not stirred up the senate to the 
confounding of all government, and to the destroying of the 
people's privileges? Whether he had not refused to obey their 
summons? Whether he had not beaten and otherwise maltreat- 
ed the sdiles in the forum; and by these means (so far as in 
him lay) levied war, and brought the citizens to sheath their 
swords m each other's bosoms?" These things they said with 
a design, either to humble Marcius, by nuiking him submit to 
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entreat the people's clemency, which was much against his 
haughty temper; or, if he followed his native bent, to draw 
him to make the breach incurable. The latter they were in 
hopes of, and the rather because they knew the man well. 
He stood as if he would have made his defence, and the peo- 
ple waited in sitence for what he had to say. But when, in- 
stead of the submissive language that was expected, he began 
with an aggravating boldness, and rather accused the com- 
mons than aefendea himself; when with the tone of his voice 
and the fierceness of his looks he expressed an intrepiditjjr bor- 
dering upon insolence and contempt, they lost all patience: 
and Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a short consul- 
tation witli his colleagues, pronounced openly, that the tri- 
bunes condemned Marcius to die. He then ordered the 
sediles to take him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian 
rock, and throw him down the precipice. However, when 
they came to lay hands on him, the action appeared horrible 
even to many of the plebeians. The patricians, shocked and 
astonished, ran with great outcries to his assistance, and got 
Marcius in the midst of them, some interposing to keep off 
the arrest, and others stretching out their nands in supplica- 
tion to the multitude; but no regard was paid to words and en 
treaties amidst such disorder and confusion, until the friends 
and relations of the tribunes, perceiving it would be impossi- 
ble to carry off Marcius and punish him capitally, without 
first spilling much patrician blood, persuaded them to alter 
the cruel and unprecedented part of the sentence; not to use 
violence in the affair, or put nim to death without form or 
trial, but to refer all to the people's determination in full 
assembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, asked the patricians, What 
they meant by taking Marcius out of the hands' of the people, 
who were resolved to punish him?" To which they replied 
by another question, ** What do you mean by thus dragdng 
one of the worthiest men in Rome, without trial, to a barbar- 
ous and illegal execution?" ** If that be all," said Sicinius, 
"you shall no longer have a pretence for your quarrels and 
factious behaviour to the people: for they grant you what you 
desire; the man shall have his trial. And as for you, Marcius, 
we cite you to appear the, third marketrday, and satisfy the 
citizens of your innocence, if you can; for then by their suf- 
frages your .affair will be decided." The patricians were con- 
tent with this compromise; and thinking tnemselves happy in 
carrying M[arcius off, they retired 

Meanwhile, before the third market-day, which was a con- 
siderable space, for the Romans hold tiieir markets every ninth 
d^y, and tnence call them Nundinw^ war broke out with the 

Vol. I. 3 1 87 ^ 
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Antiates,* which, because it was like to be of some continu- 
ance, gave them hopes of evading the judgment, since there 
would be time for the people to become more tractable, to 
moderate their anger, or perhaps let it entirely evaporate in 
the business of that expedition. But they soon made pe^ce 
with the Antiate3, and returned: whereupon, the fears of the 
senate were renewed, and they often met to consider how 
things might be so managed, that they should neither give up 
Marcius, nor leave room for the tribunes to throw the people 
ihto new disorders. On this dccasion, Appius Claudius, who 
was the most violent adversary the commons had, declared, — 
^^That the senate would betray and ruin themselves, and ab- 
solutely destroy the constitution, if they should once suffer 
the plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against the patri- 
cians. " But the oldest ana most popular of the senators! were 
of opinion, — " That the people instead of behaving with more 
harshness and severity would become mild and gentle, if that 
power were indulged them; since they did not despise the se- 
nate, but rather thought themselves despised by it; and the 
prerogative of judging would be* such an honour to them, that 
they would be perfectly satisfied, and immediately lay aside 
all resentment 

Marcius then l^eeing the senate perplexed between their re- 
gard for him and fear of the people, asked the tribunes, — 
<^ What they accused him of, and upon what chai^ he was to 
be tried before the people?" Being told,—" That he would 
be tried for treason against the commonwealth, \^ desiring 
to set himself up as a tyrant;^':|: " Let me go, then,'' said he, 
" to the people, and make my defence; I refuse no form of 
trial, nor anv kind of punishment if I be found guilty. Only 
allege no otner crime against me, and do not impose upon the 
senate." The tribunes agreed to- these conditions, and pro- 
mised that the cause should turn upon this one point. 

But the first thing they did after the people were assembled, 

* Advice was suddenly brought to Rome, that the people of Antium had 
seized and confiscated the ships belonging to Gelon's ambassadois in their 
return to Sicily, and had even unprisoned the ambassadors. Hereupon they 
took up arms to chastise the Antiates, but they submitted and made satis- 
£iction. 

f Valerius was at the head of these. He inasted also at laige on the 
horrible consequences of a civil war. 

i It was never known that any person, who affected to s^t himself up ty* 
rant, joined with the nobility against the people, but on the contraiy, con- 
spired with the people against the nobility. « Besides," said he, in Us de- 
fence, "it was to save these citizens, that I have received the wounds you 
see; let the tribunes show, if they can, how such actions are consistent with 
the treacherous designs they lay to my charge." 
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was to compel them to give their voices by tribes,* and not by 
centuries; thus contriving that the meanest and most seditious 
part of the populace, and those who had no regard to justice 
or honour, might outvote such as had borne arms, or were of 
some fortune and character In the next place, they passed 
by the charge of his affecting the sovereignty, because they 
could not prove it, and, instead of it repeated what Marcius 
some time before had said in the senate, against lowering the 
price of corn, and for abolishing the tribunitial power. And 
they added to the impeachment a new article, namely, his 
not bringing into the public treasury the spoils he had taken 
in the country of the Antiates, but dividing them among the 
soldiers.! This last accusation is said to have discomposed 
Marcius more than all the rest; for it was what he did not ex- 
pect, and he could not immediately think of an answer that 
would satisfy the commonalty; the praises he bestowed upon 
those who made that campaign with nim, serving only to raise 
an outcry against him from the majority, who were not con- 
cerned in it. At last, when they came to vote, he was con- 
demned by a majority of three tribes, and the penalty to be 
inflicted upon him was perpetual banishment. 

After the sentence was pronounced, the people were more 
elated, and went off in greater transports than th^y ever did, 
on account of a victory in the field; the senate, on the other 
hand, were in the j^eatest distress, and repented that they had 
not run the last risk, rather than suffer the people to possess 
themselves of so much power, and use it in so insolent a man- 
ner. There was no need then to look upon their dress, or 
any other mark of distinction, to know which was a plebeian, 
and which a patrician; the man that exulted was a plebeian, 
and the man tnat was dejected, a patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. Still lofty in 
his port, and firm in his < countenance, he appeared not to be 

* From the reign of Servius Tullius the voices had been always gathered 
by centuries. The consuls were for keepings up the ancient custom, beinr 
well apprisedf that they could save Coriolanus if the voices were reckoned 
by centuries, of which the knights and the wealthiest of the citizens made 
the majority, being pretty sure of ninety-eight out of a hundred and seventy- 
three. But the ffftful tribunes, allegmg that, in an affair relating to the 
rights of the people, every citizen's vote ought to have its due weight, 
would lyot by any means consent to let the vcuces be collected otherwise 
than by tribes. 

-f* " Tins," said the tribune Decius, *' is a plain proof of his evil desigfnt; 
with the public money he secured to himself creatures and guards, and sup- 
porters (tt bis intended usurpation. Let him make it appear that he had 
power to dispose of this booty without violating the laws, het him answer 
directly to this one article, without dazzling us with the splendid show df 
his crown and scars, or using any other arts to blind the assembly." 
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sorry for himself, and to be the only one of the nobility that 
was not. This air of fortitude was not, however, the eflfect 
of reason or moderation, but the man was buoyed up by an- 
ger and indignation. And this, though the vulgar know it 
not, has its rise from grief, which, when it catches flame, is 
turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all feebleness and de- 
jection. Hence, the angry man is courageous, just as he who 
has a fever is hot, the mind being upon the stretch and in a 
violent agitation. His subsequent behaviour soon showed that 
he was thus affected. For having returned to his own house, 
and embraced his mother and his wife, who lamented their fate 
with the weakness of women, he exhorted them to bear it wiUi 
patience, and then hastened to one of the city gates, being 
conducted by the patricians in a body. Thus he Quitted Rome, 
without asking or receiving aught at any man's hands; and 
took with him only three or four clients. He spent a few 
days in a solitary manner at some of his farms near the city, 
agitated with a thousand different thoughts, such as his anger 
suggested; in which he did not propose any advantage to him- 
self, but considered only how he might satisfy his revenge 
against the Romans. At last he determined to spirit up a 
cruel war against them from some neighbouring nation; and 
for this purpose to apply first to the VoTscians, whom he knew 
to be yet strong both in men and money, and whom he sup- 
posed to be rather exasperated and provoked to farther con- 
flicts, than absolutely subdued. 

. There was then a person at Antium, TuUus Aufidius by 
name,* highly distinguished among the Volscians, by his 
wealth, his valour, and noble birth. Marcius was very sensi- 
ble, that of all the Romans, himself was the man whom TuUus 
most hated. For, excited by ambition and emulation, ais 
young warriors usually are, they had in several engagements 
encountered each other with menaces and bold defiances, and 
thus had added personal enmity to the hatred which reigned 
between the two nations. But notwithstanding all this, con- 
sidering the great generosity of Tullus, and knowing that ke 
was more desirous than any of the Volscians of an opportunity 
to return upon the Romans pa^t of the evils his country had 
suffered, he took a method wnich strongly confirms that say 
ing of the poet; — 

stem wrath, how strong thy sway! though life's the forfeit. 
Thy purpose must be gun'd. 

* In Bryan's text, it is Af^pshot. The Bodleian has it without the /ut, K^m. 
But Livy and Dionysius of Ualicamassus call him Tullus Attius; and with 
them an anonyteous MS. agrees. JifidiuSf however, which is very near tiie 
Bodleiari reading, has a JLatin sound, and probably was what Plutarch mciint 
to write. 
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For, puttifig himself in such clothes and habiliments as were 
most likely to prevent his being known, like Ulysses, 

He stole into the hostile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though many people 
met him in the streets, not one of them knew him. He passed 
therefore on to the house of TuUus, where he got in undis- 
covered, and having directly made up to the fire-place,* he 
seated himself without saying a word, covering his face, and 
remaining in a composed posture. The people of the house 
were very much surprised, yet they did not venture to disturb 
him, for there was something of dignity both in his person and 
in his silence; but they went and related the strange adven- 
ture to TuUus, who was then at supper. TuUus, upon this, 
rose from table, and coming to Coriolanus, asked him, ^^ Who 
he was and upon what busmess he was come?" Coriolanus, 
uncovering his face, paused awhile, and then thus addressed 
him:—" If thou dost not yet know me, TuUus, but distrustest 
thy own eyes, I must of necessity be my own accuser. I am 
Caius M arcius, who have brought so many calamities upon the 
Yolsciat^s, and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, which 
will not suffer me to deny that imputation, were I disposed to 
it For all the labours and dangers I have undergone, I have 
no other reward left, but that appellation which distinguishes 
my enmity to your nation, and wnich can not indeed be taken 
from me. Of every thing else I am deprived by tiie envy and 
outrage of the people, on the one hand, and the cowardice and 
treachery of the magistrates, and those of my own order, on 
the other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant 
to thy household gods; not for shelter and protection; for 
why should I come hither, if I were afraid of death? but for 
venseance a^inst those who have expelled me, which, me- 
thinks, I begin to take by putting myself into thy hands. If, 
therefore, thou art disposed to attack the enemy, come on, 
brave Tullus, avail thyself of my misfortunes; let my personal 
distress be the common happiness of the Volscians. You may 
be assured, I shall fight much better for you, than I have 
fought against you, because they who know perfectly the 
state of tne enemy's afiairs, are much more capaole of annoy- 
ing them than such as do not know them. But if thou hast 
tiven up all thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, nor is it 
t for tnee to preserve a person who of old has been^ thine 
enemy, and now is not able to do thee any sort of service." 

* The fife-place, havinr the domestic gods in it, was esteemed sacred; 
and therefore all tappliantt resorted to it, as to an asylum. 

a"* 
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TuUus, delighted with this address, gave him his hand, and, 
'^ Rise,'' said he, ^^ Marcius, and take couraee. The present 
you thus make of yourself is inestimable; and you may assure 
yourself, that the Volscians will not be ung^rateful. " Then 
he entertained him at his table with great kindness, and the 
next and the following days they consulted together about the 
war* 

Rome was then in great confusion, by reason of the animo- 
sity of the nobility against the commons, which was considera- 
bly heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius. Many 
prodigies Were also announced by priyate persons, as well as 
oy the priests and diyiners; one oi which was as follows: — 
l^itus Latinus,* a man of no high rank, but of great modesty 
and candour, not addicted to superstition, much less to yam 

Eretences to what is extraordinary, had this dream; — Jupiter, 
e thought, appeared to him, and ordered him to tell the senate^ 
" That they nad proyided him a yery bad and ill-fayoured 
leader of the dance in the sacred procession." • When he had 
seen this yision, he said, he paid but little regard to it aA first 
It was presented a second and a third time, and he neglected 
it; whereupon he had the unhappiness to see his son sicken 
and die, and. he himself was suddenly struck in such a man- 
ner as to lose the use of his limbs. These particulars he rela- 
ted in the senate-house, being carried on his couch for tiiat 
purpose. And he had no sooner made an end, than he perceiy- 
ed, as they tell us, his strength return, and rose up, and walk- 
ed horiie without help. 

The senate were much surprised, and made a strict inquiry 
Jnto the affair, the result of which was, that a certain house- 
holder had deliyered up one of his slayes,who had been guilty 
of some offence, to his other seryants, with an order to whip 
him through the market-place, and then put him to death. 
While they were executmg this order, and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himself, through the yiolence of pain, in- 
to yarious postures,t the procession happened to come up. 
Many of the people that composed it were fired with indigna- 
tion, for the sight was excessiyely disagreeable, and shocking 
to humanity; yet nobody gaye him the least assistance; only 
curses and execrations were yented against the man who pun- 
ished with so much cruelty. For in those times they treated 
their slayes with sreat* moderation, and this was natural, be- 
cause they worked and eyen eat with them. It was deemed 

• livy caUs him Titus Atinhif. 

f According to Dionyuus of Halidtmassus, the master had given orders 
that the slave should be punished at the head of the procession* to make the 
ignominy the more notorious; which was a still greater afinmt to ^ deity 
in whose honour the procession was led up. 
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a great punishment for a slave who had committed a fault .to 
ta£e up that piece of wood with which they supported the 
thill ot a wagon, and carry it round the nei^bourhood^ For 
he that was thus exposed to the derision of the family, and 
other inhabitants of the place, entirely lost his credit, and was 
styled /tt/ci/ery the Romans calling that piece of timber yurca, 
which the Greeks call hypostutesy that is, a supporter. 

When Latinus had given the senate an account of his dream, 
and they doubted who this ill-favoured and bad leader of the dance 
might be, the excessive severity of the punishment put some 
of them in mind of the slave who was whipped through the 
market-place, and afterwards put to death. All the priests 
agreeing that he must be the person meant, his master had a 
heavy nne laid upon him, ana the procession and games were 
exhibited anew, in honour of Jupiter. Hence it appears, that 
Nuroa's religious institutions in general are very wise, and that 
this in particular is highly conducive to the purposes of piety, 
namely, that when the magistrates or priests are employed in 
any sacred ceremony, a herald goes before, and proclaims 
aloud. Hoc agCf i. e. be attentive to thie; hereby commanding 
every bodv to regard the solemn acts of religion, and not to 
suffer any Dusiness or avocation to intervene and disturb them; 
as well knowing that men's attention, especially in what cop« 
cerns the worship of the gods, is seldom fixed, but by a sort 
of violence and constraint. 

But it is not only in so important a case, that the Romans 
begin anew their sacrifices, their processions, and games: they 
do it for very small matters. If one of the horses that draw 
the chariots, called Tensssj in which are placed the images of 
the gods, happened to stumble, or if the charioteer took the 
reigns in his left hand, the whole procession was to be repeat- 
ed. And in later ages they have set about one sacrifice tnirty 
several times, on account of some defect or inauspicious ap- 
pearance in it Such reverence have the Romans paid to the 
Supreme Bein£. 

Meantime Marcius and Tullus held secret conferences with 
the principal Volscians, in which they exhorted them to be- 
gin the war, while Rome was torn in pieces with factious dis- 
putes; but a sense of honour restrained some of them from 
nreaking the truce, which was concluded for two years. The 
Romans, however, furnished them with a pretence for it, hav- 
ing, through some suspicion or false suggestion, caused pro- 
clamation to be made at one of the public ^ows or games, that 
all the Volscians should quit the town before sun-set Some 
say, it was a strataeem contrived by Marcius, who suborned 
a person to go to the consuls, and accuse the Volscians of a 
design to attack the Romans during the games, and to set fire 
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to the city. This proclamation exasperated the whole Yolscian 
nation against the Komans, and Tullus, gi^sitly aggravating the 
affront,^ at last persuaded them to send to Kome, to demand 
that the lantds and cities which had been taken from them in 
the war should be restored. The senate having heard What 
the ambassadors had to sav, answered with indignation, ^^ That 
the Volscians misht be the first to take up arms, but the Ro- 
mans would be the last to lay them down.^' Hereupon Tul- 
lus summoned a general assembly of his countrymen, whom 
he advised to send for Marcius, and, forgetting all past injuries, 
to rest satisfied, that the service he would do them, now their 
ally, would sreatly exceed all the damage they had receiv^ 
from hhn while their enemy. 

Majccius accordingly was called in, and made an oration to 
the people; who found that he knew how to speak as well as 
fight, and that he excelled in capacity as well as courage, and 
therefore they joined him in commission with Tullus. As he 
was afraid that the Volscians would spend much time in pre- 
parations, and so lose a favourable opportunity for action, he 
left it to the magistrates and other principal persons in An- 
tium to provide troops and whatever else was necessary, while 
he, without making any set levies, took a number of volun- 
teers, and with them overran the Roman territories, before 
any body in Rome could expect it. There he made so much 
booty that the Volscians found it difficult to carry it ofi", and 
consume it in the camp. But theereat quantity of provisions 
he collected, and ttie aamage he did the enemy by committing 
such spoil, was the least part of the service in this expedition. 
The great point he had in view in the whole matter, was to 
increase the -people^s suspicions of the nobility. For while he 
ravaged the whole country, he was very attentive to spare the 
lands of the patricians, and to see that nothing should he car- 
ried ofi*from them. Hence the ill opinion the two parties had 
of each other; and consequently the troubles grew greater than 
ever; the patricians accusing the plebeians of unjustly driving 
out one bf the bravest men in Rome, and the plebeians re<^ 
proaching /Aem with bringing Marcius upon them to indulge 
their revenge, and with sitting secure spectators of what others 
su fibred by the war, while the war itself was a guard to their 
lands and subsistence. Marcius having thus efleeted his pur- 
pose, and inspired the Volscians with courage, not only to 

• •« We alone," ssdd he, " of all the different nations no^ in Home, are 
not thought worthy to see the games. We alone, Ulce the proianest wretches 
and outlaws, are driven from a public festivaL Go, and tell id all your citiei 
and ▼iUagc» the distinguishing mark the Romans hATe put.upoa us." 
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meet, but even to despise the eaemy, drew o£f his party with- 
out beins molested. 

The Volscian forces assembled with ereat expedition and 
alacrity; and they appeared so considerable, that it was 
thought proper to leave part to garrison their towns, while the 
rest marched against the Romans. Coriolanus leaving it in 
the option of Tullus which corps he would command, TuUus 
observed, that as his colleague was not at all inferior to him- 
self in valour, and had hitherto fought with better success, he 
thought it most adviseable for him toiead the army into the 
field, while himself stayed behind to provide for the defence 
of the towns, and to supply the troops that made the campaign 
with every thing necessary, * 

Marcius, strengthened still more by this division of the 
command, marched first against Circeii,t a Roman colony; 
and as it surrendered without resistance, he would not simer 
it to be plundered. After this, he laid waste the territories of 
the Latins, expecting that the Romans would hazard a battle 
for the Latins, who were their allies, and by frequent messen- 

fers called upon them for assistance. But the commons of 
lOme showed no alacrity in the affair, and the consuls, whose 
office was almost expired, were not willing to run such a risk, 
and therefore rejected the request of the Latins. Marcius 
then turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and 
Bola, cities of Latium, which he took by assault; and because 
they made resistance, sold the inhabitants as slaves, and plun- 
dered their houses. At the same time, he took particular care 
of such as voluntarily came over to him; and that they might 
not sustain any damage against his will, he always encamped 
at the greatest distance he could, and would not even touch 
upon their lands if he could avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bollse, which is little more than twelve 
miles from Rome, where he put to the sword almost all that 
were of aee to bear arms, and got much plunder. The rest 
of the Volscians, who were left as a safeguard to the towns, 
pad not patience to remain at home any longer, but ran wiHi 
their weapons in their hands to Marcius, declaring that they 
knew no other leader or general but him. His name and his 

* It would have been veiy imprudent in Tullus to have Ifft Coriolanus, 
who had been an enemy, and now might possibly be only a pretended friend, 
at the head of an army, in the bowels of nis country, while he was marching 
at the head of another against Rome. 

■|- For the right terminations of this and other towns soon after mentioned* 
see Livi/f book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calls the town Circseum, His error ia 
much greater, when, a little below, he writes CbeUa instead of CiuiKse^ 
Sometimes, too, the former translator make a mists^e, where Plutarch had 
made none. 

Vol. I. 3 K 
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valour were renowned through Italy. All were astonished 
that one man's changing sides could make so prodigious an 
alteration in afiairs. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing but disorder at Rome. 
The Romans refused to fight, and passed their time in cabals, 
seditious speeches, and mutual complaints; until news was 
brought that Coriolanus had laid siege to Lavinium, where 
the holy symbols of the gods of their fathers were placed, and 
from whence they derived their original, that being the first 
city which ^Si^neas buitt. A wonderful and universal change 
of opinion then appeared among the people, and a very stranjge 
and absurd one among the patricians. The people were de- 
sirous to annul the sentence against Marcius, and to recall him 
to Rome, but the senate being assembled to deliberate on that 

Eoint, finally rejected the proposition ; either out of a perverse 
umour of opposing whatever measure the people espoused, 
or perhaps unwilling that Coriolanhs should owe his return to 
the favour of the {>eople; or else having conceived some re- 
sentment against him for harassing and distressing all the Ro- 
mans, when he had l;>een injured only by a part, and for show- 
ing himself an enemy to his country, m which he knew the 
most respectable body had both sympathized with him, and 
shared in his ill treatment This resolution being announced 
to the commons,* it was not in their power to proceed to vote 
or to pass a bill; for a previous decree of the senate was ne- 
cessary. 

At this news Coriolanus was still more exasperated, so that 
quittingthe siege of Lavinium,t he marched in great fury to- 
wards Rome, and encamped only five miles from it, at tiie 
Fosam CluiUas, The sight of him caused great terror and con- 
fusion, but for the present it appeased the sedition; for neither 
magistrate nor senator durst any longer oppose the people's 
desire to recall him. When they saw the women running up 
and down the streets, and the supplications and tears or the 
aged men at the altarsi of the gods, when all courage and spirit 
were gone, and salutary councils were no more; then uiey 
acknowledged that the people were right in endeavouring to 
be reconciled to Coriolanus, and. that the senate were unoer a 
great mistake, in beginning to indulge the passions of anger 
and revenge, at a time when they should have renounced them. 
All, therefore, agreed to send ambassadors to Coriolanus to 

* Perhaps the senate now refused to comply with the demands of the peo- 
ple, either to clear themselves from the suspicion of nudntainin^ a corres- 
pondence with Coriolanus, or possibly- out ot that magnatiinuty which made 
the Romans averse to peace« when they were attended wim bad success 
in war. 

j- He lef^ a body of troops to continue the blockade* 
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offer him liberty to return, and to entreat him to put an end to 
the war. Those that went on the part of the: senate, being 
aU either relations or friends of Coriplanus, expected at the 
first interview much kindness from a man who was thus con- 
nected with them. But it happened quite otherwise; for be- 
ing conducted throujgh the Volscian ranks, they found him 
seated in council with a number of great officers, and with an 
insufferable appearance of pomp and severity. He bade them 
then declare tneir business, which they did in a very modest 
and humble manner, as became the state of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of speaking, he answered them 
with much bitterness and hish resentment of the injuries done 
him; and, as eeneral of the Volscians, he insisted, ^*That the 
Romans should restore all the cities and lands which they had 
taken in the former wars; and that they should grant by de- 
cree the freedom of the city to the Volscians, as they had doiie 
to the Latins: for that no lasting peace could be made between 
the two nations, but upon these just and equal conditions.'' — 
He gave them thirty days to considered them; and having 
dismissed the ambassadors, he immediately retired from the 
Roman territories. 

Several among the Volscians, who for a long time had en- 
vied his reputation, and being uneasy at the interest he had 
with the people, availed themselves of this circumstance to ca- 
lumniate ana reproach him. TuUus himself was of the num- 
ber. Not that he had received. any particular injury from Co- 
riolanus: but he was le4 away by a' passion too natural to man. 
It gave him pain tp find his own glory obscured, and himself 
entirely neglected by ther Volscians,. who looked upon Corio- 
lanus as their supreme h^d, and thought that others might 
well be satisfied with that portion of power and authority 
which he thought proper to allow them. . Hence, secret hints 
were first given, and in their i)rivate cabals his enemies ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, giving the name of treason to his 
retreat. For though he had not betrayed their cities or armies, 
yet they said he had traitorously given up time, by which these 
and all other things are both won and lost. He had allowed 
them a respite oi no less than thirty days,* knowing their 

* So Dacier paraphrases «* /uuifovtiCi «*/* a thAvtmi Xf^iw xofiifietfw fi6nd0oheic 
and his paraphrase seems nearest the sound of the Gteek. But the text is 
manifestly corrupted, and it is not easy to restore the true reading^. Per- 
]iaps the LAtin translation, as published by Bryon, has the sense intended 
hy Plutarch. It is to this effect, when greater changea, than were necessaiy 
in this case, might happen in a less space of time. But to justify that trans- 
lation the Greek should run as follows: on fim^ofcug o i\««nvri XS"'* lAirctTo 
{juiUcet TrohyjLQt) hou^taw fjtnA^iMs* 
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afiairs to be so embarrassed that they wanted such a space to 
re-establish them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not spend those thirtjr days idly. 
He harassed the enemy's allies,^ laid waste Iheir lands, and 
took seven great and populous cities in that interval. The 
Romans did not venture to send them any succours. The^ 
were as spiritless, and as little disposed to the war, as if their 
bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with the palsy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus returned with 
all his forces, they sent a second embassy, " To entreat him to 
lay aside his resentment, to draw off the Volscians from their 
territories, and then to proceed as should seem most conducive 
to the advantage of both nations. For that the Romans would 
not ffive up any thing throu'gh fear; but if he thought it rea- 
sonable that the Volscians should be indulged in some particu- 
lar points, they would be duly considered if they laid down 
their arms.'* Coriolanus replied, "That ^ general of the 
Volscians, he would give them no answer; but as one who 
was yet a citizen of Rome, he would advise and exhort them 
to entertain humble thoughts, and to come within three days 
with a ratification of the just conditions he had proposed. At 
the same time he assured them, that if their resolutions should 
be of a different nature, it would not be safe for them to come 
any more into his camp with empty words." 

The senate having neard the report of the ambassadors, 
considered the commonwealth as ready to sink in the waves 
of a dreadful tempest, and' therefore cast the last, the sacred 
anchor^ as it is called. They ordered all the priests of the 

§ods, the ministers and guardians of the mysteries, and all 
lat, by the ancient usage of their country, practised divina- 
tion by the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in their 'robes, 
with the ensigns which they bear in the duties of their office, 
and exert their utmost endeavours to persuade him to desist 
from the war, and then to treat with his countrymen of arti- 
cles of peace for the Volscians. When they came, he did in- 
deed vouchsafe to admit Aem into the camp, but showed them 
no other favour, nor ^ve them a milder answer than the 
others had received: **He bade them," in short, " either ac- 
cept iJie former proposals, or prepare for war." 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved to keep 
close within tne city and to defend the walls; intending onlj 
to repulse the enemy, should he attack them, and placing their 
chief hopes on the accidents of time and fortune; for they 

* By this be prevented the allies of the Romans from assisting them, and 
guarded against the charge of treacheiy, which some of the Voudans were 
ready to bring against him. 
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knew of no resource within themselves: the city wa9 full of 
trouble and confusion, terror and unhappy presages. At last 
something happened similar to what is often mentioned by 
Horner^ but which men, in general, are little inclined to be- 
lieve. For wheuj on occasion of any great and uncommon 
event, he says, 

Pallas inspir'd that counsel^ 
And again, 

But some immortal power who rules the mind. 
Changed their resolves: 

And elsewhere. 

The thought spontaneous lifflng, 
Or by some god mspir'd 

Thiiy despise the poet, as if, for tlie sake of absurd notions and 
incredible fables, he endeavoured to take away our liberty of 
will. A thinff which Homer never dreamed of; for whatever 
happens in the ordinary course of things, and is the effect 
of reason and consideration, he often ascribes* to our own 
powers; as, 

* — -— My own great mind 
I then consulted; 

And in another place, 

Achilles heard with grief; and yaiious thoughts 
Perplex'd his mighty mind; 



Once more, 



But she in vain 



Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With wisdom's shield was arm'd. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which required 
some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic movement, he 
never introduces the Deity as depriving man of freedom of 
will, but as . moving the will. He does not represent the 
heavenly power as producing the resolution, but ideas which 
lead to the resolution. The act, therefore, is by no means in- 
voluntary, since occasion only is giVen to free operations, and 
confidence and good hope are superadded; for either the Su- 
preme Being must be excluded from all casualty and influence 
upon our actions, or it must be confessed that this is the only 
'way in which he assists men, dnd co-operates with them ^ since 

38 
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it is not to be supposed that he fashions our corporeal organs, 
or directs the motions of our hands and feet to the purposes- he 
designs, but that, by certain motives and ideas which he sug- 
gests, he either excites the active powers of the will, or else 
restrains them.* 

The Roman women were then dispersed in the several 
temples, but the greatest part, and the most illustrious of the 
matrons, made their supplications at the altar of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. Among the last was Valeria, the sister of the great 
Publicola, a person who had done the Romans the most con- 
siderable services, both in peace and war. Publicola died 
some time before, as we have related in his life; but Valeria 
still lived in the greatest esteem; for her life did honour to 
her high birth. This woman discerning, by some divine im- 
pulse, what would be the best expedient, rose and called upon 
the other matrons to attend her to the house of Volumnia,t the 
mother of Coriolanus: When she entered, and found her sit- 
ting with her daughter-in-law and with the children of Corio- 
lanus on her lap, she approached her, with her female com- 
panions, and spoke to tnis effect: — "We address ourselves to 
you, Volumnia and Vergilia, as women to women, without 
any decree of the senate, or order of the consuls. But our jgocl^ 
we believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in 
our minds to apply to you, and to entreat you to do a tiling 
that will not only be salutary to us and the other citizens," but 
more glorious for vou, if vou hearken to us, than llie reducing 
their fathers^ and nusbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
friendship, was to the daughters of the Sabines. Come, then, 
go along with us to Coriolanus; join your instances to ours; and 
give a true and honourable testimony to your country, that 
uiough she has received the greatest injuries from him^ yet 
she has neither done nor resolved upon any thing against you 
in her anger, but restores you safe into his hands, though per- 
haps she may not obtain any better terms to herself on that 
a6count." 

When Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of the women join- 
ed her request. Volumnia gave them this answer: — " Beside 
the share which we have in the general calamity, we are, my 
friends, in particular very unhappy; since Marcius is lost to 
us, his glory obscured, and his virtue gone; since we behold 
him surrounded by the arms of the enemies of his country, not 
as their prisoner, but their commander. But it is still a greatbr 

* Plutarch represents the divine assistance as a mora/ vnfiamce^ prevailing- 
(if it does prevail) by rational motives; and the best Christian (fivines de- 
soibe it in tlie same manner. 

J- Dionysius of Halicamassus and Livy caU his mother Yeturia, and hia 
e Volumnia. 
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misfortune to us, if our country is become so weak, as to 
have need to repose her hopes upon us; for I know not whether 
he will have any regard for us, since he has had none for his 
country, which he used to prefer to his mother, to his wife, 
and children. Take us, however, and make what use of us 
you please. Lead us to him. If we can do nothing else, we 
can expire at his feet in supplicating for Rome. ^' 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her,* and went 
with the other matrons to the Volscian camp. The sight of 
them produced even in the enemy, compassion and a reveren- 
tial silence. Coriolanus, who then happened to be seated 
upon the tribunal with his principal oflScers, seeing the women 
approach, was. greatly agitated and Surprised. Nevertheless, 
he endeavourea to retaiahis wonted sternness and inexorable 
temper, though he perceived that his wife was at the head of 
them; but, unable to resist the emotions of affection, he could 
not suffer them to address him as he sat. He descended from 
th6^ tribunal, and ran to meet them. ' First he embraced his 
mother for a considerable time, and afterwards his wife and 
children, neither refraining from tears, nor any other instance 
of natural tenderness. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, and perceiv- 
ed that his mother wanted to speak, he called the Volscian 
counsellors to him, and Volumnia expressed herself to this 
purpose; — " You see, my son, by our attire and miserable 
looks, and therefore I may spare myself the trouble of declar- 
ing, to what condition your banishment has reduced us. Think 
with yourself whether we are not the most unhappy of women, 
when fortune has changed the spectacle that should have been 
the most pleasing in the world, into the most dreadful; when 
Volumnia beholds her son, and Vergilia her husband, encamp- 
ed in a hostile manner before the walls of his native city; and 
what to others is the greatest cqnsolation under misfortune and 
adversity, I mean prayer to the gods, to us is rendered im- 
practicably; for we can not at the same time beg victory for 
our country and your preservation, but what our worst ene- 
mies would imprecate on us as a curse, must of necessity be 
interwoven witn our pi*ayers. Your wife and children must 
either see their country perish, or you. As to my own part, 
I will not live to see this war decided by fortune. If i can 
not persuade you to prefer friendship and union to enmity and 
its ruinous consequences, and so to become a benefactor to 

* Valeria first gave advice of this design to the consuls, who proposed it 
in the senate, where, after lonr debates, it was approved of by the fathers. 
Then Veturia, and the most illustrious of the Roman matrons, in chariots 
which the consuls had ordered to be got ready for them, took their way to 
tlie enemy's camp. 
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both sides, rather than the destruction of one, 3^u must take 
this along with you, and prepare to expect it, that you shall 
not advance against your country, without trampling upon the 
dead body of her that bore you; for it does not become me to 
wait for that day, when my son shall be either led captive by 
bis fellow citizens, or triumph over Rome. If, indeed, I de- 
sired you to save your country by raining the Volscians, I 
confess the case would be hard, and the choice difficult; for it 
would neither be honourable to destroy your countrymen, nor 
just to betray those who have placed their confidence in you. 
feut what do we desire of you, more than delivei'ance from 
our own calamities? A deliverance which will be equally 
salutary to both parties,* but most to the honour of the Vol- 
scians, since it will appear that their superiority empowered 
them to crant us the greatest of blessings, peace and friend- 
ship, while they themselves receive the same. If these take 
place, you will be acknowledged to be the principal cause of 
them : if they do not, you alone must expect to be'Sir the blame 
from both nations; and though the chance of war is uncertain, 
yet it will be the certain event of this, that if you conquer, 
you will be a destroying demon to your country; if you are 
beaten, it will be clear that, by indulging your resentment, 
you have plunged your friends and benefactors in the greatest 
of misfortunes." 

Coriolanus listened to his mother while she went on with 
her speech, without saying the least word to her; and Volum- 
nia seeing him stand a lon^ time mute after she had left speak- 
ing, proceeded again in this manner:—" Why are you silent, 
my son? Is it an honour to yield every thing to anger and 
resentment; and would it be a disgrace to yield to your mo- 
ther in so important a petition? Or does it become a great 
man to remember the injuries done him; and would it not 
equally become a great and good man, with the hijghest regard 
and reverence, to Keep in mind the benefits he has received 
from his parents? Surely you, of all men, should take care 
to be grateful, who have suffered so extremely by ingratitude; 
and yet, though you have already severely punished your 
country, you have not made your mother the least return for 
her kindness. The most sacred ties, both of nature and reli- 
gion, without any other constraint, require that you should in- 
dulge me in this just and reasonable reauest; but if words can 
not prevail, this only resource is left* When she had said 
this, she threw herself at his feet, together with his wife and 
children; upon which Coriolanus, crying out, — "0! mother, 

* She boggled a truce for a year, that in that tim^ mieaaures ntirht be 
taken for s^ttlin^ a solid and lasting peace. 
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what is it you have done?'' raised her from the ground, and, 
tenderly pressing her hand, continued, — ^* You have gained a 
victory fortunate for your country, but ruinous to me. * I go, 
vanquished by you alone." Then, after a short conference 
with his mother and wife, in private, he sent them back to 
Rome, agreeably to their desire. Next morning he drew off 
the Volscians, who had not all the same sentiments of what 
had passed. Some blamed him; others, whose inclinations 
were for peace, found no fault; others, again, though they dis- 
liked what was done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excusable in yielding to such power- 
ful solicitations. However, none presumed to contradict his 
orders, though they followed him rather out of veneration for 
his virtue than regard to his authority. 

The sense of the dreadful and dangerous circumstanoes 
which the Roman people had been in by reason of the war, 
never appeared so strong as when thev were delivered from 
it For no sooner did they perceive from the walls, that the 
yolscians were drawing off, than all the temples were opened 
and filled with persons crowned with garlands, and offering 
sacrifice, as for some great victory. But in nothing was the 
public joy more evident, than in the affectionate regard and 
nonour which both the senate and people paid the women, 
whdm they both considered and declared the means of their 
preservation. Nevertheless, when the senate decreed,! that 
whatever they thought would contribute most to their elory 
and satisfaction, the consuls should take care to see it done, 
they only desired that a temple mieht be built to the fortune 
OF WOMEN, the expense of which tney offered to defray them- 
selves, requiring the commonwealth to be at no other charge 
tnan that of sacrifices, and such a solemn service as was suita- 
ble to the majesty of the gods. The senate, though they com- 
mended their generosity, ordered the-temple and shrine to be 
erected at the public chaise;:): but the women contributed 
their money notwithstanding, and with it provided another 
image of tne goddess, which the Romans neport, when it 
was set up in the temple, to have uttered these words: wo- 

* He well foresaw that the Volscians would never forgive hhn the &vour 
he did their enemies. 

■}- It was decreed that an encomium of those matrons should be engraven 
on a public monument. 

^ It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from Rome, on the 
place where Veturia had overcome tiie obstinacy of her son. Valeria, who 
nad proposed so successful a deputation, was the first priestess of this tern* 
pie, which was much frequented by the Roman women.— i^iofi. BaUixap 
p. 479, 480. Uv. Ub. iL c. 40. 
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mem! host acceptable to the aoDs 19 THIS roim nbvs 

GIFT. 

They fabulously report that this yoice was repeated twice, 
thus offering to our faith things that appear impossible. In- 
deed we win not deny that images may have sweated, may 
have been covered with tears, and emitted drops like blood. 
For wood and stone often contract a scurf and roouldiness, 
that produce, moisture; and they not only exhibit many dif- 
ferent colours themselves, but receive variety of tinctures from 
the ambient air; at the same time, there is no reason why the 
Deity may not make use of these signs to announce things to 
come. It is also very possible, that a sound like tJiat of a 
sigh or a groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture or 
violent separation of some of the interior parts; but that an 
articulate voice and expression dear, so full and perfect, 
should fall from a thing inanimate, is out of all the bounds 
of possibility; for neither the soul of man, nor even God him- 
self, can utter vocal sounds, and pronounce words, without 
an organized body and parts fitted for utterance. Wherever, 
then, nistory asserts such things, and bears us down with the 
testimony of many credible witnesses, we must conclude, that 
some impression, not unlike that of sense, influenced the ima- 
gination, and produced the belief of a real sensation; as in 
sleep we seem to hear what we hear not, and to see what we 
do not see. As for those persons, who are possessed with 
such a strong sense of religion, that they can not reject any 
thing of this kind, they found their faith on the wonderful 
9j\d mcomprehensible power of God; for there is no manner 
of resemblance between him and a human being, either in his 
nature, his wisdom, his power, or his operations. If, Uier^- 
fore, he performs something which we can not effect, and 
executes what with us is impossible, there is nothing in this 
contradictory to reason; since, though he far excels us in 
every thing, yet the dissimilitude and distance between him 
and us appears most of all in the works which he hath wrought 
But muen ktwwledge ofihinga dwrnCj as Heraditus affirms, acapea 
ua through want (f faith. ' 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, to An- 
tium, TuUus, who both hated and feared him, resolved to as- 
sassinate him immediately; being persuaded, that if he missed 
this, he should not have such another opportunity. First, 
therefore^ he collected and prepared a number of accomplices, 
and then called upon Coriolanus to divest himself of hisau- 
thbrit^y and give an account of his conduct to the Volscians. 
Dreading the consequence of being reduced to a private sta- 
tion, while TuUus, who had so great an interest with hw 
countrymen, was in power, he maoe answer, that if Uie Vol 
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scians required it, he woald give up his commission, and not 
otherwise, since he had taken it at their common request; but 
that he was ready to give an account of his behaviour even 
then, if the citizens of Antium would have it so. Hereupon^ 
they met in full assembly, and some of the orators that were 
prepared for it, endeavoured to exasperate the populace against 
nim. But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the tu- 
mult abated, and he had liberty to speak; the best part of the 
people of Antium, and those that were most inclined to peace, 
appearing ready to hear him with candour, and to pass sen- 
tence with equity. Tullus was then afraid that he would 
make but too good a defence; for he was an eloquent man, 
and the former advantages which he had procured the nation, 
outweighed his present offence. Nay, the very impeach- 
ment was a clear proof of the greatness of the benefits ne had 
conferred upon them; for they would never have thought 
themselves lujured in not conquering Rome, if they had not 
been near taking it through his miftns. The conspirators, 
therefore, judged it prudent not to wait any longer, or to try 
the multitude;, and the boldest of their faction, crying out 
that a .traitor ought not to be heard, or suffered by the v ol- 
scians to act the tyrant, and refuse to lay down his authority, 
rushed upon him in a body, and* killed him on the spot; not 
one that was present lifting a hand to defend him. It was 
sooux evident that this was not done with the general approba- 
tion; for they assembled from several cities to give his body 
an honourable burial,t and adorned his monument with arms 
and spoils as became a distinguished warrior and seneraL 
When the Romans were informed of his death, they showed ' 

* Dionj'gius of Halicamassus says they stoned him to death. 

j* They dressed him in bis ^henJ's robes, and laid his corpse on a maj^ 
mncient bier, which was earned by such youn§^ officers as were most (Us- 
tineuished for their martial exploits. Before him were borne the spoils he 
had taken from the enemy, the crowns he had gained, and plans of the 
cities he had taken. In this order his body was laid on the pile, while 
several victims were slain in honour to his memory. When the pile was 
consumed they ^thered up his ashes, which they inteired on the spot, and 
erected a magnificent monument there. Coriolanus was s^in in the se- 
cond year of the seventy-third Olympiad, in the two hundred and sixty- 
sixth year of Rome, and eight years after his first campug^. According to 
this account, he died in the flower of his age; but Livy informs us from 
Fabius, a very ancient author, that he lived till he was very old; and that 
in the decline of life he was wont to say that, "A state of exile was always 
uncomfortable, but more so to an old man than to another." We can not, 
however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the Volscians. Had be 
done so, his counsels would have preserved them from ruin; and after Tul- 
lus was slain, he would have restored their affairs, and have got them ad- 
mitted to the |i|»ht8 and privileges of Roman citizens, in tiie same mannei 
as the Latins, 
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no sign either of favour or resentment. Only they permitted 
the women, at their request, to go into mourning for ten 
months, as they used to do for a lather, a son, or a brother: 
this being the longest term for mourning allowed by Numa 
Pompilius, as we have mentioned in his life. 
I The Volscian affairs soon wanted the abilities of Marcius; 
for, first of all, in a dispute which they had with the i^qui, 
their friends and allies, which of the two nations should give 
a general to theii^ armies, they proceeded to blows, and a num- 
ber were killed and wounded; and afterwards, coming to a 
battle with the Romans, in which they were defeated, and Tul- 
lus, together with the flower of their army, slain, they were 
forced to accept of very disgraceful conditions of peace, by 
which they were reduced to tne obedience of Rome, and obli- 
ged to accept of such terms as the conquerors would allow 
them. 



X 



ALCEBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 



COMPABED. 

• 

Haviitg now given a detail of all the actions of these two 
great men, that wa thought worthy to be known and remen^ 
bered, we may perceive at one glance, that as to their milita- 
ry exploits the oalance is nearly even ; for both gave extraor- 
dinary proofs of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and ca- 
pacity as commanders-in-chief: though, perhaps, some may 
think Alcibiades the more complete general, on account of his 
many successful expeditions at sea as well as land. But this 
is common to both, that when they had the command, and 
fought in person, the affairs of their country infallibly pro»- ' 
pered, and as infallibly declined when they went over to the 
enemy. ^ 

As to their behaviour in point of government, if the licen- 
tiousness of Alcibiades, and his compliances with the humour 
of the populace, were abhorred by tne wise and sober part of 
the Athenians; the proud and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, 
and his excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, therefore, 
neither of them is to be commended: though he that avails 
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himself of popular arts, and shows too much indulgence, is 
less blameable than he, who, to avoid the imputation of obse- 

Suiousness, treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, a 
isgrace to attain to power by flattering them; but, on the 
other hand, to pursue it by acts of insolence and oppression, 
is not only shameful but unjust 

That Coriolanus had an openness and simplicity of manners, 
is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alcibiades was crafty and 
dark in the proceedings of his administration. The latter has 
been most blamed for the trick which he put upon the Lace- 
dsBmonian ambassadors, as TJiucydides tells us, and by which 
he renewed the war. Yet this stroke of policy, though it 
plunged Athens again in war, rendered the alliance with the 
Mantineans and Ai^ives, which was brought about by Alci- 
biades, much stronger and more respectable. But was not 
Coriolanus chargeable with a falsity, too, when, as Dionysius 
informs us, he stirred up the Romans against the Yolscians, by 
loading the latter with an infamous calumny when the]^ went 
to see the public games? The cause, too, makes this action the 
more crimmal; for it was not by ambition or a rival Spirit in 
politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was, but he did 
it to gratify his an^r, a passion which^ as Dion says, is everun- 
grate^l to its votaries. By this means he disturbed all Italy, 
and in his quarrel with his country destroyed many cities 
which had never done him any injury. Alcibiades, indeed, 
was the author of many evils to the Athenians, but was easily 
reconciled to them when he found that they repented. Nay, 
when he was driven a second time into exile, he could not bear 
with patience the blunders committed b^the new generals, nor 
^ee with indifierence the dangers to which thev were exposed; 
but observed the same conduct which Aristides is so highly 
extolled for with respect to Themistocles. He went in per- 
son to those generals, who, he knew, were not his friends, and 
showed them what steps it was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus directed his revenue against the whole 
commonwealth, though he had not been injured by the whole, 
but the best and most respectable part both suffered and sym- 
pathized with him. And afterwards, when the Romans en- 
deavoured to make satisfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and much submission, he was not in the least 
pacined or won; but showed himself determined to prosecute 
a cruel war, not in order to procure his return to his native 
country, but to conquer and to ruin it It may, indeed, be 
granted, that there was this difference in the case; Alcibiades 
returned to the Athenians, when the Spartans, who both fear- 
ed and hated him, intended to despatch him privately. But it 
was not so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the VolscianSf 
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who had treated him with the utmost kindness, appointed him 
general with full authority, and reposed in him the highest 
confidence; very different m this respect from Alcibiades, who 
was abused, to their own purposes, rather than employed and 
trusted by the Lacedaemonians; and who, after having heen 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last obliged 
to put himself in the hands of Tissaphernes. But, perhaps, 
he made his court to the Persian,* in order to prevent the ut- 
ter ruin of his country, to which he was desirous to return. 
' History informs us, that Alcibiades often took bribes, which 
he lavished again with equal discredit upon his vicious plea* 
sures; while Coriolanus refused to receive even what the ge- 
nerals he served under would have given him with honour. 
Hence the hehaviour of the latter was the more detested by 
the people in the disputes about debts;- since it was not witn 
a view to advantage, but out of contempt and by way of in- 
sult, as they thought, that he bore so hard upon tnem. 

Antipater, in one of his epistles, where he speaks of the 
death ot Aristotle the philosopner, tells us, — ^^ That great man, 
besides his other extraordinary talents, had the art of insinua- 
ting himself into the affections of , those he conversed with." 
For want of this talent, the gre^tt actions and virtues of Corio- 
lanus were odious even, to those who received the benefit of 
them, and who, notwithstanding, could not endure that au8t^ 
fiiy whichj as Plato says, is the companion of solitude. But as 
Alcibiades, on the other hand, knew how to treat those with 
whom he conversed, with an engaging civility, it is no won- 
der if the glory of his exploits llourished in the favour and 
honourable regard of mankind, since his very faults had some- 
times their graceand elegance. Hence it was, that though his 
conduct was often very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was fre- 
quently appointed commander-in-chief; while Coriolanus, after 
many great achievements, with the best pretensions, sued for 
the consulship, and lost it The former deserved to be hated 
by his countrymen, and was not; the latter was not beloved, 
though at the same time he was admired. 

We should, moreover, consider, that Coriolanus performed 
no considerable services while he commanded the armies of 
his country, though for tlie enemy against his country he did; 
but that Alcibiades, both as a soldier and a general, did great 
things for the Athenians. When amongst his fellow-citizens, 
Alcioiades was superior to all the attempts of his enemies, 

* For he prevented Tissaphernes from assisting the Spartans with all his 
forces. Thus he served the Athenians and the Persians at the same time; 
for it was undoubtedly the interest of the Persians to preserve the two lead- 
ing powers of Greece in a condition to annoy each other^ and« in the mean 
iiine« to reap the advantage themaelTca. 
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though their calumnies prevailed asainst him in his absence; 
whei*eas Coriolanus was condemned by the Romans, though 
present to defend himself, and at length killed by the Yolsci- 
ansy aeainst all rijghts, indeed, whether human or divine: 
nevertheless, he afiorded them a colour for what they did, by 

frantine that peace to the entreaties of the women, which he 
ad remsed to the application of the ambassadors; by that 
means leaving the enmity between the two nations, and the 
grounds of the war entire, and losing a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Volscians. For surely he would not have drawn 
off the forces without the consent of those that committed 
them to his conduct, if he had su£Giciently regarded his duty 
to them. 

But if, without considering the Volscians in the least, he 
consulted his resentment only in stirring up the war, and put 
a period to it again when that was satisfied, he should not have 
spared his country on his mother's account, but have spared 
her with it; for both his mother and wife made a part of his 
native city, which he was besieging. But inhumanly to re- 
ject tne supplication and entreaties of the ambassadors, and 
the petition of the priests, and then to consent to a retreat in 
favour of his mother, was not doing honour to his mother, but 
bringing diserace upon his country; since if it was not worthy 
to be saved for its own sake, it appeared to be saved only in 
compassion to a woman. For the favour was invidious, and 
so far from being engaging, that, in fact, it savoured of cruel- 
ty, and consequently was unacceptable to both parties. He 
retired without being won by the supplications of those he was 
at war with, and without consent of^those for whom he under- 
took it. The cause of all which was, the austeritv of his man- 
ners, his arrogance, and inflexibility of mind, tnings hateful 
enough to the people at ail times; but, when united with am- 
bition, savage and intolerable. Persons of his temper, as if 
they had no need of honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves 
with the multitude, and yet are excessively chagrined when 
those are denied them, it is true, neither Metellus, nor Ari»- 
tides, nor Epaminondas, were pliant to the people's humour, 
or could submit to flatter them; but then they had a thorough 
contempt of every thins that the peo])le could either give or 
take away; and when uiey were banished, or, on any ottier 
occasion, miscarried in their suffrages, or were condemned in 
large fines, they nourislied no an^er against their ungrateful 
countrymen, but were satisfied with their repentance, and re- 
conciled to them at their request And, surely, he who is 
sparing in his assiduities to the people, can but with an ill 
grace uiink of revenging any slight he may suffer; for extreme 
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reaentinent, in case of disappointment in a pursuit of honour, 
must be the efiect of an extreme desire of it 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged that he was 
charmed with honours, and that he was very uneasy at being 
neelected; and therefore he endeayoured to recommend him- 
self to those he had to do with, by. every engaging art. But 
the pride of Coriolanus would not permit him to make his court 
to tnose who were capable of conferring honours upon.him; 
and at the same time his ambition filledAhim with regret and 
indignation when they passed him by. This, then, is the 
blaineable part of his caarac1»r; all the rest is great and glori- 
ous. In point of temperance and disregard of riches, he is fit 
to be compared with the most illustrious examples of integrity 
in Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who, in this respect, was 
the most iirofligate of men^ and had the least regard for de- 
cency ana honour* 
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